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PBEFACE. 


• 

Tiiite««rork is a continuation of the ‘ Lipe'ok Mahomet * 
Taking up the thread from his death and burial, it 
tells the story of the spread of the Behgion winch he 
founded, and seeks to trace the special causes — na- 
tional, tribal, and spiritual — which moulded the Faith, 
created its expansive power, and guided its onward 
progress The object is, in short, to float the bark 
of Islam over the rapids and devious currents of its 
early course until, becoming more or less subject to 
ordinary human’ influences, it emerges on* the great 
stream of time •! have, therefore, given tlie first 
four Caliphates in ’full detail , I have endeavoured 
to explain the ascendency of the’ Omeyyad house , 
and^then, briefly showing*]iow the Abbasside dynasty 
•rose upon its rums, any purpose bemg ended, I close 
the book Thereafter the history of Islam spreads 
itself out into the histo^ of the world 

The materials for the work will be understood by 
the reader as he goes along They Are purely Arabian 
Chjistiail authorities there are absolutely none to 
speak of We depend entirely upon Mahometan tra- 
dition , and that in a form veiy different from what * 
we have been accustomed to in the Life of Mahomet. 
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PKiFACf. 


The substance of tradition becomes, sffter the Prophet’s 
death, more of a general outline , altogether want- 
ing (excepting some of the special 'episodes) in that 
profuse detail with which the life of Mihomet is 
overlaid * 

i^uoh as it is, however, the story can be worked 
out broadly with consistem y, and the progress of the 
Moslem arjns and faith, as a whole, depicted truth- 
fully The ^reat treasury of tradition on ^vhifch 
the lustoiian must draw is the Annals of Tabari, 
happily styled by Gibbon the Livy of the Arabians, 
who flourished in the third century of the Hegira 
TJnfoi tunutely his work has hitherto been accessible 
to me, in its original form, only as far as the 
great battle of Cades lya, in the fourteenth year of 
the Hegira — that is, three yeais after the Prophet’s 
death ^ The materials, however , so laboriously col- 
lected by Tabari, have been ( oinoii dy used by later 
"writeis, esjiecially by IB^ ac Atiiir (d 'A ii 631)), whose 
Ilistoiy has been mainly followed in these Annals, 
fiom the point atwhuli Tabaii, as at present avail- 
able, ends I have not neglected other souices,^such 
ks BelAdzori (3rd cent) and Iba" KiialdCn, a lateu 
•writer In all essential points I believe ^ that the 
picture which I have endcarvoured to dri^iv of the 
rise and spread of the Faith may be accepted with 
confidence , 

I have leceived mucJi helj) from the ijivaluable 

* M.mufeiripts of the \sliok 'woik lia'xt, however, heen procured, and are 
now bein^ publislitd on the Continent, but not in time to be .ivdiiibk 
for this work llu} will scivo beioaiter to coirtct, perJiaps, some ot the 
doubtful points of tin history on winch, fiom the scautinobs ot the nuitcridl, I 
ma^ ha^ e ffoni astray 
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work of Dk A^eil/ Vkose literary acumen and 
candour aive equalled only ^y his marvellous industry 
and researc h I have also freely made use of M 
Cau&sin ru': PEifcKVAL’svyfinuable Ehsai mr HHistoire 
des Arabe^ , but it ^unfortunately ends with the 
Cahphate of Omar On the general condition of 
early Mussulman society I have found the scholarly 
volumes of H von Kbemer most valuable ^ f 
, I have followed the same system ^of rendering 
rftimdS as m the ‘ Life of Mahomet ’ (adopted mainly 
from Caussin de Perceval), excepting in such received 
forms as Bussoiah, Mecca, <S.c , namely 


IS lepiesented by t/f 


Z 

Z 


» ! 
„ kh 


IS represented by dh 

I >> ff ft tc 

i 

c by i sh.u p accent, as d, (> 
^ IS represented by <j1i 
^ ,, • c or ck 

^ ^ ,, *1 f, k 


In quoting from tlie ‘ Life ot Mahomet,’ I refer to 
the^ Second Edition in cfllie •volume, unless the First 
Edition m four volymes is specified 

I aru indebted for the map which illustrates the 
campaigns, to Mr Tr^fewney Saunders, whose close 
acquaintance with the geography of Syria and 
ChaJda5a peculiarly qualifies, hink to identify many 
of the* sites, routes, &c 

The reader must remember that the Mussulman * 


‘ Geschlihte der Chalifcn, 3 volb , Mannheim, 184G-1851 
* Ctdturqeschichtc des Onents nntcr den Chalifen Wien, 1875 
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year is a purely lunar one,* being eleven days shorter 
than ours, so that passing through the solar cycle it 
gains a year in about every thirty- three yeais. 

At the death of Mahomatf in the* eleventh year 
of the Hegira, Moharram (tl^e first month of the 
Arabian year) began on the 29th of March, so that 
^the corresponding months of the European calendar 
fell at thrft period as in the following table * 


Arabian Months 
MohAn-am, a h XI 
Safrii . 

Kabi I 
Eabi 1] 

Jiimad J 
Jumad T1 
Hiijab 
ShAban 

Hamadhau (Ham /an) 
ShawwAI 
Dzul Cdda 
Dzul Hu) 

To k^ep the notation 
marked the years -of the 1 


Correbpondinf? Months^ . * 
April, A D 632 
May „ 

J line ,, 

July 
August 
^^opt ember „ 

October „ 

November , 

December „ 

January, ad 633 
Htbrnary , 

IVLireli ,, 

distinct, I liHve ordinarily 
[egira by Roman numerals 


W 'M 


November 1882 
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ANU'ATjS 

OF 

THE EAELY CALIPHATE. 


CHAPTEK L 

ELECTION OF ABU BEKB. 

AH XI AD 632. 

At eventule of a summer day in the eleventh year of the 
Hegira, three chief ^ Companions ’ of Mahomet might be seen 
issumg in haste from the Great Mosque at Medina, where, 
close by in the chamber of Ayesha, his favourite wife, the 
Prophet of Arabia lay ^ead.^* They were Abu Bekr, Qmar, 
and Abu Obeida,! I will first describe each briefly, and then 
explain the object of thefr errand. • 

Abu Beer, now threescore years of age, was somewhat 
short in stature, of a spare frame, rounded back, and stooping 
gait. His face was thin, complexion smooth and fair, nose 
aquiline aifl sharp, with other features delicate ; the fore- 
head high ; the eyes deep-seated and &i apart ; the vems 
well marked. His scanty hair anck^e^^ for many years 
white, was dye(Pi:ed. The countenance was still in old age 

> The date oidmanly given as that of the Prophet’s ^eath is the 12th 
Rabil. See note p 2i0, L^e 0 / yol, ir 

For the term * Companion,* teobmoaBy need to signify all who had a 
personal acqtiaintanoe with the Prophet, see tM p 664 

The era of the H^ra was established by Omar, five or six years after the 
Propfiet’s death. The first Hohanam of the first year of the Hegua cor- 
responds with 10th Apnl, at> 622. The real or fii^t of Vahamet 

from Mecca, took place two months later (Jniva ^ P* 

€• de Fmtujalt vol. xii p. 17. 

• B 


Death of 
Mahomet, 
13 Babi I 
AR XI, 
June 8, 

AD 632 • 


Abtj 

Brkb. 



CHAP. I. 


ABU BEKR. 
c 


Oufst. 


Amj 

Obeida. 


Abu Bekr 
and Omar 
in the 
Great 
I Mosque 


handsome ; and the expression mild, but wise and resolute. 
To him faith in the Prophet had become*a second nature, 
and, now that his Master was gone,<he disciple hved but to 
fulfil his will. It was this th|tt nerved a disposition naturally 
soft and yielding, and made ^u Bekr, the True,^ of all the 
followers of Mahomet, the firmest and most resolute. 

Omar, fifteen years younger, differed both m frame and 
temperament. Broad-shoiddered and tall, he towered above 
the crowd. Though somewhat dark in complexion, the face 
was fresh and ruddy. He was now bald ; and his ,hefird was 
dyed like his friend’s. His stride was long, and his presence 
commanding. Naturally hasty and passionate, he would twist 
his moustache when angry and drawit downwards to his mouth. 
But time had mellowed temper ; and, beneath an imperious 
manner, he was bland and courteous. Their attachment to 
Mahomet had, on these two friends, an effect exactly opposite. 
That which braced the soft nature of Abu Bekr served to 
abate the vehemence of Omar. Both stood in a like relation 
to the Prophet, each having given a daughter to him in 
marriage ; Haphsa, Omar’s daughter, was one of Mahomet’s 
favourite wives; but Ayesha, the child 6f Abu Bekr, was 
qu^en in his affections to the end. 

On these two men at this moment hung the future of 
Islam. The third, who now accompamed them, Abu Obeida, 
was between them in age. He was thin, tall, and ^newy ; bald, 
and with bttle beard. Mild, unassuming, and unwarlike,he was 
yet destined to take a leading part m the conquest of Syria. 

r 

c 

It was the afternoon of the day on which, bnt an hour or 
two before, Mahomet had breathed his last. The event had 
come unexpectedly at the end. Abu B^, thinking the 
Prophet better, had shortly before retired to his house m the 
suburbs of the city. Galled back in haste, he entered Ayesha's 
chamber, and kissed the &ce of his departed friend, saying : — 


' JI BUtdtck, itid Tol li 102, 220. He was also called ‘the Strung one,’ 
from hi6 compassionate nature. 


0 



AU. XI. 


ELECTION OF ABU BEEB. b 

• 

* Sweet wert thou in hfe ;^and sweet thou art m death.’ The 
mosque was filled with a crowd excited by the voice of Omar, 
who wildly proclaimed that the Prophet was not dead, but in 
a trance ; and that, like Moses, he would surely return to 
them again. Abu Bekr, issuing from the chamber (which 
opened directly from the court of the mosque), put his 
friend aside with these memorable words: — Whoso wor~^ 
shippetk Mahomet^ let h^m know that MahoTnet is dead 
i/ndeed ; hut whoso worshippeth Ood^ let him know that Ood 
liveth aind d/ieth not He added passages from the Coran, 
in which the Prophet had said that he would die ; and Omar, 
hearing them as if he had never heard them before, was 
speechless. The multitude quieted down before the solemn 
words of Abu Bekr. But just then a messenger hurried up 
with the repojt that the citizens of Medina — ^the AnsIr, had Men of 
assembled to choose for themselves a chief. The moment would 
was cntical. The unity of the faith was at stake. A divided 
power would fall to pieces, and all might be lost. The their own,^ 
mantle of the Prophet must fall upon one successor, and on 
one alone. The soverei^tyof Islam demanded an undivided 
Cahphate; and* Arabia jsrould acknowledge no master but 
from amongst the Coreish. •The die must be cast, and at q^ce. 

Such, no doubt, were the thoughts which occurred storm^ir 
to Omar and Abu Bekr on receiving intelligence of the th^lLuof 
elective cqpclave; and so, alarmed at the danger, they 
hastened to •the spot, accompanied by Abu Obeida, if haply 
they might nip it in the bud. On the way they met two 
fiuendly citizens conung from &e assembly, who warned 
them of the risk they ran ; but, notwithstanding, they burned 
on. The men of Medina meanwhile, ^thcted in one of 
their rude halls, were bent upon an independent course. 

‘ We have sheltered this nest of strangers,’ they cxied. ‘ It 
is by our good swords they have been able to pkmt the Faith. 

The Chief of Medina shall be from amongst ourselves.’ And 
they had already fixed their choice on S&d ibn Obada, leader 
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of the Beni Khazraj, one of * the "Iwelve ’ at ^ the Pledge of 
Acaba/ who, sick of a fever, lay covered up at the further end 
of the hall. At this moment the three Companions entered* 
but just in time, for had the Citizens elected S&d and pledged 
their troth to him, Medina might have been irretrievably com- 
promised. Omar, with his native vehemence, was about to 
r speak, when Abu Bekr bade him to be silent, and anticipated 
him, as Omar used in after days to say, with the same argu- 
ments he himself had thought of, and even better. ‘ Every 
word,* said Abu Bekr, calmly and firmly, ‘ which thj^ Citizens 
had uttered in their own praise was true, but in noble birth 
and influence the Coreish were paramount, and to none but 
them would Arabia yield obedience.* ‘ Then,* cned the men 
of Medina, ‘ let there be one chief from amongst you and one 
from amongst us. ‘ Away with you !* exclaimed Omar ; 

‘ two cannot stand together * ; and even S&d from beneath 
his covering muttered that to divide the power would weaken 
it. High words ensued. Hobab, on the side of Sdd, cried 
out, ‘ Hear him not ^ Attend to me, for I am the well- 
ruhbMd Palm-stem.'^ If they refuse, expel them from the 
city. I am the Eoaring Lion of the desert? and will devour 
them up.* ‘ The Lord destroy thee ^ * cned Omar ; and 
Hobab returned the words. The altercation gaimng in heat 
and bitterness, Abu Bekr saw that it must be stopped at any 
risk ; so stepping forward he said : ‘ Ye see these two * — and 
he pointed to Omar and Abu Obeida — ‘ Choose ye now which- 
ever of them ye will, and salute him as your Chief.* ‘ Nay,* 
cried both at once, ‘ Thou ^last already, at the Prophet*B bid- 
ding, led the prayers ; thou art our Chief. Stretch forth 
thine hand.* «He d^d so, and they struck their hand on his 
in token of allegiance.* Others began to fpllow their ex- 

' Meaning a palm -trunk left for the beasts to come and rub themselves 
upon , a metaphor for a person much resorted to for counsel Hob&b was the 
chief whom Mahomet employed to reconnoitre the enemy at Bedr 

> The Arabian mode of swearing fealty The chief held out his hand, and 
the people one by one struck their hand flat upon it as they passed 
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ample. * Wilt thou cut Aine owh kinsman’s throat? ’ cned 
Hobab to a Khaerajite about to take the pledge. ^ Not so,’ 
he answered; ‘I only yield the right to whom the right 
is due.’ Whilst they yet hesitated, the Beni Aus, 
jealous of the rival tribe and of S&l its nominee, spake 
among themselves : ‘ If this man be chosen, the rule will be 
for ever with the Beni Khazraj. Let us salute Abu Bekr ai^ 
our Chief.’* The example once set, group after group ad- 
vanced to place their hand on that of Abu Bekr, till none 
was lefj^ but SAd, who still lay covered m the corner. 
Acknowledged thus by the men of Medina, there could be 
no doubt of Abu Bekr’s acceptance by the Coreish and all the 
Eefugees.^ He was one of themselves, and the Prophet, 
by appointing him to take his place, when laid aside, at the 
daily prayers, ^had in a manner indicated him as his vicegerent. 
And so homage was done on all sides to Abu Bekr. He was 
saluted as the ^ Caliph,’ or ‘ Successor of the Prophet.’ 

The night was occupied m preparing the dead for sepul- 
ture. The body was washed and laid out, and the grave dug 
inAyesha’s apartment, ’where Mahomet had breathed hts last. 
On the morrot^ the citizens, men, women, and childien, 
thronged the chamber to look once more upon theirTProphet’s 
face. And then the body was reverently committed to the dust. 

The funeral being over, and the court of the Great 
Mosque 8^11 crowded with the mourners, Abu Bekr ascended 
the pulpit,«and, sitting down, was saluted as Cahph by accla- 
mation. Then he arose, and said ; ‘ 0 people * Now I am 
Chief over yop, albeit not the test amongst you. If I do 
well, support me; if ill, then set me right. Follow the 
true, wherein is faithfulness ; eschew. the {filse, wherein is 

> It will 1)6 remembered that the native population of Medina was divided into 
the Aw and Khagre^, and S&d belonged to the latter Enmity and fighting had 
long prevailed between them before Mahomet’s arrival {Life of Mahomet, p 1 1 9) 

* The followers of Mahomet were divided into the MuMjerin, or Befugees 
from Mecca and elsewhere , and the Anedr or Helpers, the citizens of Medina 
{Ibid p 169) 
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treachery. The weaker amdngst ycfa shall be as the stronger 
with me, until that I shall have redressed *his wrong ; and 
the stronger shall be as the weaker, until, if the Lord will, 
I shall have taken from him that which he hath wrested. 

r 

Leave not off to fight in the ways of the Lord ; whosoever 

leaveth off, him venly shall the Lord abase. Obey me 

fwherein I obey the Lord and his Prophet ; when I disobey, 

then obey me not. Now, arise to prayer, and the Lord be 

, with yon ’ ’ The assembly stood up for prayer, and Abu Bekr, 

for the first time as Caliph, fiUed the place of Mahojnet. 

SbiI <1o- Besides S4d, there were few, if any, who refused to do 

bwoar homage to Abu Bekr. According to most authorities, Aly 

and^niso declined to do so until the death of FMima his wife, six 

(probably) months afterwards. Zobeir and Talha are also mentioned, 

Aly for ii ^ 

time but doubtfully.* Sdd persisted in his refusal ; he even 

threatened to empty his quiver against the usurpers, and 

then fight against them with his retainers. ‘ Let him alone,* 

was the advice of those around the Caliph ; ‘ he is but a 

* The tradition rep;arding Zobeir and Talha, perhaps arose from thoir 
attempl^at the Caliphate, and refusal to acknowledge Aly, five and twenty 
years afterwards As to Aly himself, the traditioos vary By some he is 
said to have been among tlio first to swear fealty to Abu Bekr But the more 
general tradition is that he did not do so till,F&tima, who had a grudge against 
Abu Bikr for her father’s patnmony, died {Life of Mahomet ^ p 616 ) There 
are otlior tale«, but they all bear the stamp of Abbasbide fabrication , such as 
of Omar threatening to burn Aly's house over his held , Zobeir rushing out 
with a sword, &c. We are even told that Abu Sofi&n taunted Aly and AbbAs 
with allowing an insignificant branch of the Coreish to seize itie Caliphate 
from them , likened them to a hungry donkey tethered up, oi^ to a tent-peg 
made only to be beaten, and offered to help them with horse and foot, 
but that Aly declined his offer These stories are childish and apociyphal* 
There is absolutely nothing in the antecedents of Aly, or his pubsequent history, 
to render it in the least probable that during the first two Caliphates, he 
advanced any claim whateyer, or indeed was in a position to do so It was not 
till the roign of OtkiA&n thit any idea arose of a superior nght in virtue of 
his having been the cousin of Mahomet and husband of Fdtima 

It 18 said that as the people crowded to the hall, where S 4 d lay sick, to 
salute Abu Bekr, one cried out * Have a care lest ye trample upon Sad, and 
kill him under foot ’ * The Lord kill him, as he deserveth ' * was the response 
of the heated Omar. * Softly, Omar interposed Abu Bekr, * blandness and 
courtesy are better than curses and sharp words ’ Indeed, throughout this 
chapter Abn Bekr appears to great advantage 
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single man, and his sece^on will not signify ; but if force 
be used against,him, then his tnbe will fight.’ The advice 
* approved itself to Abu Bekr’s forbearing spint. S&d kept 
aloof, and never appeared at court or in the mosque. When 
Omar succeeded to the Caliphatte, he presented himself with 
these words, ‘ I love thee not, 0 Omar ! ’ and, disappeaxmg, 
eventualfy died in Syria. 

With Mahomet ceased the theocratic power which, as a*TheMccM- 
' prc^het, he had exercised ; but the kingly functions, as ruler 
over all Islam, descended to his successor. According to 
Arabian notions, such a ruler was, like the Chieftain of a net , and 
tnbe, the head and representative of the people, and 
his nommation was incomplete till confirmed by their 
homage. Omar, we are told, in after days declared that the 
irregular election of Abu Bekr (referring apparently to the 
scene enacted m the hall) should not be drawn into a prece- 
dent. It was, be said, an event the happiest in its conse- 
quences for Islam, but justified only by the urgency of the 
moment. What might have been the issue if any son of 
Mahomet had survived, it is useless to speculate. But 
certainly the hereditary descent of kingly power was foreign 
to the sentiment of Arabia. As matters stood,, jMahomet 
seems to have shrunk from anticipatmg the contmg^cy of 
his death, and made no preparation for what should follow. 

But in so &r as we may suppose him to have felt his illness 
mortal a^ his death impending, the nomination of Abu . 

Bekr to conduct the public prayers (the acknowledged mark 
of chief or delegated authonl^) may be held the natural 
indication of*hiB wish that he should succeed.' Apart from 
the counter-claim of the men of Medina, there was, m point 
of fimt, neither doubt nor hesitancy i& the Election, and the 
counter-daim died away almost as soon as made. The notion 
of divine nght, or even of preferential claim, restmg in the 
Prophet’s family, was the growth of a later age. 

' See L^e <(f Jiahom^, p. 500 
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ABU ^EKR 


CHAPTER IL 

EXPEDITION OF OSiMA TO THE SYRIAN BORDER. 

AH XI. AD 632 

Abu Bekr soon had the opportunity of showing that Ire was 
resolved to carry out the commands of Mahomet to the very 
letter. A few weeks previously an expedition had been 
ordered to avenge by a raid on the Syrian border the disaster 
which, three years before, had tarnished the Moslem arms. 
In that reverse Zeid, the Prophet’s bosom friend, who led 
the army, was with many others slam at Muta; and the 
more distinctly now to mark the object of the campaign, his 
son Osama, though still a youth, was nominated by Mahomet 
to the command, and bidden to avenge his father’s death. The 
camp was formed at Jorf, a little way on the Synan road ; 
but dunng the Prophet’s sickness^ the force remained inac- 
tive, jimcertam of the issue. When the fatal event took 
place, Osama broke up the camp, and carrying back the 
banner which he had received at the hands of Mahomet, 
planted it in the court of the Great Mosque, c^pse by the 
door of Ayesha’s apartment. 

The day following his iinauguration as Caliph, Abu Bekr 
took up the banner, and placing it in the hands of Osama, 
in token that he was still commander, bade the army again 
assemble and e&amp, as it had done before, at Jorf; and 
not a man was to be left behind. Obeying the command, the 
fighting men of Medina and its neighbourhood flocked again 
to the camp, and even Omar was amongst the number. 
While yet preparing to depart, the horizon darkened suddenly. 
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Report of the Prophet’s itfortal illness, followed by tidings of 
his death, had spread hke wildfire over the land Prom every 
side there now came rumours of disloyalty, and of the resolve 
to cast the yoke of Islam off. The sense of the army, and 
of Osfima himself, was strongly against leaving the city thus 
defenceless, and the Caliph exposed to the nsk of sudden 
inroad. Omar was deputed to represent this to Abu Bekr,« 
and also to urge (as had been already urged to Mahomet 
himself *) that, if the expedition must proceed, some more 
expenenced general should command. To the first request 
Abu Rekr replied, calm and unmoved: ‘Were the city 
bwarming round with packs of ravening wolves, and I left 
solitary and alone, the force should go; not a word from 
my Master’s bps shall fall to the ground.’ At the second 
demand the Caliph’s anger kindled : ‘ Thy mother be child- 
less, 0 son of Khatt&b*’ he said, seizing Omar by the 
beard. ‘ Shall the Prophet of the Lord appoint a man to 
the command, and I, deposing him, appoint another in his 
place ? ’ So Omar returned, without gaimng either object, 
to the army. • 

When all was ready .for the march, Abu Bekr repaired to He ncoom- 
the camp, and accompanied the force a little way on foot. EtSe 
‘ Be mounted,’ said Osama to him ; * or else I will disinount 
and walk by thee/ ‘ Not so,’ replied Abu Bekr ; * I will not 682. 
mount; I^will walk and soil my feet, a little moment, in 
the ways otthe Lord. Venly, every step in the ways of the 
Lord IS equal to the merit of manifold good works, and 
wipeth out a jnultitude of sins.^ After a while he stopped, 
and said to Osama ; ‘ If it be thy will, give Omar leave that 
he may return with me to the city, for ^rengfch and counsel.’ 

So he gave him leave.® 

‘ L\fe of Mahomett p 498 

^ Some others of the chief Companions, Aly, Zobeir, &c , appear also to 
have remained behind, but they may possibly not have originally formed a 
part of Os&ma's army ordered to reassemble. 
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And p^ea The army then halted, to recei^ the parting injtmctioiui 
of Cahph. ‘ See,’ said he, addressing Osima, ‘ that thou 
avoid treachery and deceit. Depart not in any msie from 
the nght. Thou shalt mutilate none; neither shalt thou 
kill child or aged man, nor any woman. Injure not the 
date-palm, neither bium it with fire ; and cut not down any 
tfree wherein is food for man or beast. Slay not of the flocks 
or herds or camels, saving for needfiil sustenance. Ye maj^ 
eat of the meat which the men of the land shall bnng unto 
you m their vessels, making mention thereon of th^name of 
the Lord. And the monks with shaven heads that spend 
their lives m monasteries, if they submit, leave them m their 

cloisters unmolested. Now march forward m the name 

• 


OB&ma 
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victonous, 
July and 
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of the Lord, and may He protect you firom sword and 
pestilence ' ’ 

So Abu Bekr returned with Omar to Medina. Osama 


marched by W^i al Cora, in the direction of Dfima, Obna, 
and the highlands south of Syria. The brunt of his attack 
fell upon the Beni CodhSa, and the semi-Chnstian tnbes 
which; under the Boman banner, had discomfited and slam 
his father. That disaster was now avenged in fire and blood. 
The land'was ravaged far and near, and after an absence of 
two fiionths, the army returned laden with spoil.* 

Meanwhile stirrmg events had transpired at Medina, of 


which an account is given m the chapter following. 


* The chronology at this penod is uncertain, and the dates only approxi- 
mate On the Prophet’s death we plunge at once from bght into obscurity 
For the next two or three years we«re left in doubt, not only as to the penod, 
but even as to the sequence of important events and greSt battles In the 
narrative of this expedition, we only know that the army started soon after 
Abu Bekr’s access^n, bul^ not before the spirit of rebellion had begun to 
declare itself, which last, according to one tradition, was within ten days of 
the Prophet’s death 

The length of the expedition vanes, according to different traditions, from 
40 days to 70 
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CHAPTEE III. 

MEDmA THREATENED. 

AH XI June and July, AH 632 

In after days Abu Bekr used to look back with a just pride 
and satisfaction to his despatch, against a universal reclama- 
tion, of Osama’s force. Public opimon was not long in 
justifying the act and attributing thereto results of essential 
benefit. The firmness of his attitude inspired the Bedouin 
tnbes with a sense of stability in the government. If the 
leaders at Medina had not been confident m their strength 
at home they would not have sent away this army ; and the 
Arabs, reasoning thus, were restrained from much that they 
might otherwise have attempted. Still the position was 
critical, and at times siyfficiently alarming. 

It was indeed a thing of which the brave old CaBph might 
be proud. ‘The Arabs,’ so the tradition runs, ‘were on 
all sides rising in rebellion. Apostasy and disaffection began 
to raise tj^eir heads; Christians and Jews to stretch out 
their neck9; and the Faithful were left like a fiock of sheep 
without a shepherd — their Prophet gone, their numbers 
few, and then; foes a multitudef It was m face of all this 
that Abu Bekr sent off beyond recall his only force, and left 
Medina open and, to the outward eye,,defei^ieless. 

During the lifetime of Mahomet three rivals had already 
laid claim to the prophetic office and raised the standard of 
rebellion. In the south, insurrection had hardly been quelled 
by the assassination of the ‘ Veiled Prophet ’ of Yemen, when 
tidings of the death of Mahomet made it burst forth with 
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redoubled violence. Enshrined in ftie very centre of the pen- 
insula, Moseilama had detached the powerful tribes around 
Yemama from their allegiance ; and to the north-east, nearer 
home, Toleiha, the third pretender, was now openly and dan- 
gerously hostile.* From every quarter, in rapid succession, 
came the news of spreading disaffection. The legates of 
JVIahomet, the collectors of tithes — all, in fact, who represented 
the authority of Islam — fled or were expelled. The Faithful 
were massacred, and some confessors suffered a cruel death. 
Mecca and Tayif quivered and vacillated at the firg.t intelli- 
gence of the Prophet’s decease ; in the end, throu^ the 
strong influence of the Coreish, they stood firm ; but they 
were almost alone. Here and there ^ome few tribes, under 
loyal, or, it might be, temporising, chiefs, maintained * 
the semblance of obedience , but they were hardly dis- 
cernible amidst the seething mass of rebellion. Amru, 
hurrying back from Oman (whither he ha^ been sent 
by Mahomet as ambassador at the Farewell Pilgrimage), 
witnessed the whole of Central Arabia either m open revolt 
or ready to break away on the first demand of tithes, and his 
report filled the citiz^ens of Medina wjith disnaay.® In truth, 
Islam had never taken firm hold of •the distant provinces ; and 

> See Life of Mahomet^ chapter 32 

^ Ibid chapter xxz Amru hastened home through Bahrein immediately 
on hearing of Mahomet’s death Corra ibn Hobeira, Chief of t^e Beni Amir, 
took him aside, after a hospitable entertainment, and advised, as the only 
way to avoid revolt, that the tithe upon the Bedouins should be foregone 
Amru stormed at him for this , and subsequently, on Corra being brought in a 
prisoner, advised his execution as afl apostate ^ 

On reaching Medina, Amru made known the disheartemng news to his 
friends, who crowded round him Omar coming up, all were silent, but he 
divined what the i^bject pf their converse wbb * 1 think,’ he said, * that ye 
were speaking of what we have to fear from the Arab tribes ? ’ On their con- 
fessing, he made them swear that they would not discourage the people by 
letting the matter spread, and added * Fear ye not this thing , verily I fear 
far more what the Arabs wiU suffer from you, than what ye will suffer from 
them Venly if a company of the Coreish were to enter into a cave alone, 
the Bedouins would follow you into the same They are a servile crew 
wherefore, fear the Lord, and fear not them ’ 
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as for the Bedouins, Mahcfnet had himself had frequent cause 
to chide their fiokleness. It was fear of punishment, and the 
lust of plunder, rather than attachment to the faith, which 
had hitherto held these wild sons of the desert in bondage to 
the Prophet. The restraints and obligations of Islam were 
irksome and distasteful , and now, on Mahomet’s death well 
|nd of them, they hoped to return to their lawless hfe. ^ 

As report after report came in of fresh defection, Abu Dewnd 
Bekr could but instruct his ofBceis to hold on where they tion^ra? 
were able with the loyal tew, hoping to tide over the crisis • 

till tlfe return of Osama’s foico. For the immediate defence 
of Medina he took such measuies as were possible. He called 
in dll lliat lemained of the faithful tribes in the neighbour- 
hood, and posteu pickets at the various approaches to the 
city. The tiiibulent tribes in the near desert to the east 
weie the fiisi to assume a threatening attitude. The Beni 
Abs and Dzobian massed there in such numbers Hhat the 
land was straitened by them,’ and they parted into two bodies, 
one at Kabad/a,^ the other at Dzul Cassa, the first station 
from Medina on the road to Nejd. The false prophet Toleiha 
sent his brotlJkr with men to help them ; but they still vacil- 
lated between the claimi of the pretender and Islam. At 
last they bethought themselves of a compromise. They sent 
a deputation to Abu Bekr, offering to hold by Islam and its 
ritual if only they were excused the tithe. The strangers 
bearing tl\e message were welcomed by the chiefs of Medina, 
but by the Caliph their advances were indignantly rejected. 

He would relax not a tittle of tfie legal dues. ‘ If ye with- 
hold but the tether of a tithed camel,’ said Abu Bekr, 
bluntly, ‘ I will fight with you for the same.’ With this 
refusal they retired, and also with the intelhgence that the 
city had but few defenders left. Now was the time, before 
the army came back, not only for plunder, but to deliver a 

' Or Abrac. For the Bern Abs and Dzobi&n, see Z{fe o/MoAomet, rol i 
pp cczxiY etseq 
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decisive blow. Abu Bekr, foreseeifiig this, redoubled his pre- 
cautions. He strengthened the pickets, aud set over them 
the chief men who had remained with him — ^Aly, Zobeir, * 
Talha, and Abdallah ibn Masud. For the rest of the people 
he appointed the Great Mosque a rendezvous. * The land 
hath rebelled against us,’ he said, ‘ and they have spied out 
our nakedness and the weakness of our defence. Ye know 
not whether they will come upon you by night or come upon 
you by day, or which of you may be first attacked. They 
venly hoped that we should have accepted their offer, but 
we rejected it. Wherefore be vigilant and ready.’ 

And so it came to pass. They tarried but three days, 
when a surprise was attempted from Dzul Cassa. The oiit- 
posts were on the alert, and kept the assailants at bay while 
the main guard was humed up from the Mosque on camels. 
The Bedouins, hardly prepared for so warm a reception, fied 
back upon their reserves. They were pursued; but the 
camels of the Moslems, being used only to draw water for the 
fields, took fnght at a stratagem of the enemy, and turning, 
fled bapk to the Mosque ^ There were no casualties among 
the Medina troops, but the rebels were emboldened by the 
flight of their opponents. Abu 3ekr, anticipating a re- 
newed attack, called out every man capable of bearing arms, 
and spent the night in marshalling his force. Next morning, 
while yet dark, the Caliph himself led out the little band in 
regular array, with a centre and two wings.* l3ie enemy 
were taken by surpnse at early dawn, and as the sun rose 


‘ Thi nding camels had all been sent away with Os&ma's amy» and the 
only ones now available were those used to irrigate the fields and palm- 
groves The stratagem w^ curious The Bedomns blew out their empty 
water-skins (mussuois), and when thus buoyant and fuU of air, they kicked 
them (as you would a foot-ball) in front of the Moslem camels, which, ai&ighted 
at the strange sight, took to flight 

^ The centre and wings were commanded three sons bf Mocairan, a 
citizen of Medina These distinguished themselves on many occasions m the 
Persian campaign One of them, NomAa, was killed ten years after in die 
decisive action of Nehdwend 
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were already m full fliglit.€^bu Bekr drove them with slaughter 
out of Dzul Cassa, and, leaving a portion of his little force 
as an outpost there, returned with the rest to Medina. 

The affair was comparatively small, but its effect great. 
As failure would have been disastrous, perhaps fatal, to 
Islam, so victory was the turning-point in its favour. The 
power of the Prophet’s successor, even without his proper 
army, to secure the city and beat off his assailants was noised 
abroad. And soon after, the spirits of the Moslems rose as 
they saw certain chiefs appear, bringing in the tithes. The 
tribe* they represented, to be sure, were few in contrast 
with the apostate hordes ; but it was an augury of brighter 
days to come. Safwan and Zibncan, chiefs of two branches 
of , the Beni Temim, and Adi son of Hat|[m from a loyal 
branch of the Beni Tay, were the first to^esent their legal 
offerings to the Caliph. Each was ushered into his presence 
as an ambassador. ‘ Nay,’ said Abu Bekr ; ‘ they are more 
than that ; they are Messengers of glad tidings, true men, 
and defenders of the faith.’ And the people answered, 
* Even so ; now the good things that thou didst promise are 
appearing.’ • 

Tradition delights tq ascnbe with pious gratitude the 
preservation of Islam to the aged Caliph’s faith and foriitilde. 
‘ On the death of Mahomet,’ we are told, * it wanted but 
little, and the fiiithful had utterly perished. But the Lord 
strengtheiied the heart of Abu Bekr, and stablished us 
thereby in the resolve to give place, no not for one moment, 
to the apostates ; and to say but these three words— ^u6- 
misaion^ ExHe, or the Sword.^ It was the simple^aith in 
Majiomet of Abu Bekr which fitted him for the task, and 
made him carry out the law of his Master to the very letter. 
But for him, Islam would have melted away in compromise 
,with the Bedouin tribes, or might have perished in the 
' throes of its birtL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

‘ RETURN OF OSImA. EXPEDITIONS FORMED AGAINST THE 
APOSTATE TRIBES THROUGHOUT ARABIA. 

AH XI Skft-Oct ad 632 

• 

OsiMA at last appeared, and Medina, for two months left 
improtected, was relieved from farther danger. The army 
returned laden with booty. The royal Fifth was delivered 
the Caliph, and by him distnbuted among the people.* 

Abu Bekr lost no time m now following up K'le advantage 
he had gained over the Beni Abs and DzobuLn. Dnven 
back from Dzul Cassa, they had retired to Rabadza, and 
vented their anger in destroying by cruel deaths the faithful 
followers of the Prophet still left amongst them. Deeply 
moved* at the fate of these confessors, Abu Bekr took a 
solemn oath that *he would by the* like deaths destroy as 
many of them as they had slain, of even more.’ 

Putting Osama in command of the city, and leaving the 
army there for a httle while to recrmt, Abu Bekr took the 
remaining force and marched again towards Rabadza. The 
chief men expostulated with him on going forth* to fight in 
person. If a commander were killed in action, his place 
could easily be filled ; but if the Cahph feM, their head 
and ruler would be gone. ‘ Nay,* rephed Abu Bekr ; * but 
I wiU go forthf and <inll be your comrade even as one of 
your oym selves.’’ So they marched on, and commg up 

> For the royal Fifth, see Surot tiii 41 

* There ib a tradition that when Abu Bdcr issued, swoid m hand, to go to 
Dzul Cassa, Aly caught hold of his bndle, exclaiming * 0 Caliph, 1 say to 
thee what the Prophet said to thee on the day of Ohod Put up thy stsonf 
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With the euemy at Abrac, completely discomfited them, 
filing some, and*taking others prisoneifs. The Beni Abs and 
Dzobian fled to Toleiha, and joined his army at Bozakha. 
Thereupon Abu Bekr confiscated* their pasture-lands, and 
declared them to be for ever a pubhc domain reserved for 
the stud and camels of the State. On eventually sub- 
mitting, they found themselves thus debarred from re-entry ; 
but this was of comparatively little consequence, as they had, 
in the end, ample compensation in the conquered lands 
beyond^ Aiabia. After some days spent at Kabadza, the 
Caliph returned to Medina. 

The army by this time was refitted. The tithes had Islam 
begun to come in from many neighbouring tribes in token of 
• submission. Medina was no longer in penl, and the citizens 
breathed freely# But a heavy burden still lay upon the Caliph. 

I Islam was to be the faith of all Arabia , — ‘ Throughout the 
peninsula there shall be no second creed,’ was the behest of 
Mahomet on his death-bed. False prophets must be crushed ; 
rebels vanqmshed ; apostates reclaimed or exterminated ; and 
the supremacy vindicated of Islam. It was, in short,* the 

mission of Abu Bekr to redeem the dying Prophet’s words. 

• * 

With this great purpose, Abu Bekr went forth a secqpd Ele\en ex- 

time to Dzul Cassa, and there summoned the whole avail- Sespatched 

able forces of Islam and all the loyal chiefs around him. to differ- 
ent parts 

He divided them into eleven independent columns, and over of Arabia, 
every one apfiointed a distinguished leader, to whom (fol- 
lowing the example of his Master) he presented a banner. 

Arabia was mapped out, and each detachment given a 
province to reclaim, with marching orders, where to begin 
and what course to take. Thus Khahd ibn SaJd was named 

cbffatn and expose ua not to lose thee, for, bj the Lord ^ if we were to lose thee, 
the prop of Islam were gone * Whereupon Abu Bekr returned and went not 
forth 

But thifi probably refers to the expeditions shortly after sent out in all 
directions from Dzul Cassa, as narrated below, and to Abu Bekr^s return to 
Medina at that time 

I 
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for the Synan border; Khalid ibn Welid was to subdue 
Toleiha; and Iknma with Shorahbil, Moseilama; Moh&jif 
was sent to Yemen ; Ala to Bahrein ; Hodzei& and Arfaja to 
Mahra ; and Amru against the Beni Codh^R. And so by this 
great scheme, in course of time, no spot would be left 
unconquered. The troops retained at home were few ; for 
few were needed now.^ 

Having despatched the vanous expeditions, Abu Bekr 
returned to Medina. There his first concern was to publish 
a summons to the apostate tribes, commanding them every- 
where to repent and submit themselves, on which condition 
they should be pardoned, and received back into Islam. 
Such as refused would be attacked, their fighting men ^ut 
to pieces, and their women and children taken captive. This 
summons was sent by the hand of envoys to. every province 
and rebellious tribe. The Adzan, or call to prayer, was to be 
the test of faith ; if that were heard and responded to, good 
and well ; if not, the people were apostate, and as such to be 
attacked. 

Abu Bekr never again left Medina to lead his troops. 
Some say that afterwards he regi^^tted this ; but it is not 
likely that he did so. Medina, where he continued to reside, 
was his proper place. From it, as a central point, he was 
able to direct the movement of his commanders all over the 
peninsula ; and with operations in so many different quarters 
to control he could not have been better situated. 

It is more open to remark that none of the more distin- 
guished Companions of the Prophet were appomted to com- 
mands. The same was the case with Omar, who was known 

«> c 

’ The notion given by tradition is that these eleven columns were despatched 
on their several expeditions all at once from Dzul Cassa, in presence of Abu 
Bekr This of course is possible, but it is very improbable The arrange- 
ments could hardly have been so speedily cut and dxy as that supposes It 
18 enough to know that, sooner or later, about this time, or shortly after, these 
eleven expeditions started Some of the eleven, as given by tradition, seem 
hardly to have been separate commands 
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to say that he purposely refiramed from nominatuag them to 
any government, both out of respect to their dignity,* and 
also to strengthen his own hands by having them about him 
as advisers. This latter reason may also well have weighed 
with Abu Bekr, who used to take counsel on all important 
matters with the leading Cbmpanions. Still, it is smgular 
that men like Aly and Zobeir, who took so prominent a part 
in the battles of Mahomet, should now altogether disappear 
from operations m the field. 

^ Meaning, no donbt, that as governors they would have been immediately 
subordinate to himself, exposed to much drudgery, and liable to be called to 
account for their stewardship 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAMPAIGN OF KHALID AGAINST THE FALSE PROPHET TOLEIHA. 

AH XI Nov. AD 632 

The materials for our story at this point are few, obsoare, and 
disconnected. The scene of confusion that reigned through- 
out Arabia is presented to our view in but dim and hazy 
outhne. With the Prophet’s life, TraMion proper ends. I’he 
prodigious stores of oral testimony, which light up in minutest 
detail the career of Mahomet, suddenly stop. The grand 
object of tradition was, from the oral teaching and example 
of the Prophet, to supplement by authoritative rulings what 
was wanting in the Coran. That motive ceased with the 
death of Mahomet, and with it tradition, as such, ceases also.^ 
What history we have for the period immediately succeeding 
lb in the form of loose fragments — the statements, it may be, 
of ^eyewitnesses, or gathered as hearsay from the memory of 
Arab tribes, or from legends in the neighbouring conquered 
lands. Hence it is that, after the death of Mahomet, we are 
left for a time to grope our way by evidence always scanty 
and often discrepant. The further back we go, the obscurity 
IS the greater ; and it is most so while, in the first year of Abu 
Bekr’s Cahphate, Islam was struggling for existence. There 
was little room then for thought beyond the safety of the 

moment ; and when at length the struggle was over, nothing 

. 

■ For an account of this maryellons sjstom of oral tradition, see the Essaj 
in the Life of Mahormt on the Sources for the Biography The halo surround- 
ing the Prophet casts something of its brightness on the lives also of his diief 
Companions, whose biographies are given by tradition in considerable detail , 
and from them we can gatner something of the early history mcidentally. 
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was left but the sense of relief from a terrible danger, and 
the roughest outline of the way in which it had been 
achieved. No date is given for any one of the many battles 
fought throughout the year. Here and there we may be 
gmded by the apparent sequence of events; but as the 
various expeditions were for the most part independent of 
one another, and proceeding simultaneously all over the 
pemnsula, even this indication too often fails.* 

Such being the case, the thread of our narrative here 
must run an arbitrary course. Taking Tabari as our guide, 
we begin with the campaign of Khalid against Toleiha in 
the north-east, and follow him thence southward to Yemama. 

shall then take up the provinces assigned to other 
leaders, as they lie geographically around the coast — Bahrein, 
Oman, Hadhrapiaut and Yemen. 

After Abu Bekr and Omar, the most prominent figure in 
the story of the early Caliphate is without doubt that of 
KhAlid, son of Welid. More to him than to any other is it 
due that I§lam spread with such marvellous rapidity. A 
dashing soldier, and brave eVen to rashness, his courage was 
tempered by a cool and ever-ready judgment. His conduct 
on the battle-fields which decided the fate of the l?ersian 
empire and of the Byzantine rule in Syria, must rank hm as 
one of the greatest generals of the world. Over and again 
he cast the die in cnses where loss would have been de- 
struction to Islam, but always with consummate skill and 
heroism which won the victory. The carnage following his 
arms gained for Jiim the title of !the Sword of Ood ; and so 

‘ So uncertain is the chronology of this period, that Ibn Ish&c maJces the 
campaigns m YemA,m% Bahrein, and Yemen to be in the tvelfbh }ear of the 
Hegira, whereas the received, and manifestly correct, account, as * gathered 
from the learned of Syria,’ is that the operations against the apostate tribes 
throughout Arabia were brought practically to an end in the 11th year of the 
Hegira Only one exception is mentioned (and that somewhat obscurely) of a 
campaign against Rabia, who was beaten by Kh&lid. Amongst the spoils of 
the expedition is mentioned the daughter of Babia, who, as a slave-girl, fell to 
the lot of Aly. 
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little regard had he for loss of life even amongst his own 
followers, that he could wed the frei3hly-made widow 
of his enemy on the field yet moistened by bis people^s 
blood. He had already distingmshed himself in the annals 
of Islam. Fighting, at the first, on the side of the Coreish, 
the defeat of the Prophet at Ohod was due mainly to his 
prowess. At the capture of Mecca, now in the ranks of the 
faithful, his was the only column which shed blood; and 
shortly after, the cruel massacre of an unoffending tribe 
brought down upon him the stem reproof of Mahomet.* At 
the battle of Muta, three years before, he had given a signal 
proof of his generalship, when, the Moslem army havmg been 
routed by Roman legions, and its leaders one after another 
slain, he saved the shattered remnants by skilful and intrepid 
tactics from destmction.* It was this Khalid whom Abu 
Bekr now sent forth against the rebel prophets Toleiha and 
Moseilama. 

His column, by far the strongest of the eleven, was com- 
posed of the flower of the Refugees from Mecca, as well as of 
the men of Medina, which latter marched under their own 
oflicer, Thabit son of Cays.® To divert the enemy’s atten- 
tion, Abu Bekr gave out that I3ie destination was Kheibar, 
and (to stnke the greater terror into the insurgents) that he 
intended himself to join it there with a fresh contingent. 
Khalid, however, was not long in quitting the northern route. 
Striking off to the right, he made direct for the mountain range 
of Aja and Salma, the seat of the Bern Tay, and not distant 
from the scene of Toleiha^ revolt among the Bern Asad. 

Of the doctrines of Toleiha, as of the other pretenders to 
the prophetiq office^ we know little, nor indeed anything at 

' Life of Mahtmety p 427 * Hnd p 409 

' We have met Th&bit before as a poet of renown and a chief of influence, 
especiaUj among the Beni Khaziaj {Itnd p 449) Sf 

The strength of KhAlid*s column is nowhere mentioned, but, adverting to 
the great number slain at Yem4ma (although he was reinforced meanwhile 
from Medina), it could hardly have been less than twelve or flfteen hundred, 
besides the 1 ,000 men contributed, as we shall see immediately, by the Beni Tay. 

• 
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all tx) show wherein the Secret of influence lay. A few 
doggrel verses a^d dark or childish sayings are all that the 
contemptuous voice of tradition has transmitted of their teach- 
ing, if such it can.be called. So far as appears, it was a mere 
travesty of Islam. Toleiha forbad prostration dunng worship. 

^ The Lord,’ he said, ‘ hath not commanded that ye should 
soil your foreheads in the dust, neither that ye should double 
up your backs in prayer.’ Similarly Moseilama and Sajah • 
remitted two of the five daily times of prayer. j^That four 
pretenders (for Sajah the prophetess was also such) should 
have msen in different parts of Arabia, and, even before the 
death of Mahomet, drawn multitudes after them, would seem 
to imply something in their doctrine deeper than senseless 
rhymes and more specious than petty variations of the Moslem 
nte.^^ So much is clear, that the spiritual sense of Arabia 
had been qm(?kencd by the preaching of Mahomet, and that 
his example had not only suggested the claims of others, but 
also contributed to their success. Jealousy of Mecca and Bedoum 
Medina, moreover, and impatience of the trammels of Islam, and 
were powerful incentives for Bedouins to cast in their lot Medina. * 
with these pretenders. Thus the Beni Ghatafan, who*before 
their submission to Maliopet were in league with the Tay 
and Asad tribes, had recently fallen out with them^ and 
lost some of their pasture-lands. Oyeina,* chief of the 
Ghatdfan, now counselled a return to their old relations with 
the Beni Agad. ^ Let us go back,’ he said, * to our ancient 
alliance which we had before Islam with them, for never 
since we gave it up have I kpown the boundaries of our 
pasture-lands.* A prophet of our own is better than a prophet 

' Had there been anything else in Toleiha's teaching, there is no reason 
why we should not have heard of it, as Toleiha, when he jtetumed to the &ith, 
became a distinguished champion of Islam There may, however, have been a 
disinclination on bs part to dwell on this chapter of his life A1 Kindy, the 
Glimstian, speaks in his Apology with greater respect of Moseilama’s sayings as 
calculated to draw off the followers of Mahomet But I see no evidence of this 
Bee the Apology of Al Ktndy^ p. 31 (Smith & Elder, 1881) 

8 A name familiar to us in the Life of Mahomet, see p 323, &0. 
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of the Coreisb* Besides, Mahomat is dead, but Toleiha is 
alive/ So saying, Oyeina, followed by 700 wamors of his 
tribe, joined the false prophet at Bozakha. 

When first he heard of the heresy, Ma^pmet had deputed 
Dhiraj to the Beni Asad, with instructions to rally the faith- 
ful amongst them, and with their aid to crush Toleiha« The 
two encountered one another, and the sword of Dhirar, we are 
r told, glanced off from the person of his adversary. On this, 
a rumour spread abroad that Toleiha led a charmed hfe, and 
thenceforward his cause prospered. After their defeat at 
Abrac, the insurgents, as we have seen, flocked to*Tole*ha at 
Bozakha, and he was further strengthened by the adhesion 
of two influential branches of the Beni TayJ Dhirar found 
his position at last so insecure that he fled to Medina. TKe 
great family of the Beni Tay, however, was not wholly dis- 
loyal, for Adi (as above mentioned) had already presented the 
legal dues to Abu Bekr on behalf of some part of it. Adi 
therefore was now sent forward by Khalid to his people, in 
the hope of detaching them from Toleiha’s cause. He found 
them in no friendly humour. ‘ The Father of the Foal ! ’ 
they cried (for such was the sobriquet contemptuously used 
for Abu Bekr ® ) ; ‘ thou shalt not ^persuade us to do homage 
to him.’ ^ Think better of it,’ replied Adi ; ‘ an army ap- 
proacheth which ye cannot withstand. Ye shall know full 
soon that he is no foal, but a lusty stallion. Wherefore see 
ye to it.’ Alarmed at his words, they begged fcTr tune that 
they might recall the two branches which had joined Toleiha, 
‘ For,’ said they, ‘ he will surely hold them hostages, or else 
put them to death.’ So Khalid halted threb days, and in 

1 The Bvxii Jadile and Beni Ghanth 

^ Abu Bekr means * Father of the young camel/ and they called him by 
the nick-name Ab ul Fadl, * Father of the foal ’ Adi answered, * He is not 
Ab ul FaAl, but, if jovl like it, Ab id Faklf * Father of the stallion,* i e endowed 
with power and vigour 

In the Persian version of Tabari, the surname is by a mistake given as 
Ab id Fadhlf * the Father of Excellence/ and is applied to lQi41id. 
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the end they not only teifOered submission, but joined him 
with 1,000 hoTge, * the flower of the land of Tay, and the 
bravest of them.* 

Thus reinforced, Khalid advanced against Toleiha. On 

the march his army was exasperated by finding the bodies 

of two of their scouts — one a warrior of note named 

Okkasha — who had been slain, and left by Toleiha to be 

trampled on the road.* The armies met at Bozakha, and^'BdtPle of 

Boz&2ha 

the combat is said to have been hot and long. At last 
(so we are told) the tide of battle was turned by certain 
utterances of Toleiha, who was on the field in his prophetic 
garb of hair. Oyeina fought bravely with his 700 of the 
Beni Fezara.^ The situation becoming critical, he turned 
to Toleiha, saying, ‘ Hath any message come to thee 
from Gabnel ? * ‘ Not yet^ answered the prophet. A second 
time he asked, and received the same reply. ‘ Yes,* said 
Toleiha, a little after, * a message now hath come.* * And 
what is it ? ’ inquired Oyeina eagerly. ‘ Thus saith Gabnel 
to me, Thou ahalt have a millstone like %into hwy and an 
affair ahalt happen that thou wilt not forgeV * Away with 
thee ^ * cried Oyeina scornfully ; ‘ no doubt the Lord knoweth 
that an affair will happen, that thou shall not forget * Ho, ye 
Beni Fezara, every man to his tent ! * So they turned t^) go ; 
and thereupon the army fled. Toleiha escaped with his wife to 
Syna. His subsequent history proved him a brave wamor ; 
but he ha(^a poor cause, and the combat could hardly have 
been very severe, as no mention is made of loss on either 
side. • 

His sequef is curious. At the first, Toleiha took refuge Tol^^iha’s 
with the Beni Kelb on the Synan frontier ; then when the 
Beni Asad were pardoned, he returned to them and again 
embraced Islam. Passing Medina soon after on pilgrimage, 

' OkkAsba 'was a warrior of renown and leader of some expeditions m the 
time of Mahomet 

* The Biib-tnbe of the Beni Ghataftn to which Oyeina belonged 
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he was seized and earned to AlSd Bekr, who set him at 
liberty, saying, ‘ Let him alone. What have I to do with 
him ? The Lord hath now verily gmded him mto the nght 
path.’ When Omar succeeded to the Caliphate, he pre- 
sented himself to take the path of allegiance. At first Omar 
spoke roughly to him : ^ Thou art he that killed Okkasha and 
his comrade. I love thee not.’ ‘ Was it not better,’ answered 
^Toleiha, *that they by my hand should obtain the crown 
of martyrdom, rather than that I by theirs should have 
penshed in hell-fire ? ’ When he had sworn alleg^iance, the 
Caliph asked him concerning his oracular gift,^ and whether 
anything yet remained of it. ‘ Ah,’ he replied, ‘ it was but a 
puff or two, as from a pair of bellows.’ So he returned to his 
tnbe, and went forth with them to the wars m Irac, where, in 
the great struggle with Persia, he became a hero of renown. 

After the battle of Bozakha, the Beni Asad, feanng lest 
their families should fall mtef the conqueror’s hand, tendered 
their submission. The Beni AAmir, Suleim, and Hawazin, 
tnbes which had stood aloof watching the event, now came 
in, and received from Khalid the same terms as the Beni 
Asad. They resumed the profession of Islann with all its 
obligations, and in proof thereof ibrought in the tithe. A 
full amnesty was then accorded, on condition* only that those 
who dunng the apostasy had taken the life of any Moslem 
should be delivered up. These were now (to carry out the 
Caliph’s vow) put to the like death as that whi(^ they had 
inflicted. If they had speared their victims, cast- them over 
precipices, drowned them m wells, or burned them in the 
fire, the persecutors were now subjected to the same bar- 
barous and cruel fate. 

* Kahdnat, the term used for the gift poisessed by the heathen sooth* 
sayers The sayings asenbed to Toleiha are childish in the extreme. For 
example * 1 command that ye make a millstone with a handle, and the Lord 
shall csiSt It on whom he pleaseth , ' and agmn, ' By the pigeohs and the doves, 
and the hungiy Cleons, I swear that ora kingdom shall in a few years reach 
to Ir&c and Syria.* 
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KhS,Iid stayed at Bozakha for a month, receiving the 
submission of •the people in the vicinity and their tithes. 
Troops of horse scoured the country, and struck terror into 
the vacillating tribes around. In only one direction was 
serious opposition met. Certain malcontents from amongst 
tha penitent and returning people, unable to brook sub- 
mission, gathered themselves together in a defiant attitude. 
They had yet to learn that the gnpe of Islam was stem an5 
cmshing. Their restless and marauding spirit preferred, 
perhaps, ^ven as a forlorn hope, to hold their enemy at bay ; 
or Siey had sinned beyond the hope of grace. Thus they 
assembled in a great multitude around 0mm Siml, daughter 
^f a famous chieftain of the Ghatafan. This lady’s mother, 
0mm Kirfa, had been captured and put to a cmel death by 
Mahomet. .She herself had waited upon Ayesha as a captive 
maid in the Prophet’s household ; but the haughty spirit of 
her race survived the servitude. Mounted on her mother s 
war-camel, she led the force herself, and incited the insur- 
gents to a bold resistance. Khalid proclaimed the reward 
of one hundred camels to him who should maim her camel. 
It was soon disabled^ and, 0mm Siml slain, the rout was 
easy.^ • 

In this campaign the only persons taken captive were 
those who had deeply compromised themselves as leaders in 
rebellion^# They were sent by Khalid to Abu Bekr. The 
chief werfe Oyeina, Goira, and Alcama. The story of this 
last, a chief of the Beni Admir, is curious. After the 
surrender ot Tayif he had lied to Syria. On the death 
of Mahcmet he returned, and incited his people to re- 
bellion. An expedition sent in pursuit of him had seized 
his family, and earned them off captive to Medina. He 

^ For the barbarous execution of Omm Eirfa, see X/e of Mahomet, chapter 
xviii The malcontents here gathered together were from all the tribes against 
which Kh&lid had now been engaged m warlike operations— the Ghatafka, 
Suleim, Haw&zin, Tay, and Asad. 
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fled ; but as all the countrj-side had now submitted, there 
was no longer any way of escape, and he i^as seized and 
delivered up to Khalid. Corra, of the same tribe, was one 
of those whom Amru, on his journey from Oman, had found 
vacillating, and of whom he brought an evil report to Abu 
Bekr. Oyeina, the marauding chieftain of the Fezara, had 
often been the terror of Medina. When the city was 
besieged by the Coreish, he oiFered his assistance on certain 
humiliating terms, which the Prophet was near accepting ; 
and he was one of the many influential leaderfj^ ^ whose 
hearts,’ after the battle of Honein and siege of Tajaf, ‘ had 
been reconciled’ by the Prophet’s largesses. He was now 
led into Medina with the rest in chains, his hands tied up« 
behind his back. The citizens crowded round to gaze at the 
fallen chief, and the very children smote him .with their 
hands, crying out, ‘ Enemy of the Lord, and apostate ! ’ 

‘ Not so,’ said Oyeina bravely ; ‘ I am no apostate ; I ne’^er 
was a believer until now.’^ The Caliph listened patiently 

’ It vas a Tam excuse, but was founded on the principle that no blood- 
shed, trea(5bery, sin, or excess of any sort, before conversion^exiaXt any blot on 
the bell ever , but that apoetasy^ however, repented^of, left a stigma which could 
never wholly be effaced At first the Cahphssrould receive no aid whatever 
from any tribe or individual who had apostatised , and, though when levies 
came to Be needed urgently, the ban was taken off, still to the end no apostate 
chief was alfowed a large command, or put over more than a hundred men. 

Among the Beni Suleim was Abu Shajra, son of the famous elegiac poetess, 
A1 Khansa A martial piece which he composed in reference t#an engage- 
ment at this time contains the verse — * 

* And 1 slaked my thirsty spear in the blood of KhAlid's troop * 

Some years after, he visited Medina^ while Omar was distributing the tithe 
^mong the poor Arabs around the city * Give to me,’ said the stranger, * for I, 
too, am poor and needy ’ * And who art thou ? ’ asked Omar Being told his 

name, he cned out in anger ' Art not thou the same that said, 1 slaked my 
thirsty sipsar^ &c ? ’ antt he beAt him about the head with his whip till the poet 
was fain to run off to his camel. A poem complaining of this treatment has 
been preserved, in which he says — 

' Aim Hafs (Omar) grudged me of hla gifts. 

Although every one that shaketh even a tree getteth at least the leaves It sheddeth * 

Such poetical fragments, in the scantiness of the materials for this early 
period, give at many points reality and fulness to the story. 


1 
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to the appeal of the capfives. He forgave them, and com- 
manded their immediate release. 

Abu Bekr, as a rule, was mild in his judgments, and even 
generous to the fallen foe. But on one occasion the 
treachery of a rebel chief imtated him to an act of barbarous 
cruelty. Fujaa, a leader of some note amongst the Beni 
Suleim, under pretence of fighting against the insurgents in 
his neighbourhood, obtained fi-om the Caliph arms anc? 
accoutrements for his band. Thus equipped, he abused the 
trust, and, becoming a freebooter, attacked and plundered 
MorfTem and Apostate indiscriminately. Abu Bekr thereupon 
wrote letters to a loyal chief in that quarter to raise a force 
and go against the brigand. Hard pressed, Fujaa challenged 
his adversary to a parley, and asserted that he held a com- 
mission from the Cahph not infenor to his. ‘ If thou speakest 
true,’ answered the other, ‘ then lay aside thy weapons and 
accompany me to Abu Bekr.’ He did so, and followed, without 
further resistance, to Medina. No sooner did he appear than 
the Caliph, enraged at his treachery, cried aloud : ^ Gro forth 
with this traitor to the btinal -ground, and there bum him 
with fire.’ Sojliard by m Backi, the graveyard of the city, they 
gathered wood, and heaping it together at the Mosalla, or 
place of prayer, kindled the pile, and cast Fujaa on it.* 

If the charges were well founded, which we have no 
ground foT^ doubting, Fujaa deserved the fate of a bandit ; 
but to cast> him ahve into the flames was a savage act, for 
which Abu Bekr was sorry afterwards. ‘It is one of the 
three things,’ he used to sayj ‘ which I would I had not 
done 

' The account as here given is from Abu BAr’s owli son According to 
Other traditions, Fvg&a employed the arms, &e , which he got from the Caliph, 
in attacking the loyal sections of his own and neighbouring tribes, and was 
therefore a pure rebel It is more probable that he carried his marauding 
expeditions indiscriminately against loyal and disloyal, wherever there was 
the chance of plunder Even in this view Fi\)Ai deserved exemplary punish* 
ment, had it been of a less barbarous kind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• STORY OF MALIK IBR ROWEIRA. 

AH XI AD 682. 

HAvmo subdued the Beni Asad, and other tribes mhabijiing 
the hills and desert to the north-west of Medina, Kh&hd 
now bent his steps southward, against the Beni Temim who 
occupied the plateau towards the Persian Chilf. * 

This great tribe had from time immemorial spread itself 
with multitudmous branches over the pastnie-lands and 
settlements lying between Yemama and the delta of the 
Euphrates. Some of its clans professed Ghnstianity, but the 
greater portion were heathen. They used in past times to 
have frequent passages, often of a hostile character, with 
Persia.'* Most part of this people had subnutted to the 
claims of Mahomet, and the oratonca? contest between their 
embassy and the poets of Medina forms a cunous episode in 
the Prophet's life.* His death had produced amongst them 
the same unsettlement and apostasy as elsewhere. Abu 
Bekr’s first early success resulted, as we have seen, ill bringing 
some of their chiefs to Medina with the tithes. Meanwhile 
a strange comphcation had arisen whic^i embroiled the Beni 
Yerbda, one of their clans, commanded by* the famous 
Malik ibn Noweira, and eventually brought Khalid on the 
scene. • • 

It was no less than the advent of Sajah, a prophetess, at 

1 See Jj^fe of Mahmet, vol i chap in. Some of the sab-tnbes were great 
and powerAili as the Beni Hantzala, Mftlik, Imrulcays^ DAnm ; and here the 
Beni Yerb6a 

* Ibid ch zzvii. 
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the head of a great host from Mesopotamia. She was 
descended from<the Bern Yerboa, but her family had migrated 
north, and joined the Bern Taghhb, among whom in Meso- 
potamia she had been brought up as a Christian. How long 
and by what steps she had assumed the prophetic o£5ce, and 
what (if any) were her pecuhar tenets, we do not know ; for 
nothing of hers excepting some childish verses has been^ 
preserved. At the head of the Taghlib and other Chnstian 
tnbes,' each led by its own captain, she had crossed into 
Arabia, hewing to profit by the confusion that followed on 
the (feath of Mahomet, and was now on her way to attack 
Medina. Beaching the seats of the Beni Temim, she snm- 
iponed to her presence the Beni Yerb6a, her own clan, and 
promised them the kingdom, should victory crown her arms. 
They joined ^her standard, with Malik ibn Noweira at their 
head. The other clans of the Beni Temim refused to acknow- 
ledge the prophetess ; and so, diverted from her design upon 
Medina, she turned her arms agamst them. In a senes of 
combats, though supported by Malik, she was worsted. 
Then, having made tenfrs and exchanged pnsoners, she 
bethought her bf attacking the rival prophet, Moseilama of 
Yemama, whose story I nftist here in some part anticipate. 

Moseilama was strongly supported by his own people, the 
Beni Hanifa, in his claim to be their prophet and ruler ; but 
he now felt^that the meshes of Abu Bekr were closing round 
him The •Caliph’s oflBcers were ralljung the yet loyal or 
vacillating chiefs in Hejer ; and Kh&hd, whom Moseilama 
dreaded most jf all, was behind? Tidings of the approach of 
a new enemy at this cnsis added to his perplexity ; and he 
therefore sent a finendly message to the prophetess to come and 
meet him. She came, and they found their sentiments so 
much in unison that they cemented the alliance by marriage. 
Moseilama conceded to her one half-share of the revenues of 

> The Beni lyAdh, Namir, and Sheib&n. We shall meet them again in the 
Ir&e campaign 
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Yema.ma— the share, he sAid, which belonged to the Ooreish, 
but which, by their tyranny and violence, thfey had forfeited. 
After a few days she departed again to her own country, 
leaving a party with three of her officers to collect the 
stipulated tribute. Like a meteor, this strange personage 
disappeared as soon almost as she had startled Arabia by her 
^advent , and we hear no more of her.' 

Khalid, flushed with victory, was now drawing near, 
and most of the branches of the Temim were forward 
in tendering their submission to him. At tl^s critical 
juncture, the withdrawal of Rajah, and his own previous 
doubtful attitude, left Malik ibn Noweira at the head of the 
Beni Yerbda in a position of some perplexity, and he was 
undecided how to act.^ On the other hand, conflicting news 
divided the Moslem camp. For some reasoib Khalid was 
bent on attacking the Beni Yerbda. The men of Medina ® 
were equally opposed to the design, for which they alleged 
that Khalid had from the Caliph no authority. It would 


> it 18 said, lived quietly with her tribe after this in the profession 

of Christianity, until with them she was conrerted to {slam There is a 
childish tale that on returning from the hasty nlarriage, her army, scandalised 
that she had received no dower, made her g& back and ask Moseilama, who 
receiv|4 her roughly, refusing her admittance , but, in lieu of dower, agreed to 
remit two of the daily prayers imposed by Mahomet 

By some of the historians the interview between Moseilama and Sa]&h is 
drawn (happily a rare case in these annals) m language of gross indelicacy 
The pruriency suggesting this, is the more gratuitous, as wo afe told, almost 
in the same breath, that Moseilama’s tenets were rather of at ascetic turn 
His system enjoined prayer and fasting, and prohibited (so the tradition runs) 
cohabitation after the birth of a son, to be resumed only, if the child died, till 
the birth of another But our knomedge of the life and doctrines of these 
pretenders to prophecy is really too scanty to warrant us in pronouncing 
judgment upon them 

BeUdzon and Ihp Khalj^ln are among the few who have here kept their 
pages clean. Gibbon chamctensticaUy seizes on the passage 

^ In a passage of Taban (vol i p 188) it is stated that when Amru passed 
through these regions with a column to clear the roads, he and Mklik had 
words with each other It is possible, therefore, that Ehftlid may have had a 
Stronger case against M&lik than appears 

* That IS, the Ans&n, as opposed to the Brfugeea, i e the men of Medina, as 
opposed to the Coreish and men of Mecca 
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have been better for him had he listened to the remon- 
strance. But he replied haughtily, ‘ I am commander. In 
the absence of orders, it is for me to decide. I will march 
against Malik ibn Noweira with the men of Mecca, and 
with such others as choose to follow me. I compel no man.’ 

So he went forward and left the malcontents behind. These, 
however, thought better of it, and rejoined the army. 

Khalid marched straight upon Bitah, the head-quarters of 
Malik, but he found not a soul upon the spot. It was 
utterly deserted. 

In •fact, Malik had resolved on submission, though his 

brought a 

proud spirit rebelled against presenting himself before prisoner 
Khalid. He knew the ordinance of Abu Bekr, that none Khaiid’s 
but they who resisted his arms, and refused the call to c^mp, 
prayer, should be molested. So he told his people that 
there was no longer use in opposing this new way, but that, 
bowing down, they should suffer the wave to pass over 
them . ‘ Break up your camp,’ he said, ‘ and depart every 
one to his house.’ Khalid findmg things thus, was not con- 
tent, but, treating the neighbburhood as enemy’s Lind, sent 
forth bands everywhere to slay and plunder, and take cap- 
tive all that offered opposition or failed to respond to the 
call for prayer. Amongst others, Malik was brought in vath 
his wife and a party ot his people. When challenged, they 
had replied that they too were Moslems. ‘Why, then, 
these weapoits ^ ’ it was asked. So they laid aside their 
arms and were led as captives to the camp. As they passed 
by Khalid, Malik cried aloud to*him, ‘Thy master never 
gave command for this.’ “‘TAy mastei, ,dyest thou?’ 
was the scornful ^eply of Khalid; ‘then, rebel, by thine 
own admission, he is not thine !’ • * 

The captors differed in their evidence. Some averred and, -with 
that tbp prisoners had offered resistance. Others, with Abu 
Catada, a citizen of Medina, at their head, deposed that they ^ 
had declared themselves Moslems, and at once complied 

D 
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With the call to prayer. So they were remanded till 
morning under an armed guard. The night set in cold and 
stormy, and Khahd (such is his explanation), with the view 
of protecting them from its inclemency, gave the guard 
command * to wrap their prisoners.* The word was 
ambiguous, signifying in another dialect * not ^ to wrap,* but 
‘ to slayy and Dhirar, commandant of the guard, taking it in 
that sense, put the prisoners, and with them Malik, forth- 
with to the sword. Khahd, hearing the uproar, hurried 
forth ; but all was over, and he retired, exclainjing, * When 
the Lord hath determined a thing, the same Someth 
verily to pass.* But the fate of Malik was not thus easily to 
be set at rest. He was a chief of name and influence, q.nd 
a poet of some celebrity. The men of Medina who had 
opposed the advance were shocked at his cruel fate. Abu 
Catada roundly asserted the responsibility of Khahd. ‘ This 
IS thy work ^* he said ; and, though chided for it, he persisted 
in the charge. He declared that never again would he 
serve under Khahd’s banner. In company with Motammim, 
Malik’s brother, he set out at once for Medina, and there 
laid a formal complaint before the .Caliph. • Omar, with his 
native impetuosity, took up thd cause of the Yerbda chief. 
K^alid had given point to the allegations of his enemies by 
marrying Leila, the beautiful widow of his victim, on the 
spot. From this scandalous act, Omar drew the worst 
conclusion. ‘ He hath conspired to slay a belJfever,* he said, 
‘ and hath gone in unto his wife.* He was instant with Abu 
Bekr that the offender should be degraded and put m 
bonds, saying, ‘ Tlie sword of Khalid, dipped thus in violence 
and outrage, must be sheathed.* 'Not so,* replied the 
Caliph (of whom it is said that he never degraded one of his 
commanders) ; * the sword which the Lord hath made bare 
agamst the heathen, shall I sheathe the same ? That be 


* In the Kindnite. 
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&x from me.’ Nevertheless, he summoned Ehalid to answer 
for the charge. • 

Khalid lost no time in repairing to Medina. He went 
up straightway to the Great Mosque, and entered it in his 
rough field costume, his clothes rubbed rusty with his girded 
armour, and his turban coiled rudely about the head with 
arrows stuck in it. As he passed along the courtyard 
towards the Caliph’s place, Omar could not restrain himself, 
but seizing the arrows from his turban, broke them over 
his shoulders, and abused him as hypocrite, murderer, and 
adulterer. Khalid, not knowing but that Abu Bekr might be 
of the same mind, answered not a worfl, but passed into the 
Ca]iph’s presence. There he told his story, and the explana- 
tion was accepted by Abu Bekr ; — only he chided him roughly 
for having thus incontinently wedded his victim’s widow, 
and run counter to the custom and feelings of the Arabs in 
celebrating his nuptials on the field. As Khalid again 
passed Omar, he lightly rallied him m words which showed 
that he had been exonerated. Motammim then pressed the 
claim, as one of honour, for j^ayment of his brother’s blood- 
money, and release of the prisoners that remained. For the 
release Abu Bekr gave cbmmand, but the payment he 
declined. , 

Omar remained unconvinced of the innocence of Khalid, 
and still was^of opinion that he should be withdrawn from 
his command! He persevered in pressing this view upon 
Abu Bekr, who would reply, ‘ Omar, hold thy peace * Be- 
fram thy tongue from Khalid. He gave an order, and the 
order was misunderstood.’ But Omar heeded not. He 
neither forgave nor forgot, as in the sequel we shall see. 

The scandal was the greater, because* Malik ibn Noweira 
was a chief renowned for his generosity and pnncely 
virtues, as well as for poetic talent. His brother, Motammim, 
a poet likewise of no mean fame, commemorated his tragic 
end m many touching verses. Omar loved to listen to his 
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elegies ; and he used to tell ^otammim that if he had 
himself possessed the poetic gift, he would have had no 
higher ambition than to mourn m such verse over the fate 
of his own brother Zeid, who shortly after fell at Yemama. 

The materials are too meagre to judge conclusively 
whether the right in this grave matter is on the side of 
Omar or of the Cahph, Abu Bekr. Although the hostile 
bias of Khalid against Malik led undoubtedly to the raid 
upon his tribe and the harsh treatment which followed 
thereupon, still, with the conflicting evidence, we may hold 
the deeper charge unproven. But in wedding tlie widow of 
his enemy while his blood (shed as we are to believe m 
misconception of his order) was fresh upon the ground, 
Khalid, if he gave no colour to darker suspicions, yet 
transgressed the proprieties even of Arab life, and justified 
the indictment of unbridled passion and cold-blooded self- 
indulgence.* 

' A full account of M&lik and Motammim, with copious extracts from their 
poetrj, will he found in Noldeke’s Poe8%e der alien Araher^ Hanover, 1864 
Arab critics take Motammim as the model of elegiac poets, both for beauty of 
expression and intensity of feeling For twenty years he had been blind of 
an eye, and now he told Omar that gnef for hi^i brother’s ^ruel fate had brought 
floods of tears from that eye, which all those years had been bereft of mois- 
ture ‘Verily this surpasseth all other gneff’ said Omar * Yes,’ replied 
Motammim, ‘ it would have been a different thing if my brother had died the 
death of thy brother Zeid upon the field of battle ’ The noble mien and gene- 
rosity of H&lik are painted in glowing colours He used to kindle a great fire 
by his tent all night until the day broke, in the hope of attra,ating travellers to 
his hospitable home ^ 

‘ The darker suspicion has been preserved by tradition, both in prose and 
verse See C de Perceval^ vol iii p 368 , and Kxt&h at Aghdny, vol iii p 
365 Leila, we are told, east hekielf at Kh&lid’s feet, with hair dishevelled 
and unveiled face, imploring mercy for her husband The wretched man, 
noticing the admiring look which the conqueror bestowed upon his wife, cned 
out, ‘ Alas, alas * here is the secret of my fate ' * ‘ Not so,’ said KhAlid, as he 
gave the sign foa beheading him , ‘ but it is thine own apostasy ' All the 
same, he took the wife straightway for his own We may dismiss the scene 
as unsupported by evidence It is also inconsistent with Abu Bekr’s treatment 
His reproach of EhAlid was based not on the impropriety of the act itself 
(which he could hardly have avoided had tlfh story been founded on fact), but 
on. Its being at variance with the ideas of the Arabs to wed on the field of 
battle The example, however, was set by the Prophet himself, who married 
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Safia the night after the battle of Kheibar, and at any rate it was not long m 
becoming a common pwLCtice Following the example of Kh4lid (repeated by 
him agam shortly after), the Moslem warriors made no delay in the field to 
wed — or rather, without wedding, to treat upon the spot as servile concubines — 
the wives and daughters of their fallen foes The practice also now arose of 
taking their own families with them in the field, and marriages were celebrated 
there among themselves — on one occasion, we read, on the eve of an impending 
battle 

As to the tenor of tradition, there are two distinct versions of the tragedy, 
one giving as its cause the misconception of Khd.lid’s order, the other M&lik*s own 
disloyal speech This last, taken separately, is inconsistent with the admitted 
&ct that Kh41id justified himself before Abu Bekr by the former In the text 
I have endeavoured to combine the two narratives 

M&hk had fipwing locks, and (so runs the tradition) when the skulls of 
the pnsorers were cast into the fire under the cooking-pots, his alone would 
not burn because of the mass of hair The story (true or false) shows the 
spirit of savagery rapidly fanned by religious war 

I should perhaps mention that, though tradition is proud of KIi4lid*s 
heroism, he is not a special favourite with Abbasside historians, as his son 
was afterwards a staunch supporter of the Omeyyads 
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3ATTL£ OF YKMAMA. 

1!md of ah XI BaonnoNa o* 6S3 AJ) 

But sterner work was m reserve for Khalid. In the centre of 
Arabia, and right in front of his army, some inarches east, 
lay Yemama. There resided the Bern Hanifa, a powej^ul 
branch of the great tnbe Bekr ibn Waal. Partly Christian 
and partly heathen, the Bern Hanifa had submitted to 
Mahomet ; but they were now in rebellion, 40,000 strong, 
around their prophet Moseilama. It was against these that 
KhMid next directed his steps. 

The beginning of Moseilama^s story belongs to the life 

of Mahomet.^ Small in stature, and of a mean countenance, 

( 

he had yet quahties which fittedr him fof command. He 
visited Medina with a deputation from his people, and it 
WQS pretended that words had then fallen from Mahomet 
signifying that he would yet be a sharer with him in the 
prophetic ofiice. Building thereon, Moseilam^i advanced his 
elaim, and was accepted by his people as their prophet. 

^ le Shaww&l, or two moutjjB before the close of ah XI. As already 
•explained, the dates are arbitranly assumed The E4tib WAckidi places the 
battle of Yem&ma in ah Xll (which begins llarch 18, ad 633), and even 
the engagement of Boz&kha m the same year , but this would throw the cam- 
paign in Irkc altogether too late The oolA which led EhAlid to order his 
prisoners to be * wrapped,’ must have been on the approach*of winter, and cor- 
responds with the chronology which 1 hare been obhged to assume on grounds 
admittedly vague. 

^ See IaJb of Mahomet, ch zzxii. MoaeiUma is a diminutive form of the^ 
adjective Moslem, and is supposed by some to be in that sense a derisive 
epithet He is described as of a contemptible presence, a dark yellow com- 
plexion and a pug nose. 
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When summoned by Mahomet to abandon his impious pre- 
tensions, he sent an insolent answer claimmg to divide the 
land. Mahomet replied in anger, and drove the ambassadors 
from his presence. To counteract his teaching, he deputed 
Bajjal, a convert from the same tribe, who had visited 
Medina, and there been instructed in the Coran.^ On re- 
tummg to his people, however, this man also was gained 
over by the pretender to espouse his claims as founded on 
the alleged admission of Mahomet himself. Moseilama, we 
are told, deceived the people by tncks and miracles ; aped, 
in childish terms, the language of the Cor&n ; and established 
a system of prayers similar to those of Mahomet. In short, 
his religion, so far as we can tell, was but a wretched imitation 
of Islam.® At the period we have now reached, he had just 
rid himself of Sajah, the rival prophetess, by the singular 
expedient of *taking her to wife, and then bribing her by 
half the revenues of Yemama to return from whence she 
came. Parties of Mesopotamian horse were still about the 
country collecting her dues, when Kh&lid’s approach changed 
the scene ; and Moseilama, marchmg out with a great army 
to meet him, pitched his camp at Acraba. * 

Ikrima and Shorahbil*were the commanders originally 
despatched by Abu Bekr to quell the rising at Yemama,® and 
both suffered at the hands of Moseilama from a hasty and un- 


> Some say that he was deputed by Abu Bekr He could recite the whole 
of Sura Beer (s ii ) Kh&lid had not heard of his defection, and looked for 
him to come out and join his army 

> The tales told of him are silly, fie was desired to pray, as Mahomet 
had done, fur rain, but it only intensified the drought , when he prayed for a 
blessing on young children, it made them stammer, become bald, &c He estab- 
lished a sanctuaiy perhaps in imitation of the Kdaba, but it became a mere 
rendezvous for bandits See also the ascetic doc^nes sfcribed to him, and 
the opinion of A1 Eindy, the Apologist, supra, pp 23 &i32 

■ Above, p 18 Uuima was the son of Abu Jahl, the arch-enemy, cursed 
in the Corkn by Mahomet, and himself an inveterate opponent, until the taking 
of Mecca {Life of Mahomet, ch. xziv ) So com^detely was it all forgotten 
now under the new dispensation of equality and brotherhood, that he had one 
of the chief commands giyen him. 
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guarded advance. Iknma, anxious to anticipate his fellow, 
humed forward, and was driven back with loss. The de- 
tails (as generally the case when tradition deals with a 
defeat) are wanting ; but the reverse was so serious that 
Abu Bekr,in reply to the despatch reporting it, wrote angrily 
to Iknma. ‘ I will not see thy face,* he said, ^ nor shalt thou 
see mine, as now thou art. Thou shalt not return hither to 
dishearten the people. Depart unto the uttermost coasts, and 
there join the armies in the east of the land, and then in the 
south.’ So, skirting Yemama, he went forward to Oman, there 
to retneve his tarnished reputation Shorahbil, meanisvhile, 
was directed to halt and await the approach of Khalid.^ 

It was after the reverse of Iknma that Khahd, on being 
summoned to Medina on the affair of Malik ibn Noweira, 
received the commission to attack Moseilama. In anticipa- 
tion of senous opposition, the Caliph promised to strengthen 
his army by a fresh column composed of veterans from 
amongst the men of Mecca and Medina. So Khahd re- 
turned to his camp at Bitah, and when these reinforcements 
came up, he marched in strength to meet the enemy. It 
was now that Shorahbil, whose troop formed the vanguard, 
hastening forward like Iknma, met with a like reverse, and 
was severely handled by Khahd for his tementy. 

While yet a march &om Acraba, Khahd surpnsed a 
mounted body of the Beni Hanifa under command of the 
chief Mojaa. They were returning from a rafd against a 
neighbouring tnbe, unaware of the approach of the Mussul- 
man army. But they belonged to the enemy, and as such 
were all put to the sword, excepting Mojaa, whom Khahd 

^ If Iknma and (^horahl^il were daspatched from Dznl Gassa at the general 
marshalling when Kh&lid marched against Toleiha, then Shorahbil must have 
had long to wait But it is probable (as we have seen) that the popular tradi- 
tion of the simultaneouB despatch of all the columns le a fiction, and that 
KhiLid’s expedition preceded some of the others bj a considerable interval 

After finishing ihe Yem4ma campaign, Shorahbil’s original orders were to 
join Amru in his proceedings against the Bern Codh^fk in the north. 
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Spared, as he said he promised to be useful on the coming 
eventful day, and kept chained in his tent under charge of 
Leila, his lately espoused wife. 

On the morrow, the two armies met upon the sandy plain 
of Acraba The enemy rushed on with desperate bravery. 

* Fight for your loved ones ^ ’ cned the son of Moseilama ; 

^ it 13 the day of jealousy and vengeance ; if ye be worsted, 
your maidens will be ravished by the conqueror, and your 
wives dragged to his foul embrace!’ So fierce was the 
shock that the Moslems were driven back, and their camp 
uncovered. The tent of Khalid was entered by the wild 
Bedouins , and, but for the chivalry of her captive, who con- 
jured his countrymen to spare a lady of such noble birth, 
Leila would have perished by their swords. ‘Gro, fight 
against men,’ Mojaa cried, ^ and leave this woman ; ’ so they 
cut the tent-ropes and departed. There was danger for 
Islam at the moment. Defeat would have been disastrous ; 
indeed, the Faith could hardly have survived it. But now 
the spirit of the Moslems was aroused. Khalid, knowing 
the rivalry between the Bcdomn and the city Arabs, sepa- 
rated them to fight apgirt. On this they rallied one the 
other ; and the sons of the 'desert cned : ‘ Now we shall see 
the carnage wax hot amongst the raw levies of the tojm. 
We will teach them how to fight ’ ’ Prodigies of valour 
were fought all round. The heroic words and deeds of the 
leaders, as oii after another fell in the thick of battle, are 
dwelt on by the historian with enthusiasm. Zeid, the 
favourite brother of Omar, wheeled the men of Mecca, 
singled out Bajjal, and, reproaching his apostasy, despatched 
him forthwith. A funous south wind, charged with the 
desert sand, blew into the faces of the Moslem^ and, bhnding 
them, caused a momentary pause. Upbraiding them for 
their slackness, Zeid cned out : ‘ I shall follow them that 
have gone before ; not a word will I utter more, till we beat 
the apostates back, or J appear to clear myself before my Lord. 
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dose your eyes and clench your teeth. Forward like men I ’ 
So saying, he led the charge and fell. • Abu Hodzeifi^ 
another Companion of note, calling out * Fight for the Cor&n, 
ye Moslems, and adorn it by your deeds I’ followed his 
example and shared his fSate. Seeing this, Abu Hodzei£a*s 
freedman, Salim, seized the banner from his dymg master, 
and exclaiming, ‘ I were a craven bearer of the Cor&n if I 
feared for my hfe,’ plunged mto the battle and was slam.^ 
Nor were the citizens of Medina behind their fellows. Their 
commander, Thabit ibn Cays, reproached them mdignantly : 
‘ Woe be to you,’ he said, * because of this backshdmg. 
Venly, I am clear of ye, even as I am clear of these,’ and he 
pointed to the enemy as he flung himself and perished^in 
their midst. Animated thus, the rank and file charged 
furiously Backwards and forwards swayed^ the hue, and 
heavy was the carnage. But urged by Khalid’s valiant arm,* 
and raising the g^nd battle-^ny * Yd Mohammedd f ’ the 
Moslem arms at length prevailed. The enemy broke and 
began to give. * To the garden ! ’ cned Mohakkem, a brave 
leader of the Beni Hanifa ; * to the garden, and close the 
gate ! ’ Taking his stand, he guarded their retreat as they 
fled into an orchard surround^ by a strong wall, and 
Mqfieilama with them. The Moslem troops, followmg close, 

^ From the expression used, it would almost seem as if SAlim earned the 
CorAn on the point of his flag-staff This was a common practice in after 
times, but the Cor4a was not jet collected Fiissiblj some portion maj have 
been thus borne aloft bj the leader, or the words maj be metaphorical or 
anticipative 

^ In some accounts of the b^tle, £h&lid is i^oken of as challenging his 
enemy to single combat, and slaying, one after another, all who came out 
against him But the circumstances would hardly have admitted of this. 
These single combats are the conventional drapery of all the early battles, and 
need not always bg tahen^as facts Here .they are specially introduced to give 
place to an apocryphal story about Moseilama He came forth to answer the 
challenge of Khhlid, who, in reference to the offer made by him to Mahomet, 
iromcally asked whether he was now prepared * to share the Kingdom ’ , 
whereupon Moseilama turned aside ‘to^oonsult his dsemon ’ KhAhd then rushed 
at him, and he fled * Where is that now* which thou didst promise us?’ 
cned hiB followers to the prophet, but all that he could reply was to bid them 
fight for their honour And their fimuliea. 
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soon swarmed all round the wall, but found no entrance 
anywhere. At ‘last BeiSa, one of the Twelve,* cried, ‘ Lift 
me aloft upon the wall.’ So they lifted him up. For a 
moment, as he looked on the surging mass below, the 
hero hesitated ; then, boldly leapmg down, he beat nght and 
left, until he reached the gate, and threw it open. Like 
waters pent up, his comrades rushed m ; and, as beasts of the 
forest snared m a trap, so wildly struggled the brave Beni Hanifa 
in the Qardm of Death. Hemmed m by the narrow space, 
and hampered by the trees, their arms useless from their 
veryliumbers, they were hewn down, and perished to a man. 
The carnage was fearful, for besides the slain within the 
'\p.ll6, an equal number were killed on the field, and again 
an equal number in the flight.^ The Moslems, too, despite 
their splendid victory, had cause to remember the Garden 
of Death and the battle of Yemdma, for their loss was 
beyond all previous ezpenence. Besides those killed hand 
to hand in the garden, great numbers fell m the battle when 
their ranks wavered and gave way. The Refugees from Mecca 
lost 360 men, and the Citizens of Medina 300, or nearly 700 
in all ; while ftie slaughter amongst the Bedomns, though 
somewhat less, raised the gross number over 1,200, besides 
the wounded And amongst them were mne and thirty 
chief ‘ Companions,’ or men of note, amongst the Prophet's 
followers, ^t Medina there was hardly a house, whether of 
Refugees or native Citizens, m which the voice of wailing 
was not heard.’ 

Moseilama was slain by WaBshi, the same negro wamor 
who, swinging a javehn, after his savage style of warfare, 

> The twelve Leaders at the Pledge of Acaba Life of Mahomet^ ch vi 

* It aS said that 7,000 of the enemy were slain^n eacS of theee occasions, 
bnt the statement is loose and, no doubt, vastly exaggerated. One tradition 
gives the slam in the garden alone* at 10,000 ^ 

■ The greater loss among the men of Mecca and Medina was ascnbed bj 
themselves to their superior gallantly, but by tlie Bedouins to their being raw 
and unused to fighting We see already the seed of the nvaliy which after- 
wards broke out so fatally between the Bedouins and the Coreish 
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round his head, had on the field of Ohod brought the sainted 
Hamza to the ground. After the battle Kh&hd earned the 
chief Mojda, still in chains, over the field to identify the 
dead. As they passed along the field of battle, turning the 
bodies over one after another, they came upon a stalwart 
figure. ‘ Look, was this your master? ’ said Kh&hd. ‘ Najr,’ 
rephed Mojaa, ‘ this was a nobler and a better man.’ It was 
the corpse of the brave Mohakkem, who fell covenng the 
retreat, slam by the hand of Abdul Bahman, the Caliph’s 
son. Then they entered the G-arden of Death. Jimong the 
heaps of the mangled dead, they stumbled on a body $f m- 
significant mien. ‘This is your man,’ said Moj^, as he 
turned it on its side ; ‘ truly ye have done for him I ’ 
‘ Yea,’ replied Khalid, ‘ or rather it is he which hath done for 
you, that which he hath done.’ , 

The Mussulman horse now scoured the country, and every 
day brought in bands of prisoners. Aware that after their 
crushing defeat his people were incapable of resistance, 
Mqjaa bethought him of a stratagem. He represented them 
as holding their forts and fastnesses in force throughout the 
country, and so persuaded Kh&lid to offer theln their lives if 
they at once capitulated. Meanwhile, by his secret sugges> 
tion,f the battlements were hned by every available person, 
even by the old men and women in armed disgmse; and 
KhSibd’s messengers returned with the answe^ that they 
would fight to the last. The army was weaned wi4^ the 
hard struggle, and most of them anxious, after the long cam- 
paign, to return to their hoihes; and so Ehfihd concluded a 
truce, on terms more favourable than they would have 
obtained but for Mojaa’s artifice. When it came to light, 
Khalid reproached him for it ; but in the end excused him 
on the pleaded ground of patnotism, and stood by the treaty. 
Ho sooner was it concluded, than he received a despatch of 
unwonted seventy from Abu Bekr, who, to strike terror into 
other apostate tnbes, commanded that not a single adult 
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male of the ungodly and rebellious race should be spared. 
Fortunately the* truce forbade the bloody edict. The Beni 
Hani&, hke other prostrate tnbes, were received back mto 
the bosom of Islam, and a portion only of their number were 
retained in captivity.* 

When the campaign was ended, Khalid sent a deputa- Deputa- 
tion of the chief survivors to Abu Bekr, who received them 
courteoubly. * Out upon you ! ’ said he ; ‘ how is it that this 
impostor led you all astray ? ’ ‘0 Caliph * ’ they answered, 

< thou hast heard it all ; he was one whom the Lord blessed 
not, imr yet his people ; ’ and they repeated to him some of 
the things he used to say. ‘ Good heavens ’ ’ exclaimed Abu 
Bekr, ‘ Beshrew you ! What kind of words are these ’ 

There is neither sense in them for good nor yet for evil, to 
have begmled you thus, but a kind of strange fatuity.’ So 
he dismissed them to their homes.^ 


Among the killed we meet not a few names himiliar to Many 
us in the annals of the Prophet’s Me. The carnage amongst pamons’ 


the Read€r8—th.oa& who had the Coran by heart — was so , 

great, as to suggest to Omar the first design of collectmg Zeid, 

* brothor of 

tbe sacred lest any part should be lost therefrom.’ At Omar 
the death of his favourite brother Zeid^ who had shared with 


him the dangers of the first battles of Islam, Omar was in- 


consolable. ‘ Thou art returned home,’ he said to his son 


' The terms ^ the treaty, notwithstanding the alleged artifice (which reads 
somewhat strangely) were sufilciently severe The Bern Hanifa agreed to gn e 
np all their armour, their silver and their gold , but they were allowed to 
retain half of their slaves, and get back half of their own people taken pri- 
soner Eh^id had already captured in th^valleyB and open villages so* many 
prisoners, that he had sent 600 to Abu Bekr as the royal Fifth, implying a 
total number of 2,600 But Omar subsequently freed all slaves of Arab blood. 

Selma, one of the Hanifa chiefs, sought to dissuade his people from sur- 
render, saying that the winter was not overpast, asid thaf the enemy must 
retire Being overruled, he fled and committ^ suicide 

* The sayings reported were such as these ' 0 croaking frog, thou neither 
preventest the drinker, nor yet defllest the water ’ * We shall have half the 
land and ye the other half, the Coreish are an overbearing folk.* But as I 
have said before, we have not the materials for knowing what the real teaching 
of Moseilama was, nor the secret of his influence. 
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Abdallah, ‘ safe and sound ; and Zeid is dead. Wherefore 
wast not thou slain before him ? I wish nofrto see thy fiice.’ 
‘ Father ! ^ answered Abdallah, ‘ he asked for martyrdom, 
and the Lord granted it. I strove after the same, but it was 
not given unto me.’ Such was the spmt of these Moslem 
wamors. 

Khalid again signalised his victory by wedding a captive 
maid upon the field. ‘ Give me thy daughter to wife,’ he 
said to Mojaa, the prisoner who had so faithfully defended 
his bride in the hour of peril. * W'ait,’ replied Mojaa ; ‘ be 
not so hasty. Thou wilt endamage thyself m the eyes of 
thy Chief, and me likewise.’ ‘ Man, give me thy daughter ! ’ 
he repeated imperiously ; so Mojaa gave her to him. Whpn 
Abu Bekr heard of it, he wrote him a letter sprinkled 
with blood. ‘ By my life ^ thou son of Khalid’s father, thou 
art a pretty fellow, living thus at thine ease. Thou weddest 
a damsel, whilst the ground beneath the nuptial couch is yet 
wet with the blood of twelve hundred ’ ’ The reproof fell 
lightly upon Khalid. ^ Tips is the work,’ he said, as he read 
the epistle, * of that left-handed fellow,’ meamng Omar. 
The sentiment, however, was Abu Bekr’s^own; but the 
‘ Sword of the Lord ’ could not be spared. 

,We shall meet Khalid next m Chaldsea, by the banks of 
the nver Euphrates. 

> The Persian paraphrase of Tabari gires a highly Coloured version 
Khilid, it tells us, gave his bride the dower of a million pieces out of the spoil, 
while on the marriage night the Moslem wamors lay about hungry and m 
want ^ Verses banded about the |amp to this effect reached Omar, and put 
him in a towenng passion He nearly persuaded Abu Bekr to recall Kh&lid, 
but the Caliph, reflecting that, after so great a victory, it would discourage 
the army, contented himself with a reproachM letter All this is evidently 
gross exaggeration founded probably on the dislike of the Abbasside histonans. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE REBELS IN THE EAST AND SOUTH OF 

ARABU. 

AH XI AD 632-3. 

m 

Having traced Khalid’s victonous career from the north to 
the centre of Arabia, we shall now follow the Mussulman 
arms m their progress from Bahrein and Oman on the 
Persian Gulf, along the southern coast to Hadhramaut and 
Yemen, but ftiore briefly than before, both because the 
authonties themselves are bnef, and also because the in- 
terest of the story, apart from a few instructive inadents, 
centres mainly in the general result, that is, the reclamation 
of apostate Arabia. 

Beyond Yeijiama, skirting the western shore of* the 
Persian Gulf from Catif to Oman, hes the long tract, deseit 
and httoral, called Hejer and Bahrein. It was chiefly occu- 
pied by the Beni Bekr, and other branches of the great Bern 
Eabia family. Mondzir, the Christian chief of Bahrein, had 
adopted IslaA, and, m acknowledgment of the Prophet’s 
suzerainty, entertained a Eesident from Medina at his court.* 
He died shortly after Mahomet, a^d then the whole provmce 
rebelled. One tribe alone was kept loyal by Jarfld, a dis- 
ciple taught at the feet of the Prophet, who now preached 
that, though Mahomet had gone the way^of alhthe prophets, 
Islam would not the less survive. Ala, the Eesident, who 
had fled upon the outbreak, was reappointed by the Caliph, 
and despatched with a force to reclaim the rebelhous pro- 
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> See the previouB history of the provmee, of Mahomit ch zzx. 
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vince. This was after the brilliant campaign of Khalid, and 
the country was sufficiently near the scene «of his operations 
to feel its influence. As he passed along the outskirts of 
Yemama, the Beni Hanifa, Temim, and other tribes, anxious 
to prove their loyalty, sent continents to join the column.* 
Thus reinforced to double his original numbers, Ala attempted 
to cross the waterless zone of Dahna, lying between him and 
the Gulf. The army lost its way, and was overtaken by 
darkness in the very midst of the wilderness ; the water was 
all spent, no springs were known of, and they resigned them- 
selves to despair. With the sun would arise a sccftching 
The heat, and they would all pensh of thiist. But, in answer to 
miraculoTifl ^ries and supplications, as morning brojce, 

water suddenly appealed shining on the horizon They 
hastened forward, and found it to be a lake Wateiing then 
camels and horses therefrom, they drank themselves abun- 
dantly, and went on their journey joyfully The marvel is, 
in the believers’ eyes, the more extraordinary, as no sjiring 
had ever been seen in the wilderness of Dahna before, nor 
after the most diligent search has the miraculous lake ever 
been found again.* ^ • • 

* The mission of AlA must have been considerably later than that of 
KHIllid We have before seen reason to believe that the various expeditions 
were not, as tradition represents, despatched all at once from Dzul Cassa 

* The Beni Hanifa, Moseilama's tnbe, was a branch of the same Beni Bekr 
ibn Will, mentioned in the text, as also the Beni Temim^who to this day 
(such is the tenacity with which the Bedouins hold to their native soil) occupy 
the same pasture-lands Some details are given regarding the chiefs who had 
remained tolerably loyal throughout Thus Cays ibn Asim, Zibric4n, &c , who 
at first vacillated, though they kept aloof from Siij&h, now, as A\k drew near, 
came forth with the tithes which during the anarchy had been kept in deposit, 
and fought upon his side 

We are also told of a staunch believer, Thom&ma, who was able to maintain 
his loyalty with a^party fif his tnbe, until Alft appeared He joined the force, 
but came to an untimely and ignommions end He was presented for his 
bravery with the spoils taken from the person of Hotem (to be noticed below), 
and, wearing them on a journey, was set upon by the people as JGiotem’s 
murderer and as such put to death 

* This IS the solitary expedition since the death of Mahomet around which 
tradition has gathered a halo of marvellous tales. When they helted on that 
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The rebeUion in Bahrein had by this time assumed for- Bahxwn 
anidable dimensiQns. Hotem, a powerful chief, had gathered 
around him not only the backsliding tribes, but also the 
mixed races of Persian and Indian parentage, who abounded 
on the shores of the &u]^Hand they had fixed upon a scion 
"'of the house of Hira as their king. The faithful remnant 
under Jarud, blockaded by the rebels, were nearly succumb- 
ing to hunger, when, to their relief, Ala appeared. For 
oflFensive operations, however, agamst so great a host, the Mos- 
lem force was still too weak. To guard their position, they 
dug a^eeji trench m front, and for a whole month contented 
themselves with single combats and indecisive skirmishing. 

At last, one night, finding the enemy dl^ordered and over- 
come with wine, they made an attack fiom all sides, put them 
to flight, and killing Hotem, took the jirmce of Hira pnsoner.® 

The discomfited force fled, and, taking ship, found refuge Miracu- 
in Darin, one of the numerous islets a little way off from the desLnt on 
mainland, and the seat of a Nestorian bishopric ® Thither 
they were pursued by Ala, and here again we are told 

of a miraculous interposition. No boats or means of trans- 

• 

miserable night, tne» beasts of .bntden all ran off wildly with their loads 
Not one was left, and the army was near perishing of hunger as well as thirst 
in the morning, they returned from all directions with their burdens, of their 
own accord The lake is likened to the water that flowed from the rock inAhe 
wilderness when struck by Moses 

^ Called Ebnda The traders from India settled (as they do now) along 
the coast from the Euphrates to Aden, and so a mongrel race sprang up 

* He bore th^ dynastic name of Mundzir, and, hanng been freed at the 
instance of an Arab relative, embraced Islam He had the surname of Gharur 
(deceiver), but said that he ought rather to have been called MaghritT (deceived) 

The relations of these tribes on the NEf of Arabia, with Hira and also 
with Persia, were close and constant Little more than twenty years before, 
the Beni Bekr had beaten back the combined forces of Persia and Htra The 
connection of the Arab tribes in this quarter with Persia corresponded with 
that between the Synan tribes and the Roman empire, of Mahomet, 

Yol 1 p. cbuxii ) 

* For the island D&rin (or Birin) see an interesting article by Sir H 
Bawlinson, on the islands ol Bahrein, Roydt As Society's Journal, vol xii 
p. 222, et soq There were five bishops in this province, and * the insnlar see 
18 always named Birin * We have here indirect evidence of the prevalence of 
the Chnstian faith in northern Arabia, far down the shores of the Persian^Gulf 

E 
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port were anywhere at haiid« Baisin^, therefore, a wild 
invocation to the Lord of Hosts for help, iJie Moslems 
rushed into the sea and crossed the strait as it had been a 
shallow sandy beach. The enemy^^en suxpnse on their 
island, were put utterly to the s^^^ so that not one escaped 
to tell the tale. A pious bard has likened the passage to 
that of the Israelites through the Bed Sea, and a monk is 
said to have been converted by the double miracle of waters 
breaking out m the wilderness, and waters drying up in the 
channel of the great deep. The spoil was prodigious,’ and 
multitudes of women and children were taken oaptiveD 
While thus engaged, AM received material help from 
loyal followers along the coast. They secured the waven^, 
protected the rear from surprise, and overawed unruly tribes 
ever ready for plunder and rapme. Thus the whole region 
of Hejer, reclaimed to the faith, fell peaceably under the 
government of AM.* Amongst those who aided in this work 
was M^tbarma, a chief of great influence over the Bekr clans, 
from one of which he sprang.® Following up the victory of 
AM along the coast, this warrior m his pn^ess northward 

E acted at last the delta of the l^uphrates, where he inaugn- 
.ted a movement that was of lasting importance and which 
shortly engage our attention. 

The /».aTnpaig n of Omdn followed close upon that of 

> got S,000 poets The tale u told mth sncb atnnr- 

gaBces as we are aeenstomed to only in the life of the Preset, eg the strait 
was so hroad that it to(d[ a day and a night tm a ship to cioss» yet not the 
hoof of a camel was wetted It is remaifcahle that, with few esceptioiis, this 
expedition is the only one, after the death of Mei^et, regardipg which each 
chddish tales are told ^ 

* There is a tradition that two ehiefh Zibnedn and Aeia ohtainrd from 
Aba Bekr a patent appointing them eolleeton of tithe in nahiein, on eondibra 
that they made themselves responsible for its l^alty. The doenment was 
shown to Omar, who, angiy apparently beeanse Aera had been an apostate, tore 
It up Talha, who had negotiated the aflhtr, went to Abn Bekr and asked, 
‘ Art then ruler, or IS Omar f’ ‘Omar,’ he replied, ‘bntobedienee is due to me.’ 
IHiis (which illustrates the great inflnenee of Omar with the Caliph)may have 
referred to a part of the Bahrein coast not under AU 

* He Hnngod to the Beni Shaybdn, a snb-tnbe of the Beni Bekr. 
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REDUCTION OF OMAN AND MABRA. 

Bahrein.' Jeyfar, Pnnce of Oman, had a year or two before 0«“4“ 

** conquered 

tendered hiB allegiance to Mahomet. Amru was thereupon de- byHod- 
puted to be the Prophet’s Representative at his court, and the 
demand of tithes from this distant province was- foregone, on 
-condition that they weredjjpjstnbuted among the local poor.* 
Notwithstanding this concession, Mahomet was no sooner dead 
than the whole province revolted. The rebellion was led by 
one Lacldt, who, to swell his influence, claimed himself to be a 
pr(^het. Jeyfar fled to the mountains and Amru to Medina. 

The task of reclaiming Om&n and the adjoining province of 
M§.hra,was committed by Abu Bekr to Hodzeifa and Ar&ja, 
two converts of influence in those parts.® They were assisted 
by Raima, son of Abu Jahl, who (as we have seen) was bidden 
by Xbu Bekr to retneve his reputation m this distant quarter. 

Arrived m Oman, they effected a junction with Jeyfar, and 
were then sufficiently strong to re-occupy Sohw,® An engage* 
ment followed at Daba. Here the Moslems, hard pressed, were Battle of 
near to suffenng defeat, when, at the critical moment, a great 
body of Abd al Cays and other tribes recently reclaimed m 
Bahrein appeared on the field Rnd turned the battle in their 
&vour. The slaqghter amonest the enemy was great, and 
their femihes, which they haa placed m the rear to nerve their 
courage, fell a welcome pnze into the believers’ hands. The 
mart of Dabfi, enriched by Indian merchandise, yielded a 
magnificent booty, and Atfiija was at once deputed to 
Medina with tfle royal Fifth of slaves and plunder. 

Hodzeifa, was left behind as governor of Oman. Ikninft iknma 
* Toducos 

having reached the easternmost point of Arabia, turning now Mthm 

> No dates are gifen. But as the battle which follows was retrieyed by 
reinibroements from the Bern Abd al Gays, and as that tribe was only set free 
by the success of A14, the operations in 0m4n must necessarily have been later 
*than those in Bahrein * 

* See Xi/e if Mahomet, ch zxx 

* They belon§[ed to the great families of Azd and Himyer, who inhabited 
that part of the Peninsula, and had therefore both experience and local influence 

< Sohdr, still a mercantile port, lies above 100 miles west of Maskat The 
bazaar of Dabft was probably near to it 
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to the south-west, pursued his Victonous course to Mahra, 
His army was swelled not only by the Bahrein contingent 
but by fresh levies, attracted by his success, from the tribes 
upon his march. Md.hra was distracted at this moment by 
the quarrel of two nval chiefs. Espousing the cause of the 
weakest, who at once avowed the faith, Ikrima attacked the 
other and achieved a great victory. Among the spoil were 
2,000 Bactnan camels and a vast supply of arms and beasts 
of burden. This quarter of the peninsula, including the 
islands along the coast, was soon completely pacified. After 
some time spent here in the re-estabhshment of order, {^nma, 
with an army now of overwhelming strength, advanced, as he 
had been instructed, to join Mohajir in the campaign against 
Hadhramaut and Yemen. But before proceeding further, ’we 
must take a brief retrospect of things in the south and west 
of the peninsula. 

The commotion in that quarter caused by the rebellion 
of Aswad, the ‘ Veiled Prophet,’ had hardly subsided, when 
the death of Mahomet threw the land into a worse confusion. 
Mecca and Tsi,yif, after the first excitement, remained toler- 
ably secure under their governors, the youthful Attab* and 
Othman ibn al Afis. But m the Vt/tdma (coast washed by the 
Bed Sea), as well as in the intenor, misrule and violence 
were nfe. A party of marauders from amongst the Beni 
Khozaa and other lawless Bedomns round about the Holy 
City, ready as ever for plunder and rapine, ^ere dispersed 
with great slaughter by the levies of Att&b. Order was 
maintain ed by a body of dQO men quartered within the sacred 
limits, and by small pickets throughout the districts of Mecca 
and Tayif. But between them and Yemen there was nothing 


' AttAb had been governor ever since Mahomet appointed him on the cap- 
ture of Mocca The rebels were headed by Jondob of the Mudl\| tnbe Peni- 
tential verses, recited by this rebel chief on his submission, have been preserved 
{Tahan, i p 212) In the paucity of trustworthy tradition at this period, such 
verses are peculiarly valuable, amplifying as they do the meagre matenals 
at our command, and giving fixed and certain pennts 
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save turmoil and jilarm. Troops of bandit horse, remnants of 
the false prophet’s army, hovered about the country to the 
south and west of Najran. They were headed by Amr ibn 
M6dekenb, a poet of note and a chief of great local influence, 
before whom Khalid ibn Said, the governor of Najran, fled for 
his life. On one occasion, however, Khalid, with but a small 
following, surprised Amr and spoiled him of his horse and the 
sword Sams&t, inherited from Himyar kings and famous in 
Arab song.* The whole coast was in a ferment, and the loyal 
adherents of Islam weie fain to flee for shelter to fastnesses 
in the mountains. Bands of the Beni Azd, occupying the 
uplands, approached the sacred territory in threatening atti- 
tude, but were dispersed by the governor of Tayif. The whole 
Tihama was overrun by swarming bands of the Akk and Ash^r 
tribes, who closfed the roads and barred communications with 
the south. Tahir, who had been placed by Mahomet over 
these tribes, was now commissioned with a force to rally 
the faithful remnant on the spot, and to clear the country of 
the robbers infesting it This he did so effectually that the 
roads became agjiin impassable, but now simply from “the 
offensive multitude of carcases strewn upon them.® 

In Yemeni peace was not so easily restored. The false 


' According to another account of this aflfair, KhAlid (who had been appointed 
by Mahomet collect^ of tithes and resident with the Beni Zobeid in the quarter 
south of Mecca), attacked Amr ibn Madekenb, and having taken his sister 
prisoner, obtained the sword as her ransom. The sword came several years 
afterwards into the poi^ession of the Cloi ernor of Ki^fa, who offered to give it 
back to Amr, to show its marvellous tempir, Amr look it, and at one blow 
severed the pack on his mule’s back in two Then he returned it to the 
governor, saying that he could not retain a sword of which he had once been 
despoiled Among other poetry is some by Amr himself — ‘ The sword of the 
son of Dzu Cayfar (a d 476) was mine , its blade was .tempered in the age of 
Ad It hath a grooved blade which cleaveth helmets, and the bodies of 
men, in twain ' See Caumn de Perceval, vol i p 117 , also Mr C J Lyall’s 
translations from the Hamasah Journal Aa Soc of Bengal, 1877, vol advi 
pp 179, et seq It is curious to remark how many Arab warriors were also 
poets of renown 

* The tradition was preserved m the name of ‘ the Villains* {Akhabiih) road, 
by which this part of the coast was long known 
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prophet Aswad (it will be recollected) was assassinated by 
three of his courtiers, who, at the bidding of Mahomet, con- 
spired with his wife against him.' These were the Arab 
chief Cays ibn Abd Yaghuth, commander of his army, and 
the two ministers, of Persian descent, Feroze and Dadweih^ 
who thereupon succeeded to the government at Sanaa.^ 
When tidings of these events reached Medina just after 
Mahomet’s death, Abu Bekr appointed Feroze to be his lieu- 
tenant, with Cays and Dadweih to help him. The Arab blood 
of Cays rebelled against serving under a foreigner, and he 
plotted to expel the whole Persian race. The pnnces of 
Himyar, however, Dzul Kelaa and others,® would not help 
him, and he was obliged to call in the aid of the bngfand 
Amr ibn MSdekerib and his marauding bands. Dadweih was 
treacherously slam by Amr at a feast, but Feroze escaped, 
and after much hardship, secured his retreat with a 
friendly tnbe in the hills of Khaulan. For a time Cays 
earned all before him. The family of Feroze was taken 
captive, and the Persian settlers, pursued m every direction, 
fled to the mountams, or took ship from Aden. Feroze 
appealed for help to the CahpK ; but it was long before 
he had any troops to send. So Feroze cast about for himself, 
and at length, by the aid of some loyal tribes, put the troops 
of Cays to flight, regained possession of his family and 
reoccupied Sanaa.^ v* 


* Life of Mahomet^ chap xxxu 

> Yemen was, for a coD6ideTa61e period in the seTenth century, goremed by 
a Satrap ae a dependency of Persia , and large numbers of Persians then settled 
in the country These were their descendants, and also the ^ida of mixed 
parentage {Life of Mahomet, toI i , p cxliY ) 

* Pzul EelAa and other semi-independent Himyar chiefs occupying tlie 
neighbounng districts ^ Some of these remained loyal, and distinguished them- 
selyes greatly m the Syrian campaigns 

4 Feroze was a poet, as well as a statesman , and his verses lamenting the 
captivity of his family, and threatening revenge, have been preserved, ( Tahartf 
1 p. 220 ) Abd Ya^hfUh, or servant of the idol of that name worshipped in 
the south of Arabia See LyalTs translations from the Hamasah, quoted above. 
We hear of him afterwards, but not much of Feroze* 
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But more effectual B^Po quell the disordered country 
was soon at hand. On one side, Moh&jir was marchmg 
&om the north. Appomted by the Prophet his heutenant 
in Hadhramaut, he had long been detained by sickness at 
Medina, and perhaps also by the inabihty of the Caliph to 
furnish him with a following. He was the last of the 
commanders sent forth by Abu Bekr to reclaim the back- 
slidmg tnbes. Passing through Tayif and Kajran, as late, 
probably, as ten or twelve months after the death of 
Mahomet,* he was joined on the way by various loyal tnbes, 
and thus approached the disturbed country at the head of a 
substantial force. On the other side, Iknma, with his great 
aiyl ever-growing army, was advancing from the east. 
Hastemng to meet Moh4jir, he, for the present, left Hadhra- 
maut on his right, and passed rapidly on to Aden. Alarmed 
at the gathering storm. Cays ibn Abd Yaghhth and Amr ibn 
MMekenb had joined their forces to oppose Mohcljir. But 
soon quarrelling, they jiarted, and, according to the wont of 
Arab poets, abused each other in insulting verse.^ Amr, 
perceiving opposition to be now m vam, sought, by a strange 
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* Aa usual, no date is given But as only now he met Iknma, who had 
made a inarch of several weeks from Om4n, after the campaign in the East, 
the penod must have been late in the year ah XI , if not the beginning of 
A.H XII. Tabari, as I have said before, places the entire reduction of apof>> 
tate Arabia within a h XI 

MohAjir was kcother to 0mm Salma, one of the Prophet s wives He was 
one of the malingerers who absented himself from the Tebdk campaign, and 
so incurred the displeasure of Mahomet (L^fe of Mahomet , chap txvui ) But 
0mm Salma, one day, washing the Prophet’s head, made mention to him of her 
brother, and, finding the opportunity favo%rable, called him m His excuse 
was accepted , and the government of Hadhramaut was then and there con- 
ferred on him 

* The verses are quoted by Taban, vol. i. p. 224 The Arabs, and especi- 
ally their poets, had the faculty of abusing one anoU)^r in the grossest manner. 
About the same time, lampoons were bandied between Amr ibn Mhd^enb 
and Earwa, a loyal chief of the Beni Muxhd, who maintained a constant check 
upon Amx^s proceedings. As regards Farwa, we are told that when he first 
presented himself to Mahomet, he eaqdamed how his tribe and the Beni 
Hiamddn had an idol which each kept alternately for a year The contested 
poBseesion of this idol led in bygone time to the famous battle of A1 Basm. 
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expedient, to gain his safety. Wade a night attack upop 
Cays, and earned him pnsoner to Moh&jir; but he had 
forgotten a safe-conduct for himself. Mohajir, therefore, 
seized them both, and sent them in chains to Medina. The 
Caliph was at first minded to put Amr to death because of 
the murder of Dadweih ; but he demed the enme, and there 
was no evidence to prove it. ‘ Art thou not ashamed,’ said 
Abu Bekr to him, ‘ that following the rebel cause, thou art 
ever either a fugitive or in bonds? Hadst thou been a 
defender of the Faith instead, then had the Lord raised thee 
above thy fellows.’ ‘ So assuredly it is,’ repUed the hifinbled 
chief ; ‘ I will embrace the faith, and never again will 1 
desert it.’ So the Caliph forgave them both ; and his 
clemency was not abused, for we find these gallant but 
unscrupulous chiefs soon after fightmg loyally,in the Persian 
war. 


After this, Yemen was speedily reduced to order. The 
rebel horse, remnant of the false prophet’s army, was ptar- 
sued without quarter, and soon exterminated. And Mohajir, 
estabhshed firmly at SanSa, ruled in security over the whole 
of that country, from Najran to Aden. 

Mohajir and Iknma were now at leisure to turn their 
arms agamst ffadhrammi, the great provmce which occupies 
the south of Arabia, east of Yemen. There Ziad, who 
held Mohajir’s government durmg his protracted absence, 
was hard pressed. He had, at an early penod, aroused the 
hatred of the Bern Kinda by harshness m coUectmg the 
tithe ; but, supported bjP the Sakfin, and other tnbes 
hostile to the Beni Kmda, he bad obtained several im- 
portant advantages over them.' On one ocoasioq he earned 
off, with great speil, the frmilies of a vanqmshed tnbe. 
Ash&th ibn Cays, chief of the Einda, was moved by their 


* The Beni Sakiin were loyal tbTonghoat the rebellion, and gave protection 
to the faithful refugees from other tribes. Among others, ]!do&dz ibn Jabal, 
deputed by Mahomet to teach the tnbes of the south the CorAn and the tenets 
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cnea ; and, having gatheraR strong force, fell upon ZiSd, 
and rescued the* captives. It is the same Ash&th who, 
when he tendered his homage to Mahomet, had betrothed 
to himself the sister of Abu Bekr.‘ Thus compromised 
he went mto active rebelbon, and roused the whole country 
against Zi&d, who, surrounded by the enemy, despatched 
an urgent summons to Mohijir to hasten to his dehver- 
ance. 

By this time Mohajir and Iknma, marching respectively 
from San^ and Aden, had effected a junction at Mareb, 
and wfre crossing the sandy desert of Sayhad, which lay 
between them and Hadhramaut. Learmng the cntical 
position of Ziad, Mohajir set off in haste with a flying 
squadron, and, joined by Ziad, fell upon Ash&th, and dis- 
comfited him .with great slaughter. The routed enemy 
fled for refuge to the stronghold of Nojeir, which Mohajir 
immediately invested. Iknma soon came up with the mam 
body, when there were troops enough both to surround 
the city and also to ravage^ all the country round about, 
Stung by witnessing the ruin of their kmdred, and pre- 
femng death to dishonour/ the gamson salhed forth, and 
fought the Moslems at every pomt about the fortress. 
After a desperate struggle, in which the approaches w^e 
filled with the dead, they were dnven back. Meanwhile 
Abu Bekr, appnsed of the obstmate resistance, sent orders 
to make an example of the rebels, and give no quarter. 
The wretched gamson, with the enemy, daily increasing, 
and no prospect of relief, we?e now bereft of hope. 
Seeing the position desperate, the wily Ash&th made his 

way to Iknma and treacherously agreed to deliver up 

• 

of Islam (Ltje 0/ Mahomet ^ chap xzz }, took refnge with thorn, and married a 
lad7 from amongst them He was so enamoured of this SakfLnite wife that it 
used to be his constant prajer that in the resurrection he and she might both 
be raised together He died in the plague a k XVHl, 

* See the account of their brilliant cavalcade and the betrothal, Life oj 
Mahomet^ chap, zxx 
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the fortress if mne lives were g^uaxaateed. The Moslems 
entered, slew the fightmg men, and *took the women 
captive. The hst of the mne to be spared was presented 
to Mohijir. ‘Thy name is not here ! ’ ened the conqueror, 
exultingly, to Ash&th ; for the craven traitor had forgotten, 
m the excitement of the moment, to enter his own name ; 
— ‘ the Lord be praised, who hath condemned thee out 
of thine own mouth.’ So, having cast him into chams, 
he was about to order his execution, when Iknma mterposed 
and induced him, much against his will, to refer the cause 
to Abu Bekr. The crowd of captive women, mourning the 
massacre of their sons and husbands, loaded the recreant as 
he passed by with bitter imprecations.' Amved at Medina, 
the Caliph abused him as a pusillanimous wretch who had 
neither the power to lead, nor yet the courage to defend, 
his people; and he threatened him with death. But 
at last, moved by his appeal to the terms agreed upon by 
Iknma, and by his protestations that he would thence- 
forth fight bravely for the &ith, Abu Bekr not only forgave 
him, but allowed him to fulfil the marriage with his sister.* 
Ash&th remained for a while in idleness at 'Medina, and the 
Caliph was heard to say that one of the three things that he 
rqpented having done dunng his Caliphate was his weakness 
in spanng this rebel’s life. But afterwards Ash&th went to 
the wars m Syria and Ir&c, and there redeem|d his name. 

By these operaticms the rebellion in the south was 
crushed, and the reign of Islam completely re-established. 
Moh&jir elected to rexnaiif in Yemen, where he shared the 
government with Feroze. Zi&d continued to administer 
Hadhramaut. 

A curious story is told of a lady whom Dcrima married 


* A thousand iromen were captured in the Ibrtreas They called after 
Ash&th as he passed, ‘he smellethof humu^’ i e ha is a recreant traitor 

* Her name was Onun Parwa Thnr son Mohammsd was lolled fighting 
in the army (rf hlus&b against Mokht&r Suns verses hy Ash&th lamentuig 
the catastrophe of Nqeir have been mreserved Taban, vol i. p 248. 
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at Aden, and carried with him into his camp. She had iknma 
been betrothed lo Mahomet, but the marriage had never lady who 
been consummated. The soldiers murmured, and questioned 
the propriety of Iknma's marriage. Moh&jir referred the 
matter to Abu Bekr, who decided that there was nothing 
wrong in the proceeding, as Mahomet had never fulfilled his 
contract with the betrothed damsel.' • 

I should not here omit to mention the fate of two song- T^o song- 
stresses in Yemen, who were accused, one of satirising the JaSilated 
Prophet, the^ other of ridiculing the Moslems, in their songs, 

Mohajir had the hands of both cut off, and also (to stay 
their singing for the future) their front teeth pulled out. 

The Caliph, on hearing of it, approved the pumshment of 
the first ; for, said he : ^ Crime against a prophet is not as 
crime against, a common man ; and, indeed, had the case 
been first referred to me, I should, as a wammg to others, 
have directed her execution.’ But he disapproved the 
mutilation of the other. 

> She was the daughter of one Koman, who, praising her attractions to 
Mahomet, added, as the climax, that she newer bad had sudmesB of any kind 
After a private interview with her, Mahomet sent her back to her home in the 
south, saying, ' Had the Lord seen anything good in her, it had not been thus * 

In the Life of Mahomet^ I rejected as apocryphal this and other accounts 
of the Prophet’s betrothal to certain females with whom marriage wa%not 
consummated In the present case, however, the betrothal is certainly con- 
firmed by the curious objection taken by the army to Iknma’s marriage on 
account of the inchoate relation m which she at one time stood to the Prophet , 
and It IS therefore possible that other betrothals which at the time appeared 
to me improbable may also be founded on fact See Life of Idahomety 
chap zxii , and Ibn OotfibSi p 18. 

It will be remembered that the widow^of the Prophet, as * Mothers of the 
Faithful,’ were prohibited by the Oorkn from re-mazxying. ibid, p 308 
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With the campaign in Hadhramaut, opposition in Arabia was 
at an end. A bnef review may be of use before we pass on 
to the wars without. • 

North, east, south, and west throughout the peninsula, 
the circle of victory was now complete. It bogan, we might 
say, with the avenging expedition of Osama, directed by 
the Prophet against the Syrian border. This was followed 
up, more leisurely, by the arms of Amru, who restored the 
prestige of Islam amongst the Godhaa and other tribes on the 
Roman frontier. During Osama’s absence the brave Caliph, 
with but a scanty following, beat back the rebel tnbes 
which, hovering around Medina, threatened the heart of 
Islj,m. Then followed Khalid’s brilliant achievements, 
which, begmmng with the Bern Tay on the north-east, and 
reclaiming the apostate tnbes as he moved sou^h, ended with 
the bloody and decisive field of Yemama m the centre of 
Arabia. The flower of the Moslem troops was engaged in 
this great struggle, which' decided the fate of Islam, then 
trembling in the balance ; and while it was in progress, oper- 
ations languished elsewhere. Subsequently, the campaign 
throughout the peninsula was earned on vigorously, but in 
many quarters with hmited resources and varying fortune ; 
till Iknma, sweeping down the eastern coast, jomed Mphajir 
in the south, and stamped out the last embers of apostasy. 

The rebelhon was totally suppressed, but the people re- 
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mamed still backward and sullen. ^The wild and turbulent 
tribes were brought back unwillingly. They chafed at the de- 
mand of tithe and obedience to Medina. It was simply force 
and fear that as yet attached them to the Caliph. The ques- 
tion occurs, what would have been the fortune of Islam had no 
grand impulse arisen from without ? It may be difficult to 
say, but the prospect certainly was not encouraging. Con- 
victions so shallow and aspirations so low as those of the 
Bedouin would soon have disappeared , and force and fear 
could not long have availed to hold together the repellent 
atoms .which •go to form the Arab nation. The South was 
jealous of the North ; the Bedouins of the desert scorned the 
population settled in towns and villages; every tnbe had 
some cause of rivalry with its neighbour ; new feuds were ever 
arising out of the law of blood. Even in Medina, the cradle 
of the faith, the Bern Aus were impatient of the Beni Khazraj, 
and both were jealous of the Eefugees from Mecca. The 
only authority recognised by a Bedouin is the authonty of 
his tribal chief, and even that sits lightly. To him freedom 
IS life; and dependence on* a central power most hateful. 

The yoke of I&lam (had nothing external supervened) would 
soon have been shaken off, and Arabia returned again to its 
former state. j But fortunately for Islam (sadly for tlje 
interests of humamty) a new idea electnfied the nation. No 
sooner was apostasy put down than, first in Chaldsea and 
then in Syna, colhsion with the Christian tnbes kindled 
the fire of foreign war ; and forthwith the Arabs, both town 
and Bedouin, were riveted to Islam by a common bond — 
the love of rapine and the lust of spoil. 

That the heritage" of Islam is the world was an after- The 
thought. The idea (spite of much proleptic tradition) had 
presented itself but dimly, if at all, to Mahomet himself. 

His world was Arabia ; and for it Islam was sent. From first 
to last the call was made pnmanly to Arabs and to them 
alone. It is true that, some years before his death, Mahomet 
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had summoned certain kings and pimoes to confess the 
cathohc faith of Abraham ; but the step had not in any 'vaj 
been followed up. Nor was it otherwise with the command 
to fight against idolators, Jews, and Ghnstians : that command 
was announced to the Arab tnbes. assembled in pilgrimage at 
Minli ; ’ it had reference only to them, and had no immediate 
bearing whatever on warfare beyond the bounds of the 
pemnsula. The Prophet’s dymg legacy was to the same 
effect : — ‘ See,’ said he, ‘ that there be but one faith through- 
out Arabia.’ ^The seed of a umversal claim, indeed, had 
been sown ; but that it ever germinated was dhe to oucum- 
stances rather than design^ Even Omar, after his rdU of 
splendid victories, manifest a continual dread lest ,his 
armies should proceed too &r ; and, separated by some gulf 
or mountain range, should be cut off firom succour and 
exposed to danger. Therefore he set bamors (as we shall see) 
to the ambition of his people, beyond which they should not 
pass. 

Nevertheless, universal empire was altogether m accord 
with the spirit of the faith. * 'When a people leaveth off to 
fight m the ways of the Lord,’ said Bekr m his inaugural 

address (and, m saying it, struck the key-note of Islam), ‘ the 
Lord casteth off that people.’ And so, when the Eubictm, 
the border land of Arabia, was once crossed, the hcmzon 
enlarged in ever^widemng circles, till it embraced the world. 
|Now mdeed the marauding qniit of the Bedouin was in unison 
nth the militant spirit of Islam. The cry of plunder and of 
onquest reverberated throughout the land, and was answered 
eagerly. The movement began naturally with the tnbes m 
the north which had been first reclaimed from their apostasy, 
and whose restless t{>mt led them over the frontier. Later on, 
in the second year of the Caliphate, the exodus spread to the 
people of the south. At first the Caliph forbade that help 


‘ Sm J^e qf MaAonut, tkxp. xziz. 
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should be taken firom such as had backshdden. The pnvilege 
of fighting for the fiuth was reserved for those who had 
remained firm in its profession. But, step by step, as new 
spheres <^ned out, and the cry ran through the land for 
fresh levies to fill up the ‘ martyr ’ gaps, the ban was put aside, 
and all were welcome. Warrior after wamor, column after 
column, whole tribes in endless succession, with their women 
and children, issued forth to battle. And ever, at the maiv 
vellous tale of cities conquered, of booty nch beyond com- 
pute, of fair captives distnbuted on the field — ‘to every 
man a d^sel or two,’ and, above all, at the sight of the royal 
Fifth of spoil and slaves sent to Medina — fresh tnbes arose 
and went. Onward and still onward, bke swarms from the 
hive, one after another they poured forth, pressed first to the 
north, and spread thence in great masses to the east and west. 

It must not,*however, be overlooked that though apostasy 
was thus condoned, and in the blaze of victory almost for- taching to 
gotten, a certain discredit still clung to the backslider. His •P****V 
guilt was not like that of others who had committed sms, 
how<fver black, ignorantly* before conversion. The apostate, 
having been once enlightened, cast by his frill a dehbeiate 
slur upon Islam. And therefore no chief who had joined 
the great apostasy was ever promoted to a chief command. 

He might fight, and was welcome, in the ranks, and wsfii 
even allowed to head small parties of fifty or a hundred ; but 
to the last the jjbst of leader was denied him. ** 

The Arab race, thus emerging firom its desert-home, 
became the aristocracy of Islam. , Conquered nations, even aet&ee 
if they embraced the fidth, fell into a lower dass. The 
Arabs were the doBainant caste wheresoever they might go, 
and it was only as * clients ’ of the noble race that people 
of other lauds could share their privileges — crumbs, as it 
were, which fell from off theur table. Yet great numbers 
of the Arabs themselves were daves, taken prisoner dunng 
the apostasy or in previous mteriaibal warfrure, and held in 
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captivity by their fellow-countrymen. Omar felt the incon- 
sistency. It was not fit that any of the poble race should 
remain in bondage. When, therefore, he succeeded to the 
Caliphate, he decreed their freedom. ‘ The Lord,’ he said, 
*hath given ^ us of Arab||^lood the victory, and great 
conquests without. It is not meet that any one of us, taken 
captive in the days of ignorance,* or in the wars against the 
apostate tribes, should be holden in slavery.’ All slaves of 
Arab descent were accordingly ransomed, excepting only such 
bondmaids as had borne their masters children. Men who 
had lost wives or children now set out m search, ^ haply 
they might find and claim them. Strange tales are told of 
some of these disconsolate journeys. Ash&th recovered two 
of his wives taken captive m Nojeir. But some of the women 
who had been earned prisoners to Meifina preferred remain- 
ing with their captors.^ 

Before passing on to more stimng scenes, it may be 
proper here to notice some domestic events occurring m the 
first year of Abu Bekr’s Caliphate. In it Fatima, the 
Prophet’s daughter and wife of Aly, died. She had claimed 
a share m her fiither’s property. Repairing, in company 
with her husband, to the Caliph, she said : ‘ Give me the 
ihhentanoe that Mleth to me.’ Abu Bekr inquired whether 
it was her portion of the household goods that she desired. 
‘ Fadak and Kheibar,’ she answered, * and tRe tithe lands of 
Medina— my portion therem, even as thy daughters will 
inhent of thee when tl^ou diest.’ The Caliph answered : 
‘ Truly thy father was better than I, and thou art better 
than my daughters. But the Prophet hath said, No one 

■ < The days of Ignonnee,’ that la, the penod preeediag Islam . 

* Two such are named by Tabari, i p 248 

A light ransom was fixed for each Arab slave, namely seven camels and six 
young ones In the ease of some tribes which had suffered most severely 
(as the Beni Hanifa, the Bent Kinda, and the people of Om&n discomfited at 
Dabfi), even this was remitted 
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ehaU be my heir; tkai which I lecm ehaU be for ahne. 
Now, therefore, the femily of Mahomet shall not eat of these 
lands ; for, by the Lord ! 1 will not alter a tittle of that 
which he hath ordained. added he, ‘if thou art 

certain that thy father ga^^thee this property, I will 
accept thy word, and fulfil his promise.’ She answered 
that she had no evidence excepting that of 0mm Ayman, 
the Prophet’s aged nurse, who had said that her father bad 
given her Fadak.* So Abu Bekr maintained his decision. 
I^tima felt aggrieved, and was much displeased. She sur- 
vived but a few months,* leavmg two sons, Hasan and 
Hosein, through whom alone the issue of Mahomet was 
perpetuated. Aly, who, dunng her lifetime, had held 
aloof, began after her decease, like the rest of the chief 
Ciompamons, to frequent the Caliph’s court. 

In this year Abu Bekr lost his son Abdallah, who died 
from the effects of a wound received at the siege of T&yif. 

As supreme judge in civil causes, the Caliph nominated 
Omar; but warhke operations so occupied men’s minds, 
that for the time the office was a sinecure. 

The presidency at the annual Pilgrimage is always 
carefully recorded by the annalists of Islam. The Caliph was 
too much engrossed with the commotion throughout Arabia 
to proceed himself to Mecca on the first Pil grimag e of 
his reign, and Jie therefore commissioned AttSb, governor 
of the holy city, to preside m his stead.* 

So ended the first year of the Caliphate. 

• 

^ Fadak vas a Jewish settlement north of Medina, conquered by Mahomet 
at the same time as Eheibar Portions of both were retained by Mahomet for 
the nupport of his household. (See Ltfe of Mahomet^ pp 894 and 648 ) 

* According to most authonties shesumyed her &ther six months , others 
say only three 

■ Some say that Abu Bekr appomted Abd al Bahmftn to the duty The 
uncertainty on this (to the Moslem) most important point is indicative of the 
confusion which still prevailed, and the ▼agueness of tradition for the penud 
unmednitely following Mahomet's death 
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Chald^ and the south of Syna belong, as well by^nature 
as by population, to Arabw. The tribes inhabiting that 
region, partly heathen, at the tune we write of, but chjefly 
Chnstian, formed an integral portion of the Arab race. As 
these resisted the Moslem columns engaged on the frontier, 
they were eventually supported by their respective sovereigns 
— ^the western tribes by the Byzantine empire, and the eastern 
by Persia. Thus through them the struggle spread, andj 
soon brought Islam face to face m mortal conflict with thei 
two great Powers of the east and west. 


History of The BouTces of our history, being purely Arabian, throw 
B^ntino light on the condition of the provinces to which the 


scene will now be transferred. With the Boman empire, 

dependent the Arabs of the pemnsula had never at any time much 
Pxclu- 

.e-reiron acquaintance or concern, and the Byzantine^annals of Syna 
are suddenly quenched by the Saracemc cataclysm. A few 


brief hues is all we have from them of the momentous 


events on which we are about to enter. Of the Eastern 


empire, succeeding as the Arabs did to the Sassamde 
dynasty, they naturally had a greater interest m the ante- 
cedents ; and weihave, through their histonans, glimpses of 
the anarchy that now prevailed in Persia. But even this is, 
at the best, hagmentary and imperfect. 

It IS enough, for our present purpose, to know that in 
neither of the two great powers had the nerve and virtue of 
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early days survived. Luxury, oppression, religious strife, Homan and 
and military disaster had undermmed their strength and lempires at 
impaired their vigour. The Roman empire, extinguished in 
the west by barbanan hordes, ^sted only in the provinces 
governed by the Byzantine J^pital. Between the Kaiser 
and the Chosroes war had long prevailed; and Syria or 
Mesopotamia had been the pnze now of one, now of the 
other. By the last turn of fortune, Heraclius, in a brilliant 
campaign directed from the Black Sea, had routed the 
Persians on the field of Nineveh, and marched triumphantly a h VI 
to the •very gates of Ctesiphon (Medain). The Chosroes, 
with eighteen of his sons, w» put to death by Siroes, 
who enjoyed but a lew months the fruit of his pamcidal 
crime ; and ^ in the space of four years, the royal title was 
assumed by nine^candidatcs, who disputed, with the sword or 
dagger, the fragments of an exhausted monarchy.’ * Such 
was the condition of Persia, its court imbecile and anarchy 
rampant, at the time when Abu Bekr was engaged in his 
struggle with the apostate tribes. Nevertheless, the Arabian 
armies met with a fiercer and more protracted opposition on 
the Persian than on the Syrian side. And the reason is 
that Islam aimed its blow at the very heart of Persia. Con- 
stantinople might remain, with Syria gone, ignobly safe.« 

But if the Arabs gained Irae, Ctesiphon must fall into their 
hands. ^ 

Among the chiefs who aided A1& in the reoccupation of Mothanna 
Bahrein, Mothanna has been named.* Advancing up the SJiTborfcr 
shore of the Persian Gulf, he reduced Oatif, and earned his 
victorious army into the delta of the Eui^irateB. ^ Who is 
this Mothanna ? ’ asked Abu Bekr, as tidings of his success 
kept reaching Medina ; ^ and to what tribe doth he belong ? ’ 

Learning that he was of the Beni Bekr ibn W&il, he gave 
him a commission to carry forward his arms, fighting in the 


* Gibbon, (iaaipk zlvi. 


Abofo, p, 50. 
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ways of the Lord.' The service was jost such as the Arabs 
loved ; and Mothanna’s column was soon swelled to 8,000 
men. But opposition gathered m front. The Christian 
and heathen tribes were roused ; and Abu Bekr, anticipating 
a struggle strongly backed by other forces in their rear, re- 
solved that (Khilid being now at leisure) ‘ the Sword of the 
Lord ’ should be unsheathed there. 

It was now the beginning of the twelfth year of the 
Hegira. Bebelhon had been put down in the centre of 
Arabia, and the southern tribes were also in fair way to 
pacification. ' It was Abu Bekr’s poh<^ to turn the viVJtonous 
arms of the restless Arabs to similar work elsewhere.' He 
therefore despatched two armies to the northern frontier. 
One of these, tinder command of Khahd, joined by 
Mothan na , was to march on Obolla near the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and thence, driving the enemy up its western 
shore, to work its way towards Hira, the capital of Irac. 
lyadh, at the head of the other, was directed to Dumat al 
Jendal, which had cast off its allegiance ; and thence to pass 
also on to Hira. Whichever of the two first reached and 
captured that city was to be in command of the country.* 

The progress of Iy§dh was hampered by his enemj, and 
(he was long detained m the Jof, or country about Duma. 
Khahd met with no such obstacle. His army, like Mo- 
thanna’s, was swelled on its march from Yepifima to Ir&c by 
large bodies of Bedouins. These were of the greater service 
as his numbers had been thinned not only by t£e carnage at 
Yem&ma, but also by thb free permission, which, after their 
long and arduous campaign, the Caliph had given the army. 


> By some accounto Motliaiina appeared person before Abu 3elcr and 
promised to engage the Ippal tnbes in canjing the attack into the border 
hmdsoflrAc 

3 Such are said to have been Abu Belo^e orders , but tradition here pro- 
bably anticipates the march of erents It is very doubtfhl whether he bad 
yet the city of Hira in Tiew The campaign widened, and the aims of Ehfthd 
became mm definite as bis nctones led him onwards. 
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of furlough to their homes. ^Tevertheless, the expedition 
was so popular that when Khahd, after a flying visit to the 
Caliph at Medina, rejoined his camp as it neared the mouth 
of the Euphrates, he found himself at the head of 10,000 
men ; and this besides the 8,000 of Mothanna, who hastened 
loyally to place himself under the great leader’s command. 

The country on which they had now entered was, in some The Sjana.f 
of its features, familiar to the invading army, but in others 
new and strange. From the head of the Persian Gulf to the tamia. 
Dead Sea there stretches nght across the peninsula a stony 
wilderfiess, trackless and waterless. As you advance north, 
nature relaxes its seventy; the plain, still a desert, is at 
certoin seasons clothed with verdure, bnght with flowers and 
instinct with the song of birds and hum of insect life. Such 
IS the pasture-land which for several hundred miles extends 
from Damascus to the Tigris. Still further north, the desert 
features gradually disappear, and, about the latitude of Mosul, 
are blended with the hills and fields of Asia Mmor. Athwart 
this vast plain, firom Aleppo to Babylon, runs the river 
Euphrates, and the far east i^ bounded by the Tigns flowing 
under the mountam ranges of Persia. Between the two 
rivers lies the JezirOj or ‘ Island,’ of Mesopotamia, full of 
patnarchal memones. Over this great waste there roamed 
(as still roam) Bedouin tnbes with their flocks and herds. 

The greater part of these Arabs had for centuries professed 
the Chnstian religion. Those on the Synan side, as the Beni 
Ghassan of Bostra, owed allegiance to the Boman Empire ; 
while' on the east, hke the Lakhsoites of Hira, they were 
dependent upon Persia.' But nomad life tends to fickleness 
of attachment and laxity of faith; and, not infrequently, 
affinity with their brethren of Arabia, and the lust of plunder, 

Iqd. these northern Arabs, desertmg now their ancient allies 
and their ancestral faith, to cast in their lot with the in- 
vadmg columns. 

' The pre-lBlamite history of these Arab races is given in the introductoiy 
chapters to the Ltfe qf Mahomt, vol i. 
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ctiald»a The lower 
deltaof the With the region just descnbed. The* two great rivers of 

Euphrates. Mesopotamia, while yet more than 500 miles above the sea, 
Araby. draw close to one another. Below this pomt, the land, 
naturally rich, is easily supplied with water, and when 
irrigated is exuberantly fertile. Instead of joining where 
they approach, the two rivers still keep apart, and for two or 
three hundred miles, running parallel, inclose what was the 
memorable plain of Dura. The country (as now) was covered 
with long hillocks and mounds, the remains of an ancient net- 
work of imgation,* and also strewed with fira^entsHif bnck 
and pottery, remnants of the dim ages of antiqmty. At the 
time of which we write, the face of the land was not, as it p for 
the most part now, a barren waste, but nchly cultivated and 
imgated by canals. On the Tigris, a little below the point of 
its drawmg near the Euphrates, was Med&m, ® the twin city ’ 
(combimng the sites of both Seleucia and Ctesiphon), at this 
time the capital of Persia. Fifty miles to the south of it a 
senes of shapeless mounds, looking down on the ^ great 
nver ’ Euphrates, marked the site of ancient Babylon, and 
from their summit,^ still to the S9uth, might be descned the 
Birs Nimrud (or * Tower of Babel * ) reanng its weird head 
on the Horizon of the verdant plain. Some thirty miles yet 
' further south lay Hira, the capital of the Lakhmites and of 
the Arab tnbes around. It stood (like its successor KMa) 
upon the Badacla, a branch which issues from the right bank 
of the Euphrates by a channel in the live rock, sixteen miles 
above Babylon, cut by ^the hand of man, but of unknown 
antiquity.® Sweeping to the west of the parent nver, the 

* %e *Ir4cof the Arabs ’as distinguished from Irdo 'foreign’ or 

Persian Irdc < 

‘ The mounds are, no doubt, not only the remains of embankments but also 
of the clearances of silt, urhich (as we know in India) become hillocks in the 
oourse of time. 

* This, as well as the main stream, la sometimes called by our histonans 
Fur&t, or Euphrates , at other times by its proper name JBddacia, and also 
Al Aj^kt the * old’ or deserted channel , but the streams hare varied their 
course from age to age 


Euphratei 




h Araby* — ^is in striking con- 
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rival stream, in its southwa|^H|bse, feeds many marshes, 
and especially the great lak^c^led the ‘Sea of Najaf’; 
after a wide circmt it rejoins the Euphrates above its junction 
with the Tigris. There was m olden times another branch 
still further to the west, the EJumdUiCj or ‘ Trench of Sapor,’ 
which intended as a bar to Bedouin incursions, and, taking 
a yet wider circuit, fell into the Euphrates near Obolla, 
at the head of the Persian Gulf. This is now dry, but 
originally it earned a stream which, like the other, helped 
matenally to widen the green belt continually narrowed and 
pressed in upOn by the dry and sandy desert beyond. The 
lower delta again has features of its own. It is subject to 
tidal flow for fifty miles above the junction of the two nvers. 
Alluvial, low, and watered with ease, it is covered with a sea 
of com, and has, not without reason, been called ‘ the garden of 
the world.’ Be*sides the familiar palm, the country abounded 
with the fig, mulberry, and pomegranate. But the climate was 
close and oppressive ; the fens and marshes, always liable to in- 
undation, were aggravated by the neglect of dams and sluices in 
those days of anarchy ; ^ and the Arab, used to the sandy steppes 
of the pemnsula, gazed wondermgly at the luxuriant growth of 
reeds and rushes, and at buffalos driven by the pestiferous 
insects to hide their unwieldy bodies beneath the water, their 
heads alone appearing, or splashing lazily through the shallow 
waste of endless lagoons. All Chaldsea, firom the estuary up- 
wards, was cultivated, as now, by FelUiheeTij or Arab peasantry, 
and these were lorded over by DiiicA/My or collectors commis- 
sioned by the Persian Court.* Such was the magnificent 
province lying between the desert and the mountain range 


‘ The «>uBtry exlfers eimihurly in the present day at the hands of the 
Turkish Government. A traveller writes regardingr it <Erom the most 
wanton and disgraceful neglect, the Tigns and Euphrates, in the lower part of 
their course, are breaking from their natural beds, forming vast marshes, 
turning fertile lands into a wilderness/ Ac 

* These seem to have occupied a position similar to that of the reat 
TahokdarB in Upper India 
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The Satrap of the delta was Hormuz, a Persian pnnce, 
who fwe are told), ‘fighting the tnbes of Arabia by land, 
and the Indians by sea, guarded thus the portals of the 
Empire.’ But lie was hateful to his Arab subjects, and his 
name for tyranny had become a byword. To him, as master 
of the tnbes gathering m his front, KhSlid addressed a letter 
in the haughty type of Moslem summons. ‘ Accept the fodih 
and thou art safe, or else pay tribute, thou and thy people; 
which thing if thou refusest, thou shaM hum thyedf to 
blame. A people is already upon thee, loving death, even 
as thou lovest life.' Then he ordered an advance. Mothmina 
led the first column ; Hatim, son of Adi (the fiunous chief- 
tain of the Beni Tay), the second. Khahd brought up the 
rear; all three converging upon Hafir, a 'station on the 
Persian firontier by the desert border.* 

Startled by the strange summons, Hormuz informed the 
king, and set out to meet the invader with an army, the 
wings of which were commanded by pnnces of the royal 
house. He marched m haste, thinking to have an easy 
victory over the untrained tnbes of the desert ; and reaching 


* Heyond the general outline we must not look for much trustworthy detail 
al the outset of these cimpaigns The narrative of them is brief and summary, 
often confused and contradictory For example, Hira is said by some to have 
submitted at the outset and agreed to pay tribute, which^is inconsistent with 
the course of the narrative The summons to Hormuz as given in the text 
savours too much of the set type of after days to be above suspicion , so 
with the constant repetition of single combats, without which the historians 
seem to think no Arab battle complete 

There is one point of some importance It is the call On Hormuz to pay 
tribute How, tribute was permitted by Mahomet only to * the people of the 
Book,’ that u, to Jews and Christians No such immunity was allowed to the 
heathen, who were to be fought against to the bitter end Zoroastnans (for 
such was Hormuz) should strictly have been offered no terms but Islam They 
had not, however, yet been thought of, for they were altogether beyond the 
limits and tribes of Arabia. Eventually, Omar ruled that having * a Book’ 
or Bevelation, they might be admitted into the category of those to be spared on 
payment of tribute But, as 1 have said, the summons is no doubt cast in the 
conventional mould of later days ^ 
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first th« encamping ground, IjjH possession of the springs. 
KhMid, coming up, bade his force alight, and at once unload 
their burdens. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ let us fight for the water 
forthwith ; by my life ! the springs shall be for the braver 
of the two.’ Thereupon Hormuz challenged Khalid to single 
combat, and, though he treacherously posted an ambuscade, 
was in the encounter slain. The Moslems then rushed for- 
ward, and with great slaughter put the enemy to flight, and 
pursued them to the banks of the Euphrates. The Arabs 
had now a foretaste of the spoils of Persia. The share of 
each horsemah was one thousand dirhems, besides great store 
of arms.^ The jewelled tiara of Hormuz, symbol of his rank, 
an(} valued at a hundred thousand pieces, was sent to the 
Caliph with the royal Fifth.® An elephant taken in the 
field was marched as part of the prize to Medina ; but hav- 
ing been paraded about the town, much to the wonder of 
the admiring citizens, was sent back as unsmtable to the 
place.® The action was called * the Battle of the Chains,’ for 
we are told that a portion of the Persian army was bound 
together to prevent its giving way.^ 

The defeated army fled towards the capital, and Mothanna 
with his horse hastened after them. Crossing the Euphrates, 
he came upon a fortress called ‘ The Lady’s Castle,’ held by 

‘ Horsemen received thme shares , the foot soldiers one. This was the 
standing rule from^the time oi the Prophet Two shares were for the horse 
^ The grade of Persian nobilitj was marked hy the costliness of the 
jewelled turban. 

” No elephant hod ever been seen before at Medina, and onlyone at Mecca — 
« the yf'or of the elephant * marking the era oft Abraha’s attack ( L\fe of Mahomet, 
p xzvi ) The astonishment of the women and children of Medina was un- 
bounded, and some inquired in childish amazement whether it w^an artificial 
thing, or really was a work of nature * 

* It IS also called the battle of Kktzima, a neighbouring town reduced by 
EhUid * 

This tale of soldiers being chained together, or tied with ropes, is commonly 
told both of Persian and Roman armies How far it is founded on fact it is 
difficult to say We must ever remember that the materials for our story are 
all one sided, and that there is much ignorance of their enemies displayed by 
the annalists, as Well as much contemptuous fiction regarding them 
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a Persian princess. Leaving Ms brother Moanna to 'besiege 
her, he advanced to a second fort defended by the husband. 
This he took by storm, and put the garrison to the sword j 
which, when the lady heard of, she embraced Islam, and, 
forgetting her Persian lord, readily gave her hand to 
Mothanna’s brother. 

f ersmns The ardour of Mothanna was near to causing a disaster. 

i?featRl When Hormuz’ message reached Medain, the King despatched 
at MaclzAr another prince of the first rank, to reinforce him. 

Midway he was met by remnants of the defeated army, 
which, with the two princes, were retreating to Medain.^ Here 
their flight was stayed, and they ralhed at Madzar, on the 
southern bank of the great canal, or branch of the Tigris 
which runs athwart the peninsula to the Euphrates. Gann, 
thus strengthened, resolved on giving battle to Mothanna, 
who in his adventurous pursmt bad reached thus far. Khalid, 
appnsed of the check, hastened to relieve his heutenant, and 
amved just m time. The field was fiercely contested ; C&rin 
and both pnnces lost their hves, and a prodigious number 
of the enemy was either slam or drowned ; the remainder 
escaped in boats.’ The deep channel stopped farther advance ; 
but the spoil of the enemy’s camp again was very great. 
Khalid, encamped on the bank of the canal, scoured the 
country on either hand, killing all the people fit for war, 
and taking their women captive. But th^ Fellaheen, or 
unwarlike peasants, he left unharmed. 

The court was now thoroughly aroused. Arab invaders, 
they began to say, were best met by Arabs who knew their 
tactics ; and so the kmg raised a great levy of the Beni Bekr 

* It will be more conyement hereafter (dropping the Occidental forma of 
Otesiphon and Selencia^ to speak of the Feraian capital by its Arabic name, 
Medatn 

* C&nn, they say, was the last noble of the firgt rank who took the field 
against the Mnssulmans The slain are put at 80,000, besides those drowned 
in the canal. Such numbers, always loose, are especially so in the traditions 
of this early period. Among the prisoners was a Chnstaan, father of the 
famous junscoDSult Abul Hasan of Bussora (d ab. 110) Also M&dua, 
afterwards the freedman of OthmAn, and Abu ZiAd, Jreedman of Moghira 
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and other loyal clans, under a famous wamor of their own. Battle of 

Walaia 

He also summofted Bahm&n, a veteran general, from the 
provinces, to command the imperial troops. The combined 
army, in imposing force, encamped at Walaja, on the farther a d 633 
side of the Euphrates. Leaving a detachment to guard his 
conquests in the lower delta, Khalid advanced with the re- 
mainder of his army to meet the enemy. The battle was 
long and obstinate, but was won by the tactics of the Moslem 
leader, who, when the enemy were exhausted, surprised 
them by two ambuscades in their rear. The discomfiture 
was cC^mplete! The Persians fled, and with them the Bedouins, 
but not until several of them had been taken prisoner. 

Fbished with success and dehghted with the bounty spread 
around, Ehalid called his troops together and addressed Kh^lid's 
them in these stirring words : ‘ Ye see the nches of the land, gaming 
Its paths drop fatness and plenty, so that food is scattered 
about, even as stones are in Arabia. Were it but as a pro- 
vision for this present hfe, and no holy war to wage, it were 
worth our while to fight for these fair fields and banish care 
and penury for ever.* ^ Khalid here struck a chord at which 
every Bedouin heart leapt for joy. Now, also, the cunning 
device of the Coran, with respect to the other sex, began to 
tell. Persian ladies, both maids and matrons, ^ taken captive 
by the right hand,’ were forthwith, without stint of number, 
lawful to the^ conquerors’ embrace ; and, in the enjoyment 
of this privilege, they were nothing loth to execute upon the 
heathen ^ the judgment written.’ Thus religious fanaticism 
was kmdled by martial ardour, and both riveted by incen- 
tives irresistible to the Arab — fight and foray, the spoil of 
war, and captive charms.^ ^ 

• 

> EhAlid's speech is quoted by Al Kiudj the Chnstian Apologist (Smith 
and Elder), p 83 

^ The \ddat (or mterral presonbed between divoroe and xe-mamage, or 
before the cohabitation of a new master with his slave-girl) is not observed in 
respect of women taken captive on the field of battle 1 can find no authority 
on the subject, but am told by those versed in the law that the only eicep- 
tion is that of women with child, m which event cohabitation would be unlaw* 
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The cup had but just touched their lips, aud many a chance 
might yet dash it from their hand. The gteat family of the 
Beni Bekr ibn Wail were divided in the struggle, part holding 
with Khalid and part with the Persian court. The bitter feel- 
ing between the Bedouins of Mesopotamia and the levies of 
Mothanna was aggravated by defeat and captivity. Smarting 
under the injury, the Ghnstian tribes roused their nomad 
brethren on both banks of the Euphrates, and urged the 
Court of Persia to revenge. Just then, Ardshir the king fell 
sick, and Bahman was detained at court ^ ; but he sent an 
army across the penmsula to join the Bedomhs, who; from 
every side, were flocking to Allis, on the south of the 
Euphrates, half way between Hira and Obolla. News of ^Jiis 
great rising forced Khalid to fall back hastily, and recross 
the nver. Then leaving a strong detachment at Hafir to 
secure his rear, he boldly turned to meet the enemy. The 
Arab tribes first rushed to the attack, and Khahd slew their 
leader. Then the Persians advanced, and the Moslems were 
hard pressed as they had never been before. The battle was 
fiercely contested, and the issue at one time so doubtful as 
to make Khalid vow to the Lord that if he got the victory, 
the blood of His foes should flow in a river. At last the 
Persians, unable to withstand his impetuous generalship, 
broke and fled. To fulfil his savage oath, it was proclaimed 
by Khalid that no fugitive should be slam, bi^t that all must 
be brought alive into the camp. For two days the country 
was scoured by the Moslem horse, and a great multitude of 
prisoners gathered. Then* the butchery commenced in the 
dry bed of a canal, but the earth drank up the blood. Com- 
pany after company was beheaded, and still the gory flux 
remained. At last^ on the advice of an Arab chief, Khalid 
had a flood-gate opened above, and the crimson tide re- 

ful till after deliveiy. In all other eai^ea, in conformity with the precedent of 
the Prophet’s marnage with Safla at Kheibar, the captives, whether maid or 
matron, are lawful to the captors’ embrace upon the spot qfMahomet^ p 391% 

> Taban t^s ns that every month it was the turn of a new pnnce to rule 
as numster, and this was Bahm&n’s month. 
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deemed his vow. There were flour-miUs upon the spot, and 
Taban tells us, with apparent satisfaction, that for three days, 
com for the whole army was ground by the reddened flood. 

The memory of the deed was handed down in the name of 
the ^ River of Blood,* by which thereafter this stream of in- 
famous memory was called.^ 

When the battle was over, the army found ready spread The • 

Ff'Esi&n 

in tlie camp of the enemy a sumptuous repast, to 'which the oi» 
Persians, when surprised by Kh41id, were about to sit down. 

It was a novel experience for the simple Arabs, who handled 
the vfhite frilters with childish delight, and devoured rich 
pancakes and other dehcacies of an eastern table with avidity. 

Kh^lid ate his supper leanmg on the body of a stalwart 
hero, ‘the equal of a thousand wamors,’ whom, in single 
combat, he had but just cut down.’ 

Tidings of the victory, with a choice portion of the spoil, Abu Bebr 
a welcome earnest of the royal Fifth to follow, were at once ft 
despatched to Abu Bekr. The messenger, himself a brave ▼>*‘‘>*7 
wamdr (for the duty was an honourable one) described the 
heat and progress of the battle, the feats and prowess of the 
more distinguished heroes, tlbe multitude of the captives 
(the butchery, no doubt, as well) and the nches of the spoil. 

The Caliph, oveijoyed at his glowing tale, bestowed upon 
the envoy, in token of his royal favour, a beautiful damsel 
from amongst ^e captive maidens he had carried with him.^ 

> The slain are given at the fabulous figure of 70,000 The decapitation 
of the captives went on for a night and a day (so we are told), and then they 
scoured the country for more Cac&a, one of the Arab captains, told Kh&lid 
that * the Lord had forbidden the earth to SUow human blood to flow upon its 
face more than the length of a man’s dress/ and that it never would run in a 
stream until water was turned on. Blood, as we know, soon thickens and curdles 
of itself 

There is, presumably, great exaggeration in the sto^y, and I should willinsly 
have put down the whole as a fiction growing out of the name of the river, but 
the narrative unfortunately is in keeping with the bloodthirstiness of the Arab 
crusaders, and specially with the character of * the Sword of the Lord ’ The 
tradition about the flour-mills comes from Moghira, through one of Taban’s 
standing string of traditional authonUes« 

* She bore him children, or the mrcumstance would probably have been 
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The prizH For the moment the spirit of the enemy, both Bedouin 
wgriitjof Persian, was broken; but the former had proved so 
troublesome, and occupied a position in the desert pastures 
from which they could so materially annoy his flank and 
rear and his communications with Arabia, that IQhalid 
resolved on reducing the whole tract west of the Euphrates 
occupied by the Bedouins, with its capital city of Hira. The 
last of the Lakhmite dynasty, which had long ruled over 
Hira, died in pnson at the Persian Court five and twenty years 
before ; and he was replaced by a favourite, lyas ibn Cabisa, 
from the Beni Tay. A few years after, a Persian arm/, with 
their allies from Hira, was signally defeated by the Beni 
Bekr ibn Wail on the field of Dzu Car ; and from the yrar 
614 A,D. the city was governed by a Marzahdn^ or Persian 
Satrap. Partly from its interests being alan to those of 
the Christian tribes of Mesopotamia, partly firom its being 
a dependency of Persia, the influence of Hira was little felt 
in Arabia proper. But recent events had shown that even 
the Beni Bekr mights combine with the border capital to 
resist the mvader. To prevent the recurrence of such a 
danger, Khalid now directed his steps to Hira.* 

Amghisia With this View he advanced rapidly up the western bank 
of the Euphrates, and surprised Amghisia, a town on the 
same channel as Hira, and its rival in size and wealth.^ The 
inhabitants, without resisting, fled, and the^ booty was so 
nch that each horseman took 1,500 dirhems. When the 
Fifth reached Medina, Abu Bekr was overwhelmed at the 
sight ; ^ 0 ye Coreish,* he exclaimed in ecstasy, ‘ verily your 

too common to merit a place in tradition Abn Bekr was so charmed with 
his stalwart mien that he burst forth m a martial couplet m the envoy’s 
praise , 

1 For the history of Hira up to this time, see Lif9 of Mahomt^ vol i introd. 
chap 111 The Lakhmite dynasty sprang from the owAharn branch of the 
Arabs, and, both on this account and for the reasons stated m the text, their 
influence did not penetrate deeply into the peninsula. 

* Called also Manishia. It never recovered the calamity , at any rate we do 
not hear of xt again. 
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lio&^ the lion of Islam, hath leapt upon the lion of Persia, 
and spoiled him cff his prey. Surely the womb is exhausted. 
Woman shall no more bear a second Kb&bd ^ ’ « 

Finding boats at Amghisia, Khalid embarked his in&ntry 
and baggage, and was tracking up the Badacla to Hira, when 
the flotilla grounded suddenly. Azadzuba, the Satrap of 
Hira, had sent his son to lay open the irrigating escapes, and 
hence the dned-up channel and bewilderment of the 
Moslems.^ Apprised by the boatmen of the cause, KhaJid 
hastened with a flying squadron to the canal-head, slew the 
Satrap»s son, *and, having closed the slmces, enabled the 
boats agam to ascend. Then the army, havmg disembarked 
and^ taken possession of the beautiful palaces of Ehawamac 
and Najaf, the summer residence of the pnnces of Hira, 
encamped before the city walls.® The Satrap, just then 
receiving mtelhgence of the king’s decease, and stunned by 
the death of his own son, fled across the river. The city 
was called upon to surrender, but, defended as it was by 
four citadels, resisted. The ramparts were manned, and 
the besiegers kept at bay by a continuous discharge of 
missiles. But a monastery tod cloisters lay without ; and 
the monks and clergy, exposed to the fuiy of the besiegers, 
induced the citizens to capitulate. The chief men agreed 
to the terms demanded, which were embodied m a treaty. 
Then they brought gifts, which Khahd accepted, and 
despatched, with tidings of the surrender, to Medina. Abu 
Bekr ratified the treaty and accepted the presents, but de- 
sired that their value should be deducted from the tribute. 

' The escapes were opened perhaps as well to flood the country and impede 
the enemy's progress, as to lay the navigating channel dry These channels 
have greatly altered, ih> that attempt at identiflcation would be fruitless 

* The palace of Khawamac was built 200 years ijefore, by Nom&n 1 , for 
the reception of his pupil BahrUm Gour, heir-apparent to the throne of Persia 
Sinnimftr was the architect There was a stone, so the story runs, which, if 
removed, the whole bmlding would fall The secret was known to 8inmm4r 
alone , and Nomin dashed him from the top, that the secret might pensh with 
him. (Zi/e of Mahomet^ vol i p. clzzi ) 
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The men of Hira bound themselves to pay a heavy 
tnbute yearly, to which all classes, saving religious mendi- 
cants, should be assessed. The Moslems, on their part, 
engaged to protect the city from attack. The treaty did 
not stand long, but it is mterestmg as being the first con- 
cluded with a principality witl^ut the pemnsula.‘ One 
strange condition was insisted on. The beauty of Keifimat, 
sister of a leading citizen, bad been long proverbial, and 
Showed, one of Khalid’s soldiers, laid claim to her on 
the ground that Mahomet, hearing him extol her charms, 
had promised (so the story nms) that when Hira was 
captured, she should be his bride. Though now well stricken 
in years, Khalid insisted that Showed should have her. ^e 
thing was grievous to the lady’s household, but she took it 
lightly. ‘ Care not for it,’ she said ; ‘ what will he do with 
an old woman like me ? The fool saw me in my youth, and 
hath forgotten that youth remaineth not for ever.’ Showed 
soon found out that it was even so, and was glad to name a 
ransom, which she paid at once, and then departed to her 
people.* 

' The treaty iti given as follows — * This is the Treaty of £h&lid with the 
son of Adi, Amr son of Abd al Masih, and ly^s ibn Cabisa, empowered in that 
behalf by the citizens of Hira They shall pay, year by year, 190,000 dirhems, 
to be levied on clergy and laity, saving mendicants who have abjured the 
world The Mussulmans on their side shall protect the city, otherwise there 
will bo no obligation to pay the tribute If the city be disloyal m word or 
deed, the treaty shall be void ’ The terms are given olilip in two independent 
tradiUons , but the rising, which shortly after swept over the laud, cancelled 
it 

* Showei\ was an old dotard 'When Kerftmat said to him, * What carest 
thou for an old creature like meip’ he replied, * 1 am not my mother’s son if I 
take less for thee than a thousand dirhems ’ She feigned to think it much, but 
paid it down When she had gone, his companions laughed at him for asking 
such a trifling sum for so distinguished a captive He went to Khdlid * I 
meant,’ he said, * to ask the highest figure that there was , but now they tell 
me that numbers go bejrond a thousand, and that 1 did not ask enough Give 
me, therefore, a fitting ransom * Kh&lid said * Thou purposedst one thing, my 
fnend, and the Lord purposed another I judge by what appeareth, and leave 
thy purposes alone.’ I give the story as I find it| absurd as it appears, for 
the lady is said to have been fourscore yean of age. The romance of early 
love, at any rate, was soon changed intota more sordid passion The tale. 
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HIRA REMAIN^ CHRISTIAN. 

i The oteupation of Hira was the first definite step in Hiia, 
the outward movement of Islam. Here Khahd fixed his ^upied 
head-quarters, and remained for about a year. It was, in 
fact, the earhest Moslem capital beyond the bmits of Arabia. Ghnstian. 
The administration was Mb with the heads of the native o3.i 
municipality, who, togethel^ith the surrounding population, 
were, if not friendly, at the least neutral. Khahd, indeed, 
expected that, being of Arab descent, and themselves long 
ruled by a native dynasty, the citizens of Hira would actively 
have joined his cause. Adi, grandson of the poet of that name, 
was one of the deputation which concluded the peace. * Tell 
me,* said Khahd rallying hun, ‘ whether ye be of Persian 
bloo^ ? * ‘ Judge by our speech : doth that betray ignoble 
birth?* ‘True,* answered Khalid; ‘then why do ye not 
jom our faith, and cast in your lot with us?* ‘Nay,* an- 
swered the Christian, ‘ that we shall never do ; the faith of 
our fathers we shall not abjure, but shall pay tribute unto 
you.’ ‘ Beshrew the fools ^ * cned Kh&hd ; ‘ Unbelief is as the 
trackless desert, and he that treadeth it the silhest 
of mankind. Here two guides are offered, an Arab and a 
Stranger ; and of the two they choose the Stranger ! * The 
flux and reflux of Boman invasion had, no doubt, loosened 

their faith m Persia ; but the court of Medain was near at 

• 

hand, and, though in the last stage of semhty, suj£ciently 
strong to commipid the allegiance of a small dependency 
hke Hira. The permanence of Arab conquest, too, was yet 
uncertam ; the love of their ancestral &ith was still pre- 
dominant; and so the city chose •to remain as tnbutaiy. 

And several centunes later we find the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood m considerable numbers still attached to the 
Christian faith.^ • 

though Burrounded bj marrels (b ^ Mahomet’s foietelling the conquest of Hira), 

18, no doubt, founded on some slight substratum of fact The lad/s age must 
be exaggerated as well as the simplicity of Showeil, since she was the daughter 
of Abd al Musih who headed the deputataon from the city 

> Tradition gives with considerable zest a somewbat coarse apd childish 

Q 
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Public prayer, outward Bymbol of the dominant faith, 
was now established ; and the citizens might hear the cry 
of the Muedzzm, as, five times a day, beginning with the 
earliest dawn, the call to prayer resounded from the adjacent 
camp. Khalid celebrated his si||pess in a special Service of 
victory. The occasion was memorable. Clothed in a loose 
flowing robe girt about the neck, he turned, when the 
prayers were over, to the assembly, and thus extolled their 
bravery: ‘In the field of Muta (where he had himself 
rallied the dispersed army) nine swords were broken in my 
hand.^ But I met not there any foe to match tlfose ye 
have encountered here ; and of these none more valiant than 
the men of Allis.’ It is, however, open to remark that the 
early campaign m Irac is surrounded by tradition with a 
special halo ; for the loss here on the Moslem side was not 
great, and, judged by this unerring test, the fighting could 

convemtion between Kh&hd and the aged Abd al Masih (called Ibn Backila, * son 
of the bean-Btalk/ from his green dress), who beaded the deputation. * Whence 
comest thou ? ’ asked the conqueror * From my mother^s womb * ‘ And where 
art thou now ? * * In my clothes,* and so on Asked what was the most won- 
derful thing he had ever seen, he said, * The road from Hira to Damascus, 
which was lined in my early days with yillages all along, so that a woman 
could travel on it alone, taking with her a single cake , but that time hath long 
passed by ’ His attendant earned a little bag containing a quick poison, which 
ins master was prepared to swallow if any indignity had been shown him 
Ah^lid took and swallowed it, saying that no soul could die before its time 
As no ill effect followed, the chief was lost m amazement, and declared that 
Khklid must be irresistible Marvellous tales of this so^t are, however, very 
rare now Some touching verses are recorded as sung by Ibn Backila on the 
fall of Hfra Here is a specimen — 

ITow that the PrinocB of the honee of Moadzir are gone, shall I ever again behold the royal 
herd of camels returning at eve fi 9 ^m the pastures of Rliawarnao and Sedtr ? 

Row that the horsemen of Nomdn are passed away, shall 1 over again feed the young slie- 
camel on the pastures between Mecca and Hafir? 

Like a flock of goats on a stormy day, we ore soattered by the Beni Maid (the Invading 
Moslems), even as pieces of camels slaughtered for the feast 
Heretofore our homes were sacred, and we like the teats of a well-filled udder. 

Yielding tribute at the appointed times to the Ohosroes, and imposts in cattle and gold. 

Alas 1 oven so Is the ohangefol wheel (bucket) of the well of fortune Ifow the day brightens 
with joy and gladness, and now it is dark with sorrow and grief 

Maeiidi speaks of the Ibkditea (tke Christuui aborigines of Hira) as still in 
his tune inhabiting this neighbourhood 

> For the field of Mfita, where Khdlid rallied the fragments of the Moslem 
army broken by the Boman legions, aoe L^e of Mahomet ^ chap xxiii 
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hardly compare with that of many a well-contested field in 
the Prq)het’s time.^ 

While the city of Hira was left m the immediate hands Summary 
of its chief men, summary rule was set up over the adjacent tration set 
country. The DihcSms-^grest landholders and imperial 
tax-gatherers — had been waiting upon fortune. Seeing now province 
that, while the Court was inactive, Khalid earned everything 
before him, many began to tender submission and enter into 
engagements with the conqueror for payment of the revenue. 

Abu Bekr had, m his wisdom, strenuously enjoined that the 
Fellaheen, or occupiers of the soil, should be maintained in 
possession, and their nghts scrupulously respected. The 
Persian demand remained unchanged on these, with the 
addition only of a light poll-tax. In other respects, terms 
were granted con;esponding with those given to Hira. Holding 
their ancestral faith, the people became Z^mm^es, or pro- 
tected dependents. Khalid undertook to defend them, and 
they on their part pledged allegiance and bound themselves 
to give notice if danger threatened.® Garrisons were quar- 

* The ‘ Service of Victory* consisted of eight continuous Rakaats, or senes 
of prostrations, with the appointed Sura of Victory 

In this first campaign there is no mention of any Moslems killed There 
were, no doubt, casualties among the rank and file of the Bedouin tnbes, but 
these are taken little account of If any * Companion,* or leader of eminence,^ 
had been slain, the fact would, no doubt, have been mentioned We must 
remember that most of the soldiers from Medina had returned to their homes 
from Yem&ma, so tba^ there may not have been many Companions present with 
Kh&lid at this time 

With reference to Kh4hd*s speech, I should notice that it was tlie tendency 
of the Kuta and Bussora schools to magnify the difficulties of the conquest of 
Ir&c in their own interest, as onhancmg their^laims upon the revenues of the 
Sawdd, or surrounding province In this sense there is a fragment from the 
Arab warrior Amr ibn Cac&a — 

The Lord water the groond where lie hurled the heroes of IrAc 
Upon the dusty plain and beneath the sandy mounds 1 

And then he mentions in verse the various fields in whidi they had fallen in 
this first campiign from HaHr to the siege of Hint 

* These treaties were mostly abrogated by the rebellion that shortly after 
swept over the land But some of the chieftains remained steadfast, as Salhba 
ibn Nestfiba, * the lord of Coss N&tick ’ His treaty is given verbatim by 
Tabari, with the witnesses, &c , copied, probably, from the ongmal He liad 
to pay a tribute of 10,000 dirhems, to be contributed rateabiy by his people 
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tered in a few commanding jdaces and the troops were 
organised into five moveable columns. By these the country 
was kept m check. In this manner Khahd held all to the 
south of the Euphrates, and also the lower delta, stretching 
from Hira eastward across the Great Biver to the banks of the 
lower Tigris. Throughout this region none were secure from 
rapine but such as had entered into engagements. Fifty 
days’ grace was allowed to bring in the revenue, and, till it 
was paid, hostages were kept; a formal discharge was given 
on payment.* The tnbute, as well as the booty, was distri- 
buted among the army ‘ for the strengthemng of the same.’ 

Persia was meanwhile hopelessly distracted. The mas- 
sacre by Siroes and his jealous successors, of the male progeny 
near the throne, had been so ruthless and complete that no 
heir of the royal blood could anywhere be found, and a rapid 
succession of feeble claimants was set up by the princesses 
left to form the court. Thus paralysed, the Persians could 
do little more than protect the capital by holding in force 
the Nahr Shir, an intervening stream that flowed down the 
peninsula.* This line was threatened by Mothanna ; but Abu 
Bekr gave stnngent orders that no advance should be made 
upon MedSin till all was secure behmd. No tidings, more- 
.pver, had as yet been received from ly&dh at Duma, with 
whom (as before explained)* co-operation was imperative. 
Kh&hd fretted at remaimng thus inactive; * playing,’ as he 
called it, <for so many months the woman’s part.’ But he 
curbed his ardour, and contented himself ^th mditing two 
letters, in an impenous ^ne, one to ‘ the Prmces of Persia,’ 


according to each man’a meana, besidea a tax of four dirhems per head (ap- 
parently a Persian tax, as it is called haragat Chowa) 

The terms of these treaties were made by Kh&lid, vnth the consent and 
approval of the army, showing how Kh41id recognised the dominancy of the 
democratic element 

> The terms of the discharge are given by Taban, who also mentions nine 
of the Moslem chiefs employed to attest the receipts 

* One of the great channels drawn above Babylon from the Euphrates, 
which flows across the pemnsula and falls into the Tigris. * F 68. 
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the other to * the Satraps and the people.’ Towards the 
north and west, 'however, he employed his time more 
activdy. 

F^sian detachments were posted in Mesopotamia and 
the outskirts of the desert at Anb^, Am Tamar, and other 
places, within easy disl^ce of Hira, and against these 
Kh&lid now directed his steps. Leaving Gac&a, a wamor of 
the Bern Temim, in command at Hira, he laid siege to Anbir, 
a fortress on the left bank of the Euphrates, some eighty 
miles above Babylon. The garrison, though galled by the 
Moslem archeiy, were secure behmd their strong walls and 
the deep fosse by which it was surrounded, until KhSlid, by 
a stratagem, stormed an entrance. He slew the old and 
worn-out camels of his force, and castmg their carcases into 
the ditch, thus forced his way across. The Persian governor 
sued for terms, and was allowed to retire.' AnbSr and the 
richly-irrigated neighbourhood of Feldgia* thus secured, 
Kbahd went on to Am Tamar, on the desert border, three 
days west of Anbax. The Persian governor Mihr&n had there, 
besides the imperial troops, a great following of nomad tribes, 
and among these the Bern Taghhb, who (a strange coinci- 
dence) were under command of Ackka, Hodzeil, and other 
chiefs, the captains of the prophetess Sajah when she invaded 
YemAma.^ These, advancing to the attack, assailed KhAhd 
as he approache*} the citadel ; but he repulsed them easily, 
taking Ackka prisoner with his own hand. MihiAn, seeing 

‘ Hib name was Shtraa&d, for we eome now constantly on Persian names 
The story is that the Moslems were told to shoot at the ^es of the garrison 
And so a thousand of the enemy had their eyes transfixed , whence the siege 
was called * The action of the Eyes/ 1 give the tradition as I find it— not 
pretending to offer an explanation— excepting that the same word stands for 
eyas and /omiat?is 

2 Still called by that name (pi Fel&lij)» meaning the distnet about Anb&r 
irrigated by channels from the Euphrates The army is said to have passed 
by the plain of KerhaLa^ which, however, is a good deal south of the position I 
assign to Am Tamar The Fountain of Date-palms *) 

* See above, p 31 The Beni Taghhb, it will be remembered, retired 
into Mesopotamia with SajAh after her marriage with Moseilaouu 
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the rout from the ramparts, fled, and left the garrison and 
the fugitives to defend themselves as* best they could, 
Sefused terms and reduced to straits, they surrendered at 
discretion. Khalid, angry at the persistent opposition of 
the Mesopotamian tribes, and also at his loss m the field 
(for though the victoiy was easy, a Companion of note 
and a Citizen of Medina were among the slain), was 
betrayed into an unwise seventy which embittered the 
Christian Bedouins against him,^ Ackka was beheaded 
in front of the city walls ; the gamson was then led forth, 
every adult male put to death, and the women, with the 
children, made over to the soldiers or sold into slavery. 
In a cloister, hard by the church, were forty youths, who, in 
their terror, barred the door upon the enemy. When their 
retreat was forced open, they gave themselves up, declaring 
that they were students, receiving there instruction in the 
Gospel. Their lives were spared, and, being of a superior class, 
they were distributed among the leaders. It is hard to record 
the fate of these youthful scholars snatched from the Nes- 
torian Church to be brought up as captives in the Moslem 
faith. But the fate, though sad, could hardly have been 
singular in the rough and sanguinary tide of Saracen invasion. 
Special prominence has, no doubt, been given to it here 
because Sirin, one of the youths, became the father of 
Mohammed, the feimous Moslem doctor , of Bussora, and 
Noseir, another, the father of Musa, the not less famous con- 
queror of Spain.^ 

* The Companion was Omeir He had been one of the refugees to Abys- 
sinia in the persecution of the Coreish, and was therefore a very early convert 
A citizen (Ans&r) was also buried here , it is not distinctly stated, but I infer, 
that he too was killed m the action This is the first mention of anyone 
killed on the Moslem |ide in the Ir&e campaign, though, as said before, loss in 
the rank and file of the Bedouin levies was not of such importance as neces- 
sarily to require distinct notice 

> Another of these youths was HemiAn, who became the Mowla, or freed- 
man, of Otbman. When surprised in their cloister, they declared themselves 
to be ^ hostages,' perhaps strangers f^m a distance, detained to complete their 
education there. 
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While these events traS^ed in Irac, lyadh, who ought i\adh 
long since to have joined Khahd, was battling unsuccess- aJ 
fully against his foes at DAma. The Caliph, becoming 
anxious, sent Welid ibn Ocba (who had been deputed by 
Khalid to Medina in charge of royal booty) to assist him.' 

The enemy had got possession of the roads, and lyadh could 
make no head against them. ‘ Counsel,’ said Welid, as he 
found him in this predicament, ‘is ofttimes better than 
numbers : send a courier for Khalid.’ The message reached 
just after the fall of Ain Tamar ; and Khahd, with no enemy 
to detain him in the field, replied in martial verse t 


Wait but a moment, my fnend, 
And a legion shall appear , 
Cohort upon cohort following 
With glittering sword and spear 


Starting at once with the flower of his force, he crossed 
the intervening desert, and made good his word.* 

He was not a day too soon. Okeidar and Judi, the chiefs Duma 
of Duma, were supported by the Beni Kelb, a tribe which 
pastured its flocks in the neighbourhood, and also by the Beni 
Bahra, from the desert west of the Euphrates ; and now the October, 
Beni Ghassan were pouring down from the north, under ^ ^ 
Jabala, the Christian prince of Bostra.® The position of 
IyS,dh, thus beset, haO been growing day by day more 
critical., The advent of Khahd changed the scene at once. 

His very name was a tower of strength. Okeidar had 
already felt his prowess, having several years before been 
taken by him a prisoner to MahoAet at Medina. Hearing 


' Welid was the son of that Oeba who had been put to death bj Mahomet 
after the battle of Bedx of MahoTnet, p 230} We eball hear more cf 

him by and by • 

* The d'btance must have been over 300 miles, besides the detour rendered 
necessary by the intervening desert (the Nef&d of red sand, see I.ady Bloum's 
Pdqnmage to Nejd ) , and must have taken, C de Perceval says, not less than 
ten days , with any other than Eh&lid, I should have said a good deal more. 

* Jabala YI See L\fe qf Mahomet, roL i p. elxxzix.. 
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now that his old enemy was^Rvanoing firom the east, he 
was much afraid ; and, faihng to persuadh his comrades to 
offer terms, he hastened forward >by himself, with the new 
of surrendering ; but Khahd, being apprised of his approach, 
sent out to take him prisoner, and he was instantly beheaded.* 
Then, instructmg lyadh to engage the Syrian troops on the 
farther side of Dfrma, Kh&Iid himself attacked the enemy 
'on the nearer, and utterly routed them, taking prisoner 
Judi and the Kelbite leader. The discomfited troops fled 
back m confusion to the fort, and when that was full, the 
gates were closed. lyadh was also on his ^ide victorious, 
but Jabala effected his escape to Syria. Then the sword 
was drawn against the helpless crowd hemmed m between 
the two forces. The Bern Kelb were spared ; for Acra, a 
Bedouin chief, had (much to Kh&lid’s displeasure) given 
them quarter as a confederate tribe ’ ; but Judi was be- 
headed, and all the rank and file that vainly struggled round 
the city walls. Even to those within, the ramparts were of 
small avail ; the gate was battered down, and the crowded 
inmates put promiscuously to the sword. The women were 
sold to the highest bidder; and the most beautiful, the 
unfortunate Judi’s daughter, bought by EhSlid for his 
harem. Thus solacmg himself for a httle while at Duma, 
the conqueror sent Acra with the mam body back to 
Hira. There they were received with outward demonstra- 
tions of joy; for the citizens, with timbrels, music, and 
cymbals, went forth, headed by Cacaa, to meet the retunung 
army.* . 

^ So the ordinary narratiye But there is another aoeoant that Okeidar 
'was sent a prisoner to Medina , and being snbsequently released by Omar, 
settled near Am Tamar, at a place which, in memory of his former home, he 
named The nateie may hare giren nse to the tradition , though, on 

the other hand, the execution of Okeidar is in keeping with Kb Alid's sanguinary 
character For his first encounter with Khahd, see Life of Mahomet, p 468 

< Acra was chief of the Beni Temim, old alhes of the Beni Kelb, who 
otbersrise would hare shared the common fiite 

* The demonstration was probably forced The citizens, we are told, 
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But all was not going on smoothly in Mesopotamia. 
The absence of ICh&lid and great part of his force encou- 
raged the Persians and their Arab allies — specially the Beni 
I^hhb, smarting under the execution of Ackka — ^to resume 
oflFensive operations. Cacaa, though on the alert, was able, 
with the diminished means at his disposal, to do no more 
than guard the frontier and protect Anbar from a threat- 
ened inroad. At this news, Khalid hastened back; and, 
having installed ly^h in the government of Hira, de- 
iq>atched Cacm across the Euphrates against the Persians, 
while he h^s41f appointed a rendezvous at Ain Tamar to 
attack the Arabs, for he had vowed that he would visit the 
Benj Taghlib in their homes, and crush the viper in its 
nest. In Mesopotamia the Persians were routed and their 
leaders killed; while on the western border a senes of 
bnlhant and well-planned night attacks succeeded again 
and again in surpnsing the Arabs as they slept secure in 
their desert homes, where they were cut to pieces, and their 
famihes earned away into dishonour and captivity. Thus 
Khalid fulfilled his vow. Multitudes of women, many of 
noble birth, were distributed among the army. A portion of 
these, with a rich booty, were sent to Medina ; and one, the 
daughter of Bodeir, chief of the Beni Taghlib, killed in the 
slaughter, was purchased by Aly, and bore him a son and 
daughter.^ Fo^ the time, the Bedouin confederacy was 
dispersed. 


VanoQs 
expedi- 
tions m 
IrAc 
Sh4ban, 
AH XII 
November, 
A.D 633 


murmured seeretlj,— ^ We thought that they bad passed by, like other Arab 
raiders , their return is the breaking out of ft fresh calamity , ' and so, before 
long, they found it 

* The girl’s name was Suhba Aly had recently received into his harem 
another maiden taken captive at Yem&ma , being of the Beni Hanifa, the son, 
Hobammed, whom she bore to him, was called the Hanffite Thus, though he 
sat inactive at home, Aly took his full share of the captive ladies He also 
mamed m this year OmAma, a granddaughter of the Prophet (being a child of 
Abul A&s and Zeinab) and niece of his deceased wife FAtima 

1 have noticed tliese expeditions very briefly, as the similarity of detail 
becomes tedious The Persian generals ^rmihr and Bozaba, were attacked 
by GacAa and slain before they could form a junction with the Bern Taghlib, 
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Driving thus the enemy before him, Khabd came upon 
the Euphrates, and, crossing it, reach^ Firadh, so far 
advanced as to touch the frontier, within sight of a Boman 
post. There he rested his army on the nver bank during 
the frst of Bamadhan, and for some weeks after.‘ The 
Syrian garrison on the western shore, uneasy at the prcK 
longed and threatening encampment, made common cause 
with the neighbouring Persian outposts, and, joined as well 
from the desert by Bedouin horse, advanced an imposing force 
to the nver. They challenged Khalid to cross and give them 
battle. But the wary general bade them rather cross over 
to his side, which they did. A long and severe conihct 
ensued. The Moslems were victorious, and the cavalry pur- 
suing the fugitives, cut to pieces an incredible multitude.^ 
For the moment opposition was crushed both on the 
part of the Bedomns and the Persian troopd. EhSlid would 
wilhngly have attacked Medain, but the cautious policy of 
Abu Bekr withheld him. Besides the distncts secured by 
treaty with the great landlords of the lower delta, Eh^d 
had now extended his rule on both sides of the Euphrates 

but the fugitives joined the Bedouin camp at Modeya in the desert There- 
upon, Khdlid organised three parties to converge at a set time by night upon 
the Arab encampment, 'which was surprised, and left covered with tlie dead, 
* like a field of slaughtered sheep ’ The chief, Hodzeil, escaped 

Among the slam were two Bedouin chiefs who, having embraced Islam, 
held an amnesty from the Caliph Omar took the occasion again to blame 
KhAlid for his indiscriminating vengeance , but Abu Be^r, as before, justified 
him , * for those,’ he said, * who dwell in the encampment of an enemy must 
take their chance with him * As, however, they were both said to have called 
aloud the Moslem shibboleth, their families were set free and taken care of, 
and blood-money paid Omar treasured up these things against Eh51id 

The similar stratagem of a convergent night attack was repeatedly 
resorted to at Thinia, Zomeil, and Bishr, not a soul escaping the sword but 
the women and children Horcus, a famous chief of the desert, was surprised 
and slain while drinking his last draught of wine with his daughters, who were 
earned away captive ^ The subject is a favourite one, and the bacchanalian 
verses sung by Horcus in his last cups, with a swan-hke anticipation of im- 
pending &te, are assigned to sei oral different occasions 

> Bamadhan fell in December, a d 633 

‘ No details are given of this great battle, excepting the fabulous number 
of 100,006 slain 
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above Anbax^and no enemy was anywhere in sight.* Things 
seeming thus tj>*be quiet, Khalid formed the singular 
resolve — the sacred mdnth having now come round — of 
making the pilgrimage incognito, unknown even to his 
royal master. So, having recrmted his army for ten days on 
the well-fonght field of Firadh, he gave orders to march 
slowly and by easy stages back to Hira. Then, making as 
though he remained behind to bring up the rear-guard, he 
set out secretly with a small escort on his pious errand. 
Without a guide, he traversed the devious desert route 
with marvellotis sagacity and speed. Having accomplished 
the rites of pilgrimage, he retraced his steps with like 
despatch, and entered Hira just as the rear-guard from 
Firadh was marching in. So well had he kept his secret, 
that the army thought he had been all the while at Firadh, 
and had been journeying slowly back. Even Abu Bekr, who 
himself presided at the pilgrimage, was unaware of the 
presence of his great general. When, after some time, the 
surreptitious visit came to his knowledge, he was much 
displeased. But the action which he took in consequence 
belongs to the succeeding yeaf.^ 

* In the troublous times that followed, almost all the country rose and com- 
mitted acts of disloyalty which, with one or two exceptions, cancelled the 
treaties and engagements now entered into by Khfi^lid with the Dihc&ns * 

‘ According to some traditions, Abn Bekr deputed Omar to preside at the 
pilgrimage this yeas But the general opinion is that Abu Bekr did so him- 
self, leaving OthmAn during his absence in charge of Medina This is the 
more likely, as, owing to the troubled state of the peninsula, he had been 
unable to go on pilgrimage the previous year 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CiMPAION IN SnOA. — BATTLE OF WACUSA ON THE TEBMUK. 

AH Xni. AJ> 684. 

The campaign m Syna opened under the auspices of a very 
different EMlid, of the Omeyyad clan, — Khahd ibn Said. 
Having been one of the earliest converts, and amongst those 
dnven for refuge to Abyssmia, he held a high place 
amongst the confessors of Islam. He had been appointed 
by Mahomet to a command m the south, and ‘though forced to 
retreat in the troubles which ensued on the Prophet's death, 
had achieved some renown in wresting &om M&dekenb's 
hands the famous sword Samsilt.’ Beturmng from thence, 
he urged his claim to a fresh command; and Abu Bekr, 
yielding to his importunity, and against the wish of Omar, 
posted him at Tayma, on the Synan border, there to rally 
the ffiendly tribes, but, unless attacked, to take no offen- 
«ive step. Tidings of the movement alarmed the Romans 
in that quarter, who thereupon, summoning the Ghassan 
and other Synan tnbes, assembled a large %rce to protect 
the border. KhSIid, on this, obtained permission to advance, 
but cautious^, and so as leave no enemy in his rear. As 
he advanced, the Syrians retired ; and, marching onwards, 
he discomfited a Roman column on the eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea.^ Finding himself in a position so advanced, and 
the country in firdnt roused by the inroad, Ehalid urgently 

> See-abore, p 63 

* Near to Cutal (irhioli C de Perceval makes Callirboe) and towards Abila, 
but probably not so &r north , the adrsnoe <m Syru being made (as olirays) 
on tihe east of the Dead Sea, 
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demanded reinforcements from Medina. The troops were 
just then returning from Yemen; and so Iknma, with 
Dzul Kel&a, a loyal Himyante chief, followed 1^ his clan, 
being the first to appear, were despatched to the north m 
haste.* 

Two other captains of note were also deputed for the 
support of Kh&lid ; these were Amru and Welid, who had a 
joint command over the Beni Godhaa, m the tract of 
country between Tayma and the Bed Sea. Since the 
reduction of Duma, this tract was now comparatively 
quiet, and Abu Bekr gave them the option either of re- 
maining whrae they were, or engaging in a work ‘ better 
for them, both in this present life, and m that which is 
to come.’ Amru, although he had, even before his deputa- 
tion to Oman, had the proimse from the Prophet of this 
district, made answer: *Thy servant is but an arrow in 
the quiver of Islam, and thou the Archer. It is for thee to 
pick out the fittest shaft, and whithersoever thou wilt dis- 
charge it.’ So they were despatched, Welid to join Eluilid 
ibn Said, and Amru by Ayla to the south of the Holy 
Land.* 

Emboldened by these reinforcements, Khtilid hastened 
forward to gam the first laurels of the campaign; and, 
fngetfhl of his master’s injunctions, suffered himself to be 
decoyed by the ^oman general Bah&n towards Damascus, 

‘ Dcnl XeUa, mth hiB immediate clan, remained firm in the rebellion of 
Yemen, and aided Iknma in its suppression see above, p. 54 Iknma’s 
column was called * the bngade of substitute?,’ because on his return from the 
long campaign in the south, his soldiers were allowed furlough to the^r homes, 
on condition of theqr giving substitutes for the new expedition in the north 

^ Amru IS said to have had the promise of the command over the tnbes of 
Odzra and S&d-Hodzeini (branches of the Beni Codh&a) from Mahomet when he 
deputed him to Om&n, and Abu Bekr fulfilled the promise His present mis- 
sion must have been subsequent to the affair at Dfima, as Welid, on his return 
to Medina from IrAc, was sent to help lykdh atrDfima This further appears 
from the notice that Welid, on joining the Syrian force, left as his looum 
tenens over the Beni Godh&a, Imral Gays *&om Dfima* , implying that Dfima 
was by this time a Mahometan possession. 
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away from hia supports. Unprotected behind, the enemy 
closed m upon his rear, and cut off his retreat. He was 
routed at Mai] al Soffar, to the east of the Sea of Tibenas ; 
his son was slain, and, losing heart, he fled, leavmg his 
camp m the enemy’s hands, and Iknma to retneve the 
disaster. That able general rallied the retreatmg force, and 
with a sufficient remnant, mcludmg the brave Himyante 
band under Dzul Kelaa, took up a strong position on the 
frontier, until help should come. KhaJid continued his 
flight, but was stayed at Wady al Cora. — ‘ By my life I ’ 
wrote the mdignant Caliph, ‘ thou shalt come no further ; 
thou pratest bravely when secure, but m battle thou art a 
coward. I have no patience with thee ! ’ And he said to 
those about him : ‘ Truly Aly and Omar knew the man better 
than I. Had 1 listened to them, this mish^ had not been.’ 
We hear no more of Khahd ibn Said.* 

In the present emergency, it was fortunate for Abu Bekr 
that the south of the peninsula was by this time entirely 
pacified. He was able, therefore, as the columns returned 
from thence, to hurry them off to Syria, there to retneve 
the fortunes of Islam. Four battahons were now sent 
forward. First, ShoraMtl, returning at that moment from 
Irac, was appointed to supersede Welid, who shared in the 

1 Marj al SolFar is to the north of the Yermilk on the road to Damascus, 
and IS frequently mentioned in the subsoquont campaign It was not far from 
JAbia in the JaulAn (Gaulonitis) which became the grand rendezvous for the 
Moslem armies, and the point of departure both for northern Syria and Pales- 
tine The johmey from Medina^ Syria was always, as now, by the countiy 
to the east of the Dead Sea, very much what is the present pilgrim route from 
Damascus to Mecca 

Some accounts say that Khftlid himself was killed m the engagement, which, 
according to the wont of Saracen defeats, is slurred over with a few unsatis- 
factory and garbled words According to other traditions, KhMid was degraded 
because, in returning from Yemen, he delayed to swear allegiance to Abu Bekr, 
and abused Aly and Otlim&n for allowing the government to pass out of the 
house of Abd Men&f This is altogether improbable The account in the text 
IS the received one and also the most consistent But the dates are all uncertain, 
for none are reliable till after the battle of Ajnadem. 
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disgrace of Khalid’s defeat ^ Eallying the scattered frag- 
ments of the discomfited force, he carried the greater part 
back agam to the front, and there took up a position in 
advance of Iknma. Then followed Yezid^ son of Abu 
Sofian, with a great levy from Mecca, including many 
famous chiefs of the Coreish, roused by the Caliph’s call and 
the stirnng news from Syria. His brother, Muavia, shortly 
after joined him, bringing up the remaining fragments of 
the runaway army. Abw Obeida, already known to the 
reader as a trusted Companion of the Prophet, led a third 
column, and posted himself near to Amm^ who com- 
manded the fourth bngade in the Wady Araba, to the west 
of th^ others. Many of the new troops, especially the levies 
from the south, travelled, after the Bedouin fashion, with 
their families, ready to settle house and home in the north ; 
for the marvellous success of the army in Irac suggested 
the still more inviting prospect of establishing themselves in 
the Land of Promise, flowing with milk and honey.* 

This force was altogether different in composition from Composi- 
the army of Irac. That m the mam consisted of Bedouins, 
who flocked in tribes or clans to the banners of Mo- ^orce 
thanna and Khalid ; the men of Mecca and Medina were 
as yet in Irac comparatively few, for they had returned m 
great numbers to their homes after the battle of Yemama. 

In the Syrian arijiy, on the contrary, there are reckoned at 
least a thousand Compamona — men who had seen and con- 
versed with the Prophet ; and of these no fewer than one 
hundred of the famous Three Hflndred of Bedr. They 
enrolled themselves at pleasure under whichever chief they 
chose ; but, once enrolled, they yielded to their leader an 

^ SliQrahbil had fought under the great Kh&lid at Yem4ma, and thence 
accompanied him to Irdc Deputed at thia cnsiB to Medina -with despatches 
or booty, he there obtained this command 

> The Scriptural expressions of * the Promised Land,’ ' the Land of Rlessmg/ 

&c , are applied in the Cor4n to Palestine , and it remained long the most 
eoieted destination of the Bedouin levies. 
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impliai obedience; while he, on his part, consulted their 
views and wishes, not only in the set council of war, but 
generally on all occasions of importance. Sheikhs of re- 
nown, such as Abu Sofi&n and Soheil, who but a few years 
before, had wielded at will the whole power of Mecca, and 
haughty high-bom chieftains of Nejd and Yemen, now 
joined with alacrity and zeal the column of anyone, how- 
ever young and inferior, into whose hands the Caliph was 
mmded to present a banner of command. And the whole 
force, thus formed in separate detachments, held itself at 
the absolute disposal of the Commander of th*e Faithful. 

Abu Bekr was duly sensible of the gravity of the enter- 
prise on which he now embarked — nothing short, in /act, 
of measuring swords with the Kaiser. He had thrown down 
the gauntlet, and in fact was waging war, at one aud the 
same time, with the potentates of the East and of the West. 
The bngades for this service were pitched one after 
another on the outlying field of Jorf ; and, as each was ready 
to march, the Caliph walked a httle distance (as nearly two 
years before he had done with Osfima) by the side of the 
mounted leader, and gave him thus his farewell commands. 
* Pmfession,’ he would say, * is naught without faith. The 
merit of a work dependeth on the purpose of the worker. The 
reward set forth m the Book of the Lord for such as fight 
in His ways, is great. Set this ever beforg thee and before 
thy men. But when thou haranguest them, be bnef, for 
in the multitude of words the foremost word is lost m the 
hmdermost. So striving, ye will obtain the prize, ifches 
and gloiy in the present life, and m the life to come salva- 
tion.’ Then saying ‘ Fare ye well,’ he would retrace his steps 
and return to his simple home. 

The four battahons now gathered on the Syrian border 
numbered 30,000, besides the reserve of 6,000 under 
Iknma.' In their first advance fliese columns met with 

' The itnngthoftlMfoiircoliUBa* is uraallySiiveaaa 29^00, ioiiie%ni]iontiM 
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title to oppose th^em. Abu Obeida marched through the 
Belc&a. The Arab settlement at Ma&b ^ resisted, but, after March, 
an unsuccessful skirmish, submitted to his terms ; and he ^ 
then marched on to Jabia. From the south of Palestine a 
Eoman force advanced on the Araba below the Dead Sea , 
but it was easily discomfited by Yezid, who pursued it to 
Dathin, and slew the patrician in command.^ The four 
divisions eventually took up ground in a sort of Echelon, 
threatening the chief garrisons in the south of Syna. Abu 
Obeida, advancing towards Damascus, held a position the fur- 
thest cast, near to Ikrima and the scene of the recent disaster. 

Next came Shorahbil, overawing the Ghor, or depressed valley 
of the Jordan and Tiberias. Yezid in the Belcaa, threatened 
Fjo&trn , and Amru, in lower Palestine, Hebron. Each of 
tho'^e, at last, found himself confronted by a Roman force. 

Heraclius now, at last, was thoroughly aroused. It was Herachus 
but a few years before that he had glonously repulsed the battalions 
Chosroes ; but after that he had relapsed into the inactivity 
of earlier years. Tidings of the invasion — a fresh irrup- 
tion, as it would seem, of barbarians from the . south 
instead of from the north — awakened him from 3iis lethargy. 
Repairing to Hims, he gathered together an immense force, 
and sent it, in separate divisions, to stem the advancing 
tide. The largest of these, numbering (tradition tells us) 

90,000 men, wa» commanded by his brother Theodonc.® 

adding 3>000 rallied from Eh&hd's force, and some no% Tradition represents 
Abu Bekr as sending them forth each to reduce a given district m Syria— Abu 
Obeida, Hi ms, Yezid, Damascus, Shorahbil, the Jordan, Amru, PaJestine 
A palpable anticipation Abu Bekr s vision was yet bounded by the Roman 
army, and the issue doubtful 

> Ar, or Rabbah of Moab 

* The Dothan of Joseph’s story is placed by Robinson north of NabMs, 
near the plain of Megiddo If this be the same, Yezid must have penetrated 
into the centre of Palestine, which at this early period of the campaign is not 
like}y But the whole account is very brief and confused It seems, also, 
improbable that Abu Obeida should have advanced quite so &.v as JAbia, 
while as yet theRdman battalions dominated the country nor^n of tbeYermilk 

* The names of tUb Roman commanders are given as JArqja (Oeorge?), 

H 
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The Moslems were alarmed at the foijnidable array, and 
they consulted how to meet it. Amru urged his brother 
generals to gather all into one body. — ‘ For how,’ he sent to 
say, * can our scanty numbers, divided and apart, encounter 
these mighty hosts ?’ To this they agreed, and Abu Bekr, 
who had constant tidings of their progress, was of the 
same mind. * Draw ye all together,’ was his command, ‘ by 
the banks of the Yermuk. Ye are the Lord’s host, and 
shall surely put the enemy to flight. Such as you shall 
not be discomfited by reason of the fewness of your 

c 

numbers. Tens of thousands are smitten in battle because 
of their sins. Wherefore, do ye eschew sin. Let every 
man stand close by his fellow. So shall the Lord give you 
the victory.^ 

Acting on this counsel, the four columns concentrated 
to the south of the Yermiik, near where it was crossed by 
the mihtary road from Damascus. The Romans, suiting 
their tactics to the change, also drew together, and, under 
command of Theodoric, pitched their camp on the northern 
bank of the nver. The place was singular. The Yermuk, 
taking its rise in the high lands of the Hauiin, and fed by 
many affluents, is a large and swift stream. In its lower 
course it runs, far below the level of the plain, in a deep 
and rugged gorge, through Vhich its waters, rapidly descend- 
ing to the Ghor, fall into the Jordan at Gadara, below the 
Lake of Galilee The battle-ground was probably 30 or 40 
miles above the junction. Here the stream, fetching a 
compass, formed on the*^ northern bank a great plain, — ^the 
plain of WActsA, bounded on three sides by a sheer pre- 
cipice. The remaining side was hemmed in by a ravine 
which nearly closed the circuit- A narrow neck was left 


Cnycar ibn NestAs, DarAcki», and TadzAnc (Theodoric) Tradition pretends 
that HeraoLias, half persunded of the truth of Islam, was desirous to cede to 
the MosUms tho plain of Syri^ up to the mountains of Asia Minor, but was 
hiudend hy the periersity of his grandees 
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for entrance, across which the military road passing, formed 
the key of the position. The Bomans were tempted by the 
wide expanse of level ground, which offered room for their 
great camp, and was secure on every side. Advancing, 
therefore, from the north, they entered this plain, and spread 
themselves out upon it. Thereupon the Moslems crossed the 
river, and encamped also on the northern bank, upon another 
plain adjoimng the neck ; thus they commanded the road, and 
threatened the exit of the enemy. Amru, seeing this, rejoiced 
and said : ‘ Be of good cheer, my friends ; the Bomans are 
shut m, and few that are shut in escape.’ ' A desultory war- 
fare ensued without any defimte result. The Bomans often 
formed up in force, and as often were driven back ; but the 
ravine was to them a strong protection, and the Arabs gained 
no material advantage. In such indecisive skirmishing two Rabi I 
months passed away, and the armies remained still facing May and 
one another. * 

* The way out, however, could have been only partially closed, for rein- 

forcements reached the Romans without hindrance The ravine was probably 
passable at some points, though, on the whole, a sufficient defence against the 
Arabs * • 

* The countiy is well described by Laurence Oliphant in his Land of Gilead, 
and the picture at p 87 gives an admirable idea of the goige surronnding our 
battlefield * The YermAk,’ he says, * at this point is just sinking below the 
level of the plain through which it has been meandering, and in the course o^ 
the next mile plunges down, a series of cascades, into the stupendous gorges 
through which it winds, until it ultimately falls into the Jordan below Gadara ' 

The grand old militafy road, still bearing traces of wheeled carnages, bifurcates 
five and twenty miles south of Damascus The right branch leads 8 W to 
Palestine, crossing the YermAk at Gadara , the other continues to run south 
towards Jerash and Rostra, and so onward till it is lost in the Hajj or pilgnm- 
ronte into Arabia The latter was the roatf ^ways traversed by the Saracen 
armies as they marched intoSyna and Palestine , and I ast^ume that the battle 
was fought at a point some 80 miles east of Gadara where this road crosses the 
YermAk The same 9>ad northward leads to JAbia (Tell JAbieh) , and JAbieh 
became the grand base of operations lioth ibr Syna and for Palestine , for Pales- 
tine was never approached from Arabia but by this circuitous route The Arabs, 
we are told, do not use the Roman road, because probably it is in so rugged and 
ruinous a condition But they always use the bridges when passable , and 
Mr Oliphant tells us of an * old Roman bndge of nine arches, one of which 
has fallen and has not been repaired,’ over the YermAk in this vicinity, p 87 
The researches now being prosecuted to the east of the Jordan may throw 

s 2 
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Abu Bekr became anxious at the 4^1ay, and at the 
urgent appeals that came to him for reinfoEcements* It 
was not so much the poverty of numbers, as the lack of 
fire and military genius that disquieted him. Abu Obeida 
was mild and kindly even to timidity ; Amru an able coun- 
sellor, but lacking ihilitary dash. The mettle of none of 
the generals had yet been fully tested ; and their indepen- 
dence one of another, m the absence of a general-in-chief, 
while it gave opportunity to each, had a paralysing effect on 
all. When, therefore, the cry reached Medina for help, the 
Caliph exclaimed: ^Khahd, son of Welid, is the man for 
this ^ By him, with the help of the Lord, shall the machina- 
tions of Satan and the Eomans be overthrown.’ eThe 
stealthy pilgrimage of Ehalid had come to his knowledge, 
and he now marked his displeasure by indirectly hmting 
at it in the order for his deputation to Syria, which ran as 
follows : ^ Depart and join thyself unto the armies of the 
Faithful on the Yermuk, for they are downcast and forlorn. 
But beware that thou return not again to do what thou hast 
done. The Lord helping, thy removal shall not dishearten 
thy followers in Irac. Go forward then, Father of Sulei- 
man, high resolve and success attend thee ! Fill up the 
.measure of the Lord’s benefits upon mankind, and He shall 
fulfil the same unto thee. Have a care lest the world and 
the flesh ensnare thee, so that thou stumble and thy works 
j)erish. The Lord doth recompense 1 ’ ‘ 

This order at the first disconcerted Ehalid. He set it 
down to Omar, who, envying him the conquest of Irac, 
would thus, on the eve of accomplishment, snatch it from 
his hand. There was too much reason fyr the fear ; but 

farther light on this great batUefield* the site of which it may be possible yet 
to identity 

* Some antbonties represent the transfer as a pimisbment for the surrep- 
titious Tieit to Meeca , but this is at Tananee with the terms of the order, 
aa well as oj^sed to the whole tenor of Abu Bekr's forbeanng treatment of 
Ebdbd. 
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had Abu Bekr Uved, it would hare been otherwise, for 
his order continued thus : — ‘ Take with thee half the army, April, 
and leave Mothanna half. When the Lord shall have given ^ ^ 
thee victory m Syria, then thou shalt return with the 
troops to thy command in Irac.’ Beconciled by this assur- 
ance, and loyal to his chief, Eh&hd set to work at once, and 
began by selecting the ‘ Companions ^ and flower of the 
force to accompany him. Mothanna insisted that the 
division should be equal both in kind and number, and pro- 
tested that he would not be responsible tor the safety of 
IrSiC unless it was effected fairly. He was conciliated by 
gettmg back a goodly portion of the veterans. The strength 
of either moiety is put at 9,000.' The spring was far 
advanced when Khalid marched. Mothanna accompanied 
him to the bord^ of the desert, and, taking a last farewell 
of the great general whom he had served so loyally, re- 
traced his steps to Hira. 

The Syrian desert lay between Khahd and his new Kb&hd 
sphere of action. He could not take the northern route, 
because of hostile tribes and .Boman gamsons ; therefore, 
tummg south by Ain Tamar, he crossed the second time 
the Nef&d — that strange and tumbled red sea of sand — to the 
north of the mountams of the Beni Tay, and halted at Duma.* ^ 
Thence he took the direct road to Syria, along the Wady 
• 

1 The numbers of KhAlid’s column are vanoosly stated at 9,000 and 6,000 , 
and again as low as 800, 600, and 500 But the smaller numbers are probably 
intended to indicate only that part of his force which formed the flying column 
in his adventurous march across the desert tne rest, 1 assume, followed more 
leisurely and by an easier route In point of &ct, 6,000 returned the following 
year to Me, though they had been thinned by the Syrian campaign 

Some put the march of KbAlid a month earlier, Ibn Ish4c says that before 
leaviDg, Ehllid despatched the sick and infirm, with the women and children, 
to Medina, with the last consignment of royal pnee, as if he apprehended 
insecurity during his absence. 

^ The great sea of red sand has been spiritedly described by Lady Anno 
Blount m her Ptlgnmage to her route (reversed) was the same as 

Ehdlid’s, from Me as far as CorAcar, only her eirenit led her farther south to 
HAil, and nearer the mountain range of Aj4 and Selma. 



Sirh&n ; and surprising Coracar, a settlement of the Beni 
Kelb lying half way, he plundered it. Keeping the same 
route, he would m a few days have reached Bostra. But 
he feared the Roman garrisons, lest they should check him 
on that road, and hinder his junction with the Moslem army. 
He formed, therefore, the bold design of striking right 
across the Syrian desert to the north, emerging at Tadmor, 
and so tummg the Roman flank. A council of war was 
held, and a Bedoum, well versed in the desert, set before 
them. ‘ There is but one track,’ said the gmde, a track 
so bare, and for five days so waterless, that even single horse- 
men shim it, lest they perish by the way.’ ‘ By the same 
way shall we go,’ was Khahd’s prompt resolve ; and iMien 
expostulated with on the wild and perilous attempt, he an- 
swered that, with Divine aid and firm resolve, nothing was 
wild and nothing perilous. The words fired his followers 
with the same adventurous zeal, and the project was by 
acclamation earned. ^ Do this then,’ said the guide, ^if ye 
be bent upon the enterprise. Gather as many camels as ye 
can ; make them thirsty by withholding water for a while ; 
then let them drink plentifully, and again a second time ; 
afterwards, bind their ears and slit their bps so that they 
ruminate not. So haply may your water last.’ At each 
stage across the wilderness, ten such camels were slam for 
every troop of a hundred lances. The witter drawn from 

them was mixed with milk for the horses. The men were 

( 

given but a single draught each day. On the fifth day a 
shudder crept over the host. The supply was at an end. 
They had reached the neighbourhood, marked by two hills 
on the right hand and on the left, where water should 
have been, but the signs were wantmg, and the guide was 
at &ult. After casting anxiously about m all directions, he 
cned in despair — ‘Search for the bramble bush; the 
bramble should be here; if ye find it not, we are lost.’ 
So they searched all around. At last they came upon a 
half-ronoealed root, and raising the Takbir, shouted ‘ Great 
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is the Lord ^ ’ Bushing llPne spot, they dug down into 
the ground, and found a plentiful supply of water.' 

They were now on the Syri&n side of the desert, about a 
hundred miles to the east of Damascua Early next mormng, 
Khalid fell on the astonished tribes in the neighbourhood, 
scattering terror all around, and securing submission either 
willingly or by the sword. Tadmor, after a sbght resistance, 
yielded. Then fetching a circuit, he skirted the Hauran 
withm sight of Damascus, and emerged at Adzraat. Having 
achieved this marvellous journey in the course of a few 
weeks, and reopened communications with the south, he 
sent tidings to Abu Bekr of his safety, with the Fifth of 
the, spoil he had taken by the way. He was now close 
to the combined army of the Moslems, which still lay in- 
active 09 the Yermuk ; and he effected a junction with them 
in the month orjune, or perhaps July.* 


and effectij 
a lunetioQ 
wirh the 
Syrian 
arm)' 

Rabi II op 
Jum4d I 
Jnne^r 
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^ Such 18 the receired account of tins extraordinai 7 march, the memory of 
which ifi also presen ed in contemporary verse Ihn Ish&c speaks of twenty 
camels, which would haie gone hut a little way Other accounts give the 
number of camels at so many per hundred lances, without mentioning the 
strength of the column As before explained, Ehftlid probably took the 
perilous route with only the lighter part of his force, leaving the bulky and 
heavy portion to follow by the ordinary road, along the Wady Sirh&n, aftei 
be had cleared the Bostra approach The lips of the camels were slit or cut 
oiF (according to other accounts bound up) to prevent their ruminating and 
the consequent digestion and assimilation of the water in tlieir stomachs 

^ They emerged at Saw4 near Tadmor, and fortliwith fell upon the Bene 
Bahra, a Christian tnbe, a portion of which was engaged in the defence of 
Diima tlie year befote Here again we have the bacchanalian death-song of 
Horci&s mentioned hefoie We must receive the account of KhAlid’s circuit, 
even after the passage of the desert, with some reserve He is said to have 
plundered Canatem and Huwarein on tiie way from Tadmor , to have made 
terms with the Beni CodhAa at Cussum , than to have passed over the ^ Mount 
of the Eagle * (so called from his halting on it with the Prophet's black flag), 
within Bight of Damascus , to have plundered Ma^ HAhat, and a convent m the 
Gh4ta or plain of Damascus, killing the men and taking the females prisoners , 
and so on to Bostra, which, after some opposition, came to terms If this he 
all true, he may have at Bostra formed a junction wich the body of his column 
left behind at CorAcar. But it is all ve^y vague, and with a dash of the 
marvellous 

Ibn IshAc gives a somewhat different -account He mixes up fonner 
Tictonea (e.y capture of the ibrty Christian youths, of Aly's ^ave-girl, 
d^c.) with this campaign , and he makes the storming of Bostra to follow the 
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Fresh reinforcements frSIRhe Em^ror, under the 
renowned Armenian general Bah4n (the same who dis- 
comfited the other Kh&hd), had just amved and raised the 
flagging spirit of the Bomans. Their annj, we are told, 
numbered 240,000 men, of whom a great body are stig- 
matised as felon-prisoners released for the occasion, and 
others are said (bke those of the Persians) to have been 
chained together that they might not run away, or m token 
that they were bound to die. The idea, no doubt, is fimcifiil 
and cast in the contemptuous style of Mussulman tradition. 
But BO much we may readily accept, that the army with 
which Heraclius sought to stay the tide of Saracen invasion, 
must needs have been very large.* We may also believe 
that though devoid of umon, loyalty, and valour, it was well 
appomted, and elated by its achievements in the Persian 
war, of which many veterans were still present in the ranks. 
In dismphne and combined movement, and in the weight 
and style of his eqmpment, the Roman, no doubt, sur- 
passed the Arab. But the armament of the Roman did not 
BO greatly excel as to give him a material advantage. 
It had no analogy, for example, with the superionty which 
in these days crushes the barbarian before the sangmnary 
appliances of modem art and science. It is strange to 
*teflect how a single Gatling might have changed the day 
and driven Islam back to wither and die m the land of its 
birth. On the other hand, the Bedouin horse excelled in 
celentj and dash. Their charge, if light, was galling, and 
so rapidly delivered that^ before the surpnse was recovered 
from, the enemy might be out of sight. The Bomans, it is 
true, had themselves Bedouin auxiliaries, as numerous, 

jmiehon with Abu Obeida. I find no authority whatever for the romance of 
the taking of Boetia as given by Ockley and followed by Gibbon. 

' In the silence of Bysantine chroniclers we must make the best of the 
figures 80,000 were 'prisoners,* either simply so or in chains, 40,000 were 
' chained together to fight to the death , * 40,000 were ' tied by their turbans , ' 
and 80,000 free and unencumbered In the Armenian general Bak&n we 
recognise the Bdcu' of Theophanes , a rare (one might say a unique) coincidence. 
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perhaps, as the whole Mosi^i^rmy. But the spirit of the 
two was widely different. The fealty of the Syrian Axab 
was lax and loose. Christian in name, the yoke of his faith 
sat (as it still sits) lightly on him. Indeed, throughout 
the empire, Christianity was eaten up of strife and rancour. 
With Bah4n came a troop of monks and bishops, who, bear' 
ing banners, waving aloft their golden crosses, and shoutang 
that the faith was in jeopardy, sought thus to rouse the 
passion of the army. But the passion roused was too often 
the scowl of hatred. Bitter schisms rent the Church, and the 
cry of the Orriiodoz for help would strike a far different 
chord than that of sympathy m the Eutychian and 
Nes^nan breast. Lastly, the social and ancestral associa- 
tions of the Syrian Bedouin, while alien from his Byzan- 
tine masters, were in full accord with his brethren from 
Arabia ; and of Ihis instmctive feeling, the imraders knew 
well how to take advantage. With these lukewarm and 
disunited multitudes, compare now the Moslem force in its 
virgin vigour, bound together as one man, and fired with a 
wild fanatical zeal to ‘ fight in the ways of the Lord,* and 
so win at once heavenly merit and worldly fortune ; — ^their 
prize, the qK>il of the enemy, and the fair maidens of 
Syria ravished from their homes ; or, should they fall in 
battle, the reward of the martyr, heaven opened and beauti-* 
ful virgins, black-eyed Hounes, beckoning, with all the 
wanton graces of paradise, to their warm embrace.* Of 
warriors nerved by this strange combination of earth and 
heaven, of the flesh and of the spunt, of the incentives both 
of faith and rapine, of fanatical devotion to the Prophet and 
deathless passion for the sex, ten might chaseahimdred half- 
hearted Bomans The forty thousand Moslems were stronger 
far than the two hundred and forty thousand of the en^ny. 

1 The imagination of the crusading army 'waa indamed by tales and Tiaions 
of the dying soldiers each tended by two Uack-eyed girls of Paradise, who, 
wiping the sweat and dust of battle from the face of their spouse, welcomed 
and daiped him in their fond embrace. 
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The Boman anny, swollen by the battalions of Bah4n, 
and spreading over the plain^ began to overlap the Mos** 
lems and force them back into a straitened place. Bat 
with Khabd’s energy, things soon began to mend In a 
senes of encounters, the enemy, being worsted, retired 
behind the mtrenched ravine. But in other ways the 
sitnation remained the same. The five battalions of the 
Moslem host were separately pitched; the conduct of 
pubhc prayer (mark of supreme command) was separate 
m e^ch; the attacks were separately made; and so, firom 
want of combination, they fiuled m delivenng a decisive 
blow. The issue hung fire. A month passed, and Eh&lid 
became impatient. To secure success, command mu§t be 
vested in a single hand. He saw the fault, and set him- 
self to remedy it. 

Opportamty soon offered. Unusual 'preparation and 
busy movement on the Boman side led to a council of the 
Modem chiefs, and Khsdid laid his views before them. The 
Caliph, it was true, had given to each a separate and distinct 
command to meet the separate Boman armies. But the 
field had changed, and Abu Bekr would surely now approve 
the assumption of absolute command by a single general. 
The ment in the Cahph’s eyes would be the same for all ; fhe 
"mttit in the sight of the Lord, the same. ‘ Come now,’ he 
added, to disarm their j ealousy, ‘ and we shall^vary the supreme 
command, each taking it m succession for the day, and, if 
ye will, let the first be mine.’ The success of Khahd in Irac 
added weight to his words. The proposal thus adroitly 
made was unanimously agreed to. The Chiefs expected 
that, when the occasion passed, the old system would be 
reverted to. But the change, once made, stood good ; and 
the supreme command m Syria was thenceforward vested in 
a single hand.' 

I It u doabtflil whether Aha Bdn’e eommiMnon to Kh^lid on hie tranefer 
did not at the lune time nominate him to the enpreme eommaod of the Bftua 
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Meanwhile Kh&lid had sown dissension in the enemy’s 
camp^ and gained over at least one of their leading 
officers. The facts are obscure, and the episode, as tcdd by 
tradition, strange. But so much appears, that a general, 
Jareja by name, perhaps of Arab blood and imbued with 
Bedouin sympathies, was persuaded by Kh&lid to embrace 
his cause, and to promise that, at the decisive moment, he 
would leave the Boman and join the Moslem side.* 

The powers conferred on Khahd were soon put to the 
test, and that to^good purpose. His first care was to organise 
the army as a whole. ^ The Bomans,’ he said, ^ are a vast 
and imposing multitude, and we but few to look at. Now 
no disposition swelleth numbers to the eye like that of 
separate battalions.’ So he divided the troops into forty 
battalions, each sjiout a thousand strong and under a trusted 


forces Ibn Khaldiftn redds so , and likewise the tradition that Omar, in 
eventtially deposing him, appointed Abu Obeida similarly to the supreme 
command If so, Kh&lid may have chosen not to excite jealousy by assuming 
the supremacy at once, hut rather to have obtained it by consent But our 
information is, at this early period, vague and incomplete 

‘ The tale is lull of childish matter The following is an outline from 
which the reader may draw his own conclusion When the two armies were 
drawn up for battle, J&reja, riding forth from the Boman ranks, called out to 
Eh41id as if challenging him to single combat They drew so near to one 
another, midway between the two armies, that their horses’ necks touched 
Having pledged their word to each other, a conversation ensued JAreja 
asked KhAlid why he was called the * Sword of God,’ and whether a sword 
had really been sent down to him trom heaven KhAlid smiled, and expounded 
to him the basis and practice of Islam The ingenuous Boman, convinced, 
forthwith reversed his shield , whereupon KhAlid, leading him away to his 
tent, sprinkled clean water upon him and taught him to pray, — JAreja following 
him, with the prescribed prostrations and wo^s, in tuo BakAats Meanwhile 
his followers, supposing that he had attacked KhAlid and been decoyed away 
by him, advanced rapidly on the Moslem line, which at first gave way, and both 
sides became promiscuously engaged Then KhAlid, with JAreja now upon 
his Bide, issued forth and at the head of their troops charged the Bomans and 
drove them back , JArga fought by the side of KhAlid aU day long, and m the 
evening was slam, dying a faithful martyr, though he had prayed but once 
The tale is probably founded on fact, and framed so as to cover the defection 
of some Boman general^perbaps a Bedoum, — who, by previoas arrangement, 
camQ over to KhAlid on the day of battle, with a following, perhaps, of Syrians 
from the Boman camp Jdrt^a, may be the Arab rendering here for George. 
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leader.* These he arranged so that' one half formed the 
centre, under Abu Obeida. Ten battalions were then 
assigned to each wing, of which one was led by Amm and 
Shorahbil; the other by Yezid, whose aged &ther, Abu 
Sofi&n, was bid to go from troop to troop, and rouse their 
ardour martial declamation.’ 

It was soon manifest that the Byzantine captains were 
preparing to dehver a general and decisive charge. Issmng 
from their defences, they rolled up m dense volume along 
both sides of the plain. A bystander, gazing at the moving 
field, exclaimed, ‘How many the Bomans, how few the 
Moslems ! ’ ‘ Nay,’ cned KhS,hd, ‘ say rather “ How many 
the Moslems, how few the Bomans ” ; for, if ye count anght, 
numbers wax by the help of the Lord, but when He with- 
draweth His face, then they wane. I would that the Bomans 
were double the number they now appear, if I had but 
under me my good Arab steed ! ’ — for the hoofs of his 
favourite bay had been worn down by the rapid marching 
from Irac. Still the Bomans kept rolhng up in dense 
columns. The frite of Syria depended on the day. 

As the enemy drew near, Khtilid called upon Iknma, 
who had brought his reserve upon the field, and Gacda with 
his wamors from Irfic, to advance and check them. Just 
then a messenger rode up in haste, carrying a despatch 
firom Medina. To the inquiry of those who flocked around, 
he answered : ‘ All is well, and reinforcements on the way.’ 

But in Khfilid’s ear he whispered a secret message, and he 

• 

' Battalion or KardAs. The number of battalions now fomed is yanonsly 
given at from thirty to forty The leader of each is named , but probably 
tradition has merely selected the most likely names, for in other respects 
there is a great want of detail in the narrative 

* The person performing this duty was called Al Cass, the Dedaimer. The 
following IS a specimen of the address by which Abn SoflAn stirred up each 
battalion * Ixml ! these be the champions of Arabia, the defenders of the 
Faith. Those yonder are the champions of Borne, the defenders of Idolatry. 
0 li(Hd * this 10 a day to be held in remembrance among Thy great days. 
Wherefore send down help upon Thy servants and snoeonr them.' 
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delivered a letter iwhich, hastily glanced at, Khalid slipped 
into his quiver. Then, bidding the messenger keep close 
by him thronghout the day, he rode forth to meet J&reja. 

The defection of this general was a calamity to the Battle of 
Bomans, but at the first it caused an unexpected issue. He or the 
had probably a troop, or escort, which followed him, as he rode 
forth towards the Arab general; but whether or no, a 

” oopt • 

Boman battalion, mistaking bis movement for a desperate a d 63f 
attack upon the enemy, advanced to his support with such an 
energetic charge that the Moslem front was broken and 
thrown into contusion. Iknma stood firm. He who in the 
days of Ignorance had measured arms even with the Prophet 
of the Lord, should he flee before the infidel ! ‘ Who now,’ 

he cried, ‘ will join me in the covenant of death ^ ’ Four 
hundred, with his own son, and the hero Dhirar, took the 
fatal pledge.^ He charged, and the battalion which had 
created the surpnse, bewildered at the treachery of Jareja, 
fell back. The ground now clear, Khalid ordered the whole 
line to move forward. The Bomans too advanced, and the 
charge was met on both sides with the sword. All day the 
battle raged. Fortune varied ; and the carnage amongst 
the Moslems, as well as the Homans, was great. Iknma’s 
gallant company, holding their ground firm as a rock in 
front of Khalid’s tent, bore the brunt of the day ; they were 
slam or disabled# almost to a man. So fierce were the 
Arabs, that even the women joined their husbands and 
brothers in the field ; and Huweiria, daughter of Abu Sofian, 
inheriting the spirit of her mother Hind, was severely 
wounded in an encounter with the enemy.® 

* Dhir4r is a favourite hero with the pseudo-Wackidy and other romaneers, 
who represent him as performing the most marvellous feats m the field. 

Iknma’s war-song was — 

A noble maid, both fair and tender, 

Knows that her knight can well defend her 

' Abu Sofiln himself lost an eye . it was pierced by an arrow, which was 
with difficulty withdrawn. There is a foolish tale that Abdallah, son of 
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Towards evening the Bomans began ^to falter* Khalid, 
quickly perceiving that their horse were dechning from the 
ijifantry, launched his centre as a wedge between the two. 
The cavalry, with nothing behind them but the precipice, 
made a fierce charge for their lives; the Moslem troops 
opened to let them pass, and so they gained the open 
country and never again appeared* The Moslems then 
turned right and left upon the remaimng force cooped up 
between the ravine and the chasm ; and, as they drove all 
before them, the Bomans on both hands ‘were toppled over 
the bank even as a wall is toppled over.’ •The battle drew 
on into the night, but opposition was now in vain. Those 
that escaped the sword were hurled in a moving masi^ over 
the edge into the yawning gulf. ^ One struggling would 
draw ten others with him, the free as well as chained.’ 
And so, in dire confusion and dismay, the whole multitude 
perished. The fatal chasm Yac^a engulfed, we are told, 
100,000 men.^ Ficar, the Roman general, and his fellow- 
captains, unable to bear the sight, sat down, drew their 
togas around j^hem, and, hiding their faces m despair and 
shame, awaited thus their fate. 

Morning found the Moslems in silent possession of the 
great plam. They flocked into the Roman entrenchment, 
and Khalid took possession of Theodonc’s royal tent. The 
camp and its rich equipage yielded a boo^y of 1,500 pieces 
to each horseman. More than this, the fearful fate of the 
army struck such terror into the Byzantine court and the 

Zobeir, then a boy, overheard who, with a company of the Coreish, 

stood upon a knoll, applauding the Bomans when they advanoed, and crying, 
* Out upon you,' when they fell back, as if siding with thorn He ran and told 
hiB father, who laughed, saying, ' It is mere spite, for we are a deal better than 
the Romans ’ This is a manifest anti-Omeyyad tale, for tradition is almost 
aoAmmous that Abu 8ofl&n, notwithstanding his age, distinguished himself 
that day by his valour and his ardour in stimng up the troops (Ihn Kkdld^n, 
p 86) , and indeed it would have been altogether against his interest to hai e 
done otherwise 

* The disaster, making every allowance fbr e3caggeration,must have been ap- 
palling We are told that there were driven over the precipice 80,000 ^ chained ' 
and 40,000 free soldiers, besides those that penshed by the sword. 
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people of the land, thkt th^ &te of Syria was sealed. Un- 
like the Persian campaign, the opposition that remained 
was poor and feeble. 

The victory was purchased at a heavy cost. Three 
thousand were buried on the field, besides a great multi- 
tude wounded; and among the fallen we read many dis- 
tinguished names. Of Ikrima’s forlorn hope few survived. 
The famous Dhirar, badly wounded, recovered to signalise 
himself on other fields. But Iknma and his son both sank 
under their wounds. In the morning, when near their end, 
they were earned to the royal tent of Khalid. He laid the 
head of the father on his breast, and of the son upon his 
thigh, tenderly wiped their faces and moistened their lips 
with water. And as they passed away, he kept fondly say- 
ing : ^ Alas, alas \ the father and the son ; who would have 
thought of a martyr’s death for both ! ’ 

But Khd.lid was no longer m command. The messenger 
in the field had whispered in his ear the news of Abu 
Bekr’s death ; and the letter which he then slipt into his 
quiver brought the new Cabpji’s order that KhSlid should 
deliver up command into the hands of Abu Obeida.^ 

The battle was fought m the end of August, or the 
beginning of September, A.D. 634 * 

Before narrating the sequel of this great vict<hry, we 
must turn for a Itttle to what was passing elsewhere. 
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' The order given by Omar is couched m terms -which would appear to 
imply that Kh&lid was in supreme command in Syna, from which command he 
was now deposed, and Abu Obeida substituteS in his room. This is not con- 
flietent with the previous narrative It » possible, indeed, to construe the 
order as deposing KbAlid simply from his command over his own lrS,c con- 
tingent, and transferring it to Abu Obeida But it is certain that Abu Obeida 
from this time became in permanencp the Ameer, or governor-general and 
commander-in-chief of Syria See 3n KhMun^ p 86, and previous note p. 106 
> The date is 6xed by that of Abu Bekr^s death (August 22) , tiDmty days 
after which we are told that the battle was fought. But the messenger bring- 
ing the news of the Caliph’s death could hardly have taken more than half 
that time for so urgent a journey We may safely, therefore, place the action 
about the end of August (JamAd XI ) , or, rather, following other traditions, 
early m Bdjab, that is, the beginning of September. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

EVENTS IN IRAC — MOTHANNA AND THE PERSIANS — NEED 
OF REINFORCEMENTS. 

Holiarram— Jum&d, A H XIII • 

March— August, A D 634 

After bidding Khalid farewell, Mothanna returned to pira, 
and made the be^t disposition of his small force that he 
could, so as to strengthen his defences towards the Persian 
capital. That the position was not altogether secure is 
shown by the precaution of Khalid, just before his departure, 
in sending the sick and infirm with the women and chil- 
dren home, for the time, to Arabia. A new prince, Shahriran, 
had succeeded to the throne ; and he now thought to expel 
the invaders by sending an army under Hormuz, 10,000 
strong, against them.* Mothanna, having timely warning, 
immediately called in his outlying garrisons, but, with every 
exertion, the force brought together was dangerously small 
in comparison with the Persian host. The king, confident 
of victory, wrote to Mothanna an insulting letter that ^ he 
was about to drive him away with an army of fowl-men and 
swine-herds.’ Mothanna answered: ^Thou art either a 
braggart or a liar* If what thou sayest be true, then 
blessed be the Lord that hath reduced thee to such de- 
fenders*’ Having despatched this reply, he advanced 
boldly to meet Hormuz. Leaving Hira, the little force 
passed under the dreary rum of Bits Nimrud, and crossing the 

' The new king is called otherwise Bhahnz&n and ShahrisAz, son of 
Ardshir. His commander is called Hormus JAdsoweih. 
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Euphrates, encampild t6 the north of the vast mound which 
marks the site of Babylon. There, some fifty miles from 
the capital, amid a network of canals watermg the country 
(now a wilderness or a swamp), he chose the battle-ground ; 
and, placing his two brothers in charge of either wing, him- 
self at the head of the centre, awaited the attack of Hormuz. 
The Persian line was preceded by a war-elephant, which 
threw the Arab ranks into confusion, and for a while paralysed 
their action. lifothafina, followed by an adventurous band, 
surrounded the great creature, pierced it m a mortal part, 
and so brought it to the ground. Deprived of this adven- 
titious help, the enemy gave way before the fierce onslaught 
of th^ Arabs, who pursued the fugitives across the plain 
of Dura to the very gates of Medain. The praises of * the hero 
of the elephant ’ have been handed down m Arabian verse.* 
Shahriran did* not long survive the defeat. His son, 
succeeding him, was killed in a rebellion caused by his 
attempt to give Azarmidokht, a pnncess of the royal blood, 
in marriage to a fiivourite mimster. The pnncess, saved by 
loyal hands from the dishonour, succeeded to the throne. 
From a court weakened thus by continual change and 
treachery, there was little, it might be thought, to fear. 
But Mothanna had to guard a frontier of great extent, and 
for the task his army was far too small. The Moslem 
conquests stretched from the lower Tigns to the desert, and 
from the Persian Crulf all up the banks of the Euphrates to 
Anbar. The people were not with him, and the Bedomns df 
Mesopotamia were distinctly against him. Victones might 
be won, but they could not be followed up. The position, 
with so small a force, was clearly full of risk. Accordingly, 

’ The poet Faiaadac (who flounehed shortly after), eDwnexatiiig the Tanoiis 
families of the Bern Bekr ibn W&il, when he comes to the dan of Mothaima, 
describes him as * the hero who slew the elephant at the battle of Babylon ’ 
So also Abda, a Bedouin poet, who, being m search of his mistress, chanced to be 
present as a wayfarer at the battle, makes a similar reference to the slaughter 
of the elephant 
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Mothanna urged upon the Caliph pressing need of 
reinforcements. He also pointed out how they might be 
met without stmt of number. ‘ Eemove the embargo/ he 
wrote, * from the apostate but now repentant tribes ; they 
will flock to the war, and, in this crusade against the 
Persians, none will be more brave or eager.’ Answer 
being long delayed, Mothanna became anxious, and ven- 
tured to Medina, there to urge his suit in person.* He 
found Abu Bekr on his death-bed. The aged Caliph knew 
tnat lus end was near at hand ; but his mind was clear, and, 
on hearing the statement of Mothanna, he at once perceived 
the urgency of the case. ^ Call Omar to me,’ he said (for he 
had already declared him successor) , and when Omar came, 
he addressed him thus in earnest tone : — ‘ Command a levy 
for Mothanna. Tarry not. If I die, as I think, this day, 
wait not till the evemng; if I linger till njght, wait not till 
the morning. Let not sorrow for me divert you frr>in the 
service of Islam and the business of your Lord, Ye saw 
what I did myself when the Propnet died (and there could 
be no greater sorrow for mankind than that) ; truly if grief 
had stayed me then from girding my loins in tlie cause of 
the Lord and of his Prophet, the Faith had fered badly ; the 
flame of rebellion had surely kindled in the city. And, list 
thee, Omar ^ when the Lord shall have given thee victory 
in Syria, then send back to Irac its army ; for they are the 
proper garrison thereof, and Attest to administer it.’ 

Omar was touched by the delicacy of his last words, and 
the allusion they contamed without expressing it. ‘For,’ 
said he, ‘ Abu Bekr knew that it grieved me when he gave 
the command to Khalid ; therefore he bade me to send back 
his army to Irac, but forbore to name the name of Khalid.’ 
He listened attentively to the dymg Caliph’s words, and 
promised to fulfil them. 


' The delay nay have been oocasioned by Abu Bekr's sickness, or the 
proposal to employ the apostate Arabs in the campaign may have been diffi- 
cult to answer 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 

X SICKKESS AND DEATH OF ABU BEER. 

Jiimdd II , A II XIII August, A D 634 

In the first year <rf his Caliphate, Aba Bekr was hindered by 
the engrossing wdrk of repressing apostasy and rebelhon, 
from t^ing present at the yearly pilgrimage in Mecca. But 
next year he presided at the pilgrimage himself. As the 
party enter(‘d the vale of Mecca, the young men hastened to 

'll ^ 

tell his father, who, blind frc rn great age, was seated at his 
door. Oil hib son s approach, he arose and stood up to greet 
him. Abu Bekr made his camel to kneel down at the 
threshold, and alighting, embraced his father, who was shed- 
ding tears of delight, and kissed him between the eyes. Attab, 
the governor, Soheil, and the Other great men of Mecca, 
approached and shook the Caliph by the hand. Then they 
did obeisance to his father, who said : ‘ These be our nobles ; 
honour them, my son, and make much of them.’ ^ Make 
much of them,’ answered Abu Bekr, ‘ that I do ; but (mind- 
ful of his Master’s teaching), as for honour, there is none 
save that which cometh from the Lord alone.’ After 
bathing, he went forth m pilgnm garb, to kiss the Black 
Stone, and encompass the Holy House. The people crowded 
round him ; and as they made mention of the Prophet, Abu 
Bekr wept. It was but two years since Mahomet had been 
amongst them, celebrating the same rites, and how much of 
danger and deliverance had come to pass in this short space ^ 
And so they mourned his loss. At midday, he again went 
through the ceremonies of the KAaba ; then, sitting down 
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beneath the shadow of the Hall of Cbiuicil,^ he commanded 
the citizens that, if any had complaint to make or justice to 
demand, he should speak. All were silent ; so he praised 
the people and their governor. Then he arose and cele* 
brated the midday prayer. After that he sat down again for 
a httle, and bade them aU FarewelL Then he turned to go, 
and departed for Medina.^ 

During the summer, Abu Bekr was busied with rein- 
forcements for the Synan campaign. Bom three years after 
the era of the Elephant,* he was now over three-score years 
of age ; but, simple and temperate in hiS habits, still hale 
and vigorous. In the autumn, happening to bathe in- 
cautiously on a cold day, he was seized with a fever,, which 
laid him low and obliged him to make over the presidency 
at public prayer to Omar.^ When the ^Un^s had lasted 
for a fortmght, his friends, coming daily to ask after him, 
at last became anxious, and said: ^ Shall we send for the 
physician ? ’ ‘He * hath been to me already,’ answered Abu 
Bekr. ‘ And what said he ? ’ ‘He saith to me J am about 

* The Council House (Dar ul Nadirk) built Cossal L^e of Mahomet^ 
Introduction 

* From this account it would appear that Abu Bekr did not perform the 
fuU pilgrimage to Mma and Araf&t Some authorities make Omar to preside 
at this pilgrimage, others Abd al Bahm&u Possibly Abu Bekr performed 
only the Omra or Lesser Filgnmage [Ihtd p xii ), and left Omar to fulfil the 
other ntes 

There is a curious incident quoted by an early wntexAS an authority to prove 
that Abu Bekr was himself present Some one bit the ear of a man at the 
pilgrimage in play Abu Bekr sent the case to Omar as judge, and he summoned 
a surgeon Thereupon Abu Bekr recited, as in point, a story of the Prophet, 
who, having made the gift of H slave to his aunt, bade her not to bnng him up 
as a surgeon, lest m the discharge of his profession he should be subject to 
repnsals for iqjunes done in sui^cal operations 

* That IS, the year in which the Viceroy of Yemen besieged Mecca He 
had in his train an elephant , and the year, a d 670, is therefore called * the 
year of the Elephant.’ Ihii p xzvi 

* Thera is a tradition that Abu Bekr's illness was owingto poison, given to 
him and to Att4b and another, which, being a slow but deadly drug, did not 
take effect till a year after Ho details are given ; the tale is e^ently apocry- 
phal, and based on the deeire (common in those early di^*)^ to Abu Bekr 
the honour of martyrdom. 

* Me mug the Dinne physician. 
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to do that with thh which I purpose to do* So they 
understood his meaning and were silent. Aware thus that 
his end was not far, he made preparation for a successor. 
UiB choice was fixed on Omar ; hut willing to fortify his 
own conviction by the sense of others, he first consulted 
Abd al Rahman, who praised Omar as the fittest man, but 
withal inclined to be severe. — ‘ Which.* responded the dying 
Caliph, 'is because he saw me soft and tender-hearted; 
when himself the Master, he will forego much of what 
thou sayest. I have watched him narrowly. If I were 
angry with one, h*e would intercede in his behalf ; if ovei 
lenient, then he would be severe.* Othman, too, confirmed 
his choice. ' What is hidden of Omar,’ he said, ' is better 
than that which doth appear. There is not his equal 
amongst us all.* ^ Talha, on the other hand, expostulated : 
' If we have suffered so much from Omar whilst thou wast 
yet with us to temper his severity, what will it be when 
thou art gone to thy Lord, there to answer for having left 
His people to the care of so hard a master?* ‘Set me 
up,’ cned the Caliph, much excited ; ‘ dost thou seek to 
frighten me ? I swear that when I meet my Lord, I will 
say to Him, “ I have appointed as ruler over Thy people him 
that IS the best amongst them.** * 

Thereupon Abu Bekr called for Othman and dictated an 
ordinance appointing Omar his successor. He fainted while 
it was being written down. On recovering, he bade Othman 
to read it over. When he had heard it all, he was satisfied, 
and praised the Lord ; ‘ for,* said he, ^I saw thee apprehen- 
sive lest, if m the swoon I had passed away, then the 

‘ The tradition proceeds aba Bekr answered, *The Lord bless thee, 
Othm4n ' If I had not ohosen Omar, then 1 bad not passed thee over , and I 
know not whether Omar will accept the office As for myself, I could wish 
that I had never borne the burden of the Caliphate, but had been of those 
who departed this life in times that are past ’ ^ 

This would imply that Abu Bekr had thought of OthipAn as his successor 
in default of Omar The conversation, however, is professedly secret and 
confidential It rests solely on the authonty of OthmAn himself and we need 
not give too much heed to it. 


• 
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people had been left in doubt.* Upon this, he desired that 
the ordinance should be read in the hearing of the citizens, 
vrho had assembled in the court of the Great Mosque. 
Omar himself was present^ and hushed the noise, that they 
might hear. Then, desiring to obtain the assent of the 
people, the dying Caliph bade his wife Asma raise him up 
to the window (for the Caliph’s house looked out upon the 
court) ; so she bore him, in her beautifully tattooed arms, to 
the window, from whence, with a great effort, he called out ; 
‘Are ye satisfied with him whom I have appointed over 
you? It IS none of mine own kin, but Omar, son of 
Khattab. Verily I have done my best to choose the fittest. 
Wherefore, ye will obey him loyally.* The people answered 
with one voice, ^ Yea, we will obey.’ ^ 

To the end the mind of Abu Bekr remained clear and 
vigorous. On the last day of his life, he gave audience, as 
we have seen, to Mothanna, and, grasping the cntical state 
of affairs, commanded Omar to raise, with all despatch, a 
levy for Irac. During his illness he recited these verses 
on the vanity of life ; 

There is none that owneth herds or oamels but must leave them to 
his heir , 

And whosoever taketh spoil, one day he shall be spoiled of the same. 
Every traveller, wheresoe’er he wander and however fer, retumeih , 
Excepting only the pathway of death, from w^ch there is no return 

> It IS not stated on what day this occurred. It may have been only a day 
or two before his death , for his interview with Mothama shows that even on 
the last day of his life, he was able to gather up his strength 

The ordinance ran in thdso words * In the name of the Lord most Merci- 
ful ' This IS the covenant of Abu Bekr, son of Abu OohAfa, with the Moslems ’ 
(here he swooned away)—* I have appointed, as my Successor over you, Omar, 
son of EhatUb I have not in anywise spared myself in this matter , but have 
striven to the utmost to do the best for you * Ibn Ehidddn adds * I know 
that he will do judgment and justice amongst you , but if he commit tyranny 
or injustice, venly the future is hidden from mine eyes ’ 

Asma had been the wife of Jafar , and again, after Abu Sekr’s death, 
became one of AJy’s numerous wives The Arab women still tattoo their 
breasts and arms with elaborate and beautiful designs 

The reader will remark the freedom with which womcm of the highest rank 
appeared in public even at this period, them habits partaking still of the 
freedom of the desert. But this was not long to last 
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At another tim^ orfe rep3^ra verses from a heathen poet 
supposed to be appropriate to the occasion. Abu Bekr was 
displeased, and said : ^ Not so ; say rather (and he quoted 
from a passage of the Goran relating to death and judgment) 
— Thm the agony of death shall come %n truth. Th^SJ 0 
many is what thou soughtest to avoid.' * 

His last act was to summon Omar to his bedside, and, 


as his dying charge, to counsel him, which he did at great 
length, to temper hardness and seventy with mildness and 
moderation. Shortly after, he sank, and feeling the agony 
approach, breatlied his last with these words : ‘ Lord, make 
me to die a true believer. Take me to join the blessed 
ones on high ^ ^ 

Abu Bekr died on August 22, a.d. 634, having reigned 
two years and three months.^ His^body was laid out, in and 
pursuance of his own wish, by the loving hands of Asma, 
and of Abd al Eahman, his son ; and he was wound in the 
same clothes in which he died ; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ new clothes 
befit the living, but old the mouldering body.’ ^ The same 
Compamons that bore the Prophet’s bier bore also that of Abu 
Bekr ; and they laid him in the same grave, the Caliph's 
head resting by his Master’s shoulder. Omar performed the 
funeral service, praying, as was customary, over the bier. The 
funeral procession had not far to go ; it had only to cross the* 
area in front of* the Great Mosque; for Abu Bekr died in 
the house appointed for him by Mahomet opposite his own. 


‘ Sura, T 18 Some make this to hare been said in reply to Ajesba, who 
had been repeating the few lines just given &b recited by Abu Bekr himself 

‘ The prayer is somewhat similar to the last words of Mahomet. See 
Ltfe of Mahomet, y 609 

* The 21 st JumAd II He reigned two years, three months, and ten days 
He died on the samo day of the week (Monday) as Mahomet, and at the same 
age, 63 lunar years 

* Abu Bekr told Asma that he wished her alone to wash his body and lay it 
out On her replying that her strength was not equal to the task, he said 
that she might ask Abd al BahmAn to help her. He desired to be buried in 
the same two garments he had on, with a new piece over them , and when 
those around objected, he made use of the words in the text. 
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and looking out, like itJUiPon tke dpen court of the 
Sanctuary, * 

yjhuBeh'g Dunng the greater part of his Caliphate, he had occu- 
hfe house. For the first six months, indeed, after 

atAlSunh Mahomet^s death, he continued to hve chiefly, as he had 
done before, at A1 Sunh, a suburb of Upper Medina. Here 
he inhabited a simple dwelhng made of pahn stems, with the 
family of Habiba, the wife whom he married when he came 
to Medina, and who was with child when he died, and bore 
him a daughter shortly after. Every morning he rode or 
walked to the Great Mosque, where Mahomet had hved and 
ruled, for the discharge of the business of the State, and to 
perform the daily prayers, Omar presiding in his absence. 
For the more important service of Friday, when a speech or 
sermon was delivered, he stayed at home to dye his hair and 
beard, and dress more carefully ; and so did not appear till 
the time of midday prayer. In this primitive home, as else- 
where, he preserved the severe simphcity of early life, and 
even fed and milked the goats of the household. At the 
first also he continued to maintain himself by merchandise ; 
but finding it interfere with the proper burdens of the State, 
he consented to forego all other occupation, and to receive 
a yearly allowance of six thousand dirhems for his household 
charges.* 

' It was opposite the house of OthmAn, which adorned the apartments of 
Ayesha and the other widows of Mahomet The cortege would thus pass 
across the open court of the mosque The grave was dug after the same 
fashion as Mahomet’s (Life, p 617) Talha, and Abd al Bahm4n the Caliph’s 
son, were the two who descended Jto a(^UBt the body in the grave 

A curious incident illustrates the rude manners of the time When 
her father died, Ayesha, with her sister 0mm Farwa (Ash&th’s wife), and 
a party of female fnends, began to wail Omar forbade it, as a work of 
Satan, but they persisted Omar* on this, ordered Hish^m to bring forth 
Oium Farwa Ayesha screamed and said, * Who is Omar? I forbid thee my 
house ’ But 0mm Parwa was brought forth and beaten with a whip, on which 
the mourning women dispersed The st^ry is probably exaggerated , but that 
It should ha\e been preserved at all is a proof of the rough notions prevalent 
as to the treatment of ladies of rank and birth at this early period 

* Some say 8,000 dirhems , others, that he had no fixed allowance, but 
took only what sufficed for the maintenance of his family In support of the 
latter statement, a tradition is given that his wife, having a longing for some 
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Great Mosque, where, as in the time of Mahomet, the affairs mg to the 
of the kingdom continued to be transacted, he transferred his 
residence, and with it the Treasury, thither. The Exchequer 
of Islam was in those days but a simple one. It needed 
neither guard nor office of account. The tithes were given to 
the poor, or spent on equipage and arms. The spoil of war, 
and gold and silver from the mines, ^ or elsewhere, were all 
distributed as soon as received, or on the following morning.® 

All shared alike, the recent convert and the veteran, male 
and female, boifd and free. As a claimant on the Moslem 
treasury, every believing Arab was his brother’s equal. When 
urged to recognise precedence m the faith as a ground of 
preference, he would reply, ‘ That is for the Lord. He will 
fulfil the reward of such as have excelled, m the world to 
come. 'These gifts are but an accident of the present life.’ 

After his death, Omar had the treasury opened ; and they 
found therein but a solitary golden piece, which had slipped 
out of the bags ; so they lifted up their voices and wept, and 
blessed his memory. His conscience troubled him for having 
taken even what he did by way of stipend from the people’s 
money , on his death-bed, therefore, he gave command that 

sweetmeats, saved up a little money for the purpose Abu Bekr finding it out, 
took the whole sum and put it back into the treasury, as more than absolutely * 
needed for the maintenance of his household Many of these traditions are 
evidently exaggeratedTwith the view of enhancing the hardness and thrift of 
Abu Bekr’s life, and bis conscientious use of the public money, in contrast 
with the luxury and extravagance of Liter Caliphs Thus we are told that at 
his death he desired that whatever property was found in his house should be 
sent to Omar, in repayment of what fie had received , there was only a camel, 
a cutler-slave, and a carpet worth five dirheras They were sent to Omar with 
the deceased Caliph’s message, whereat Omar wept, but carried out the 
request to the letter All these stories, the feeding and milking of the goats, 
engaging lu merchandise, &c , must oe received dubiously 
' Mines were worked in the lands of the Beni Suleim 
^ In the general distribution, each soul received ten dirhems the first 
year, aud twenty the second, besides what was spent in the public service 
Warm clothing was purchased from the Bedouin tribes, and distributed 
among the destitute in the winter In all, thej/^estimate that 200,000 dirhems 
(say 10,000/ ) were received m Abu Bekr’s reign— but a poor forecast of what 
was to come ' A woman wiis employed to weigh the treasure as it came in 
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certain lands, his pnvate property, 'should be sold, and a 
sum equal to all that he had received refunded. 

In disposition Abu Bekr was singularly nuld and gentle. 
Omar used to say that there was no man for whom the 
people would more readily have laid down their hfe. They 
gave him the' sobriquet of 'the Sighing,* because of his 
tender-heartedness. Ezceptmg the solitary case in which 
he committed a traitor-brigand to the dames, no single act of 
cruelty stands against him ; and for that he expressed his 
sorrow. It was one of the three things, he used to say, which 
he would wish undone. The others were, that he had par- 
doned Ashftth, who deserved death ; and that when he trans- 
ferred Ehalid to Syna,he had not at the same time sent Omar 
to IrSc. ' Then,’ said he, ' I should have stretched out mine 
arms, both the nght and the left, in the ways of the Lord.’ ‘ 

Unhke his Master, he contented himself with but few 
wives. He had married two at Mecca before his conversion. 
On his arrival at Medina he mamed the daughter of a 
Citizen, and, later on, Asma, the widow of J&for. By all of 
these he left issue. There is no mention of any other 
wives, nor of any slave-girls m his harem.^ Of his children, 
he loved Ayesha the best, and, in proof of special affection, 
had given her a property for her own. On his death-bed, 
this troubled his conscientious spint, and he said to her, 
'1 wish thee, my daughter, to return cit, that it may 
be divided with the rest of the inheritance amongst 
you all, not forgetting the one yet unborn.’* His &ther 

> The three things are Tariously related * e g that he did not himself go 
forth with the expeditions against the apostate tnhes » others, of weak autho- 
rity, relate chiefly to the succession to the Caliphate, and some are clearly of 
an Alyite stamp 

* It does not, however, by any means follow that he had none Slave-girls, 
as part of the harem, are rarely mentioned, unless one happened to bear issue 
to her master, when she became free, as his 0mm waUti 

■ It seems he had a presentiment it would be a girl, for he said to Ayesha 
* Thy brothers and mters mu8| all share equally * * What fdsters ? * she asked 
in surprise , * there is only Asida.* * The one,’ he answered, * that Habiba bmt 
Eh&rya is big with.’ One his eons, Abdallah, was only three years old at 
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survived him six months, reaching the great age of mnety- 
seven.’ ' 

At his court, Abu Bekr maintained the same simple and 
frugal life as Mahomet. Guards and servitors there were 
none, nor anything approaching the pomp and circumstance 
of state. He was diligent in business. He leaned upon 
Omar as his counsellor, whose judgment (excepting in a few 
cases in which it was warped by prejudice) had so great 
weight with him, that he might be said to have shared in 
the government. Abu Bekr never spared himself, and many 
incidents are related of the manner in which he descended 
to the minutest things. Thus, he would sally forth by night 
to* seek for any destitute or oppressed person ; and Omar 
found him one night inquiring into the affairs of a poor 
blind widow, j^^hose case Omar himself had gone forth to 
look after. The department of justice was made over to 
Omar, but for a whole year, we are told, hardly two suitors 
came before him. The Seal of state bore the legend, God 
the best of Potentates.^ The despatches were chiefly indited 
by Aly ; and Abu Bekr made use also of Zeid (the amanu- 
ensis of the Prophet and compiler of the Coran) and of 
Othman, or of any other penman who happened to be at 
hand.® In the choice of his agents for high oflice or com- 
mand, he was absolutely free from nepotism or partiality, 
and was wise £bid discerning in his estimate of character, 
jjl^ But he had not Omar’s strength or decision ; nor was his 

his death , and his mother, Ooteila, was probably alive when he died. When 
0mm Rum&n, Ajesha’s mother, died, is ifbwhero stated. 

The old blind man, hearing a commotion at Mecca, asked what it might 
be, and being told that his son had died— * Alas '* he cried, * glory hath de- 
parted from ns , and who sncceedeth him ? * They answered, Omar * It is 
well,’ be replied ‘ for he was his worthy fellow ’ As the Caliph’s &ther, he 
inherited a sixth part of his son’s estate. 

* aU\ j 

* This is almost the only mention made of Aly during Abu Bekr’s Cabphate, 
excepting when he gives advice in the Calif’s Council, marries a new wife, or 
purchases some attractive bcmd-maid. In such a self-indulgent life, he was 
becoming |)ortly and inactive. 
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sense of justice so keen and stern. This is illnstiated in the 
matter of the two Kh4hds. From the one — TTh&lid ibn 
Said, though warned by Omar and AIj, he hesitated to with- 
hold a command ; and the disaster in Sjna was the conse- 
quence. On the other hand, by refusing to degrade 
‘the Sword of God,’ for injustice and cruelty and the 
scandal of taking to wife his victim’s widow, he became 
indirectly responsible for his acts. Yet to this unscrupu- 
lous agent it is due, more than to any other, that Talnm gto’. 
vived and triumphed. But Abu Bekr was not wanting in 
firmness when the occasion demanded; for 'example, the 
despatch of Os&ma’s army, and the defence of MeHiTia 
against the apostate tribes, when he stood almost alone (bid 
all around was dark, showed a boldness and stead&stness 
of purpose, which, more than anything else^ contributed to 
turn the tide of rebellion and apostasy. 

The secret of Abu Bekr’s strength was faith m Mahomet. 
He would say ; * Call me not the Coiivph of the Lord : I am 
but the Caliph of the Prophet of the Lord' The question 
with him ever was. What did Mahomet command ? or. What 
now should he have done ? From this he never swerved one 
hair’s-breadth. And so it was that he crushed apostasy, and 
laid secure the foundations of Islam. His reign was short, 
hut, after Mahomet himself, there is no one to whom the 
Faith IS more beholden. • 

For this reason, and because his belief in the Prophet 
IS itself a strong evidence of the sincerity of Mahomet 
himself, 1 have dwelt at*Bome length upon his life and 
chairacter. Had Mahomet been from the first a conscious 
impostor, he never could have won the feith and fiiendship 
of a man who was not only sagacious and wise, but simple 
and smcere. Abu Bekr had no thought of personal ag- 
grandisement. Endowed with sovereigpi and irresponsible 
power, he used it simply for the interests of Islam and the 
people’s good. He was too shrewd to be himself deceived, 
and too honest himself to act the part of a deceiver. 
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OUAfi ItATaKH A FRESH LEVY FOB IRAC. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AOCESSIOB OP OHAB — BEINFOBCEMENTS FOR IRAC — CAMPAIOH 
THERE CBDEB ABU OBEID AND MOTBANNA. 

JuiqAl II , A H Xni — Mohamm, A H XIV 
Angnat, A D 634 — Alarch, A 1) 68S 

On ^he morrow after Abu Bekr’a death, Omar aaceuded the 
pulpit, and addreaaed the people assembled m the Great 
Mosque. ‘ The Arabs,’ he said, ‘ are hke a rebellious camel 
obhged to follow* its driver, and it pertameth to the driver to 
see which way he leadeth the same. By the Lord of the 
K&aba ' even thus will 1 gmde you m the way that ye should 

go-’ 

The first act of the new Caliph was to issue the despatch, 
with which the reader is -already acquainted, deposing 
Khalid. The second was, in fulfilment of Abu Bekr’s dying 
behest, to raise a fresh levy for Mothanna. Leaving the 
former, we turn for the present to the latter. 

A new standard was planted in the court of the Great 
Mosque, and urgent proclamation made that soldiers for the 
campaign in Irac were to rally round it. Then followed the 
oath of fealty to Omar, which wa% taken by all who were in 
and around the city, and was not completed for three days. 
Meanwhile, so great a fear of Persian pomp and prowess 
had fiillen on the people, that none responded to the military 
call. Seeing this, Mothanna harangued them m a stimng 
speech. He told them of his viotones, the endless plunder, 
the captives, male and female, and the firmtful lands which 
they had already spoiled the enemy of ; *aad the Lord,’ he 
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added, * waiteth but to give the rest into ffovaf hands.* Warmed 
by his discourse, and stung by the indignant invectives of 
Omar, men began at last to offer. The first who came for- 
ward was Abu Obeid, a citizen of Tayifj and then numbers 
crowded to the standard. When they had reached a thou- 
sand, those around began to say to Omar : ^ Now choose 
thee one of the chiefest among them to be Ameer— a 
veteran Companion of the Prophet, — ^Eefugee, or Citizen.^ * 

‘ That I will not,’ said Omar. ‘ Wherein doth the glory of 
the Companions consist but m this, that they were the first 
to rally round the Prophet ? But now ye are .backward, and 
come not to the help of the Lord. Such as be ready 
for the burden, whether it be light or whether it be heavy, 
these have the better claim. Verily I will give the command 
to none but to him that first came forth.’ Then turning to 
Abu Obeid ; ^ I appoint thee,’ he said, ^ ovel this force, be- 
cause thou wast the first to offer; and in eagerness for 
battle IS the AraVs glory* Nevertheless, he earnestly 
enjoined upon him ever to take counsel with the Com- 
panions of the Prophet, and to associate them with him m 
the conduct of affairs. So the force started for Irac At the 
same time Omar removed the ban against the employment 
of the once apostate tribes ; and bade Abu Obeid to 
^summon to his standard all, without distinction, who since 
the apostasy had made a good profession. Mothanna, with 
a lightened heart, hastened back in advance of Abu Obeid, 
and returned to Hira after the absence of a month. 

During this period, wfeile Mothanna was away, further 
changes were transpiring at the unhappy court of Persia. 
Prince and princess succeeded one another m the midst of 
bloodshed and rebellion, till at last a royal lady named Buran 
summoned Bustem, a general of renown, from Khorasan, 
and by his aid estabhshed herself as Begent upon the throne.^ 

I /e of the Muh&jeHn or AneAr , that is, the Coreish, on the one hand, 
and the natives of Medina on the other 

^ The foUoving is an outline of the narrative, as given by the Arab 
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Rustem was an astrologer, and knew from ^e conjunction 
of the planets the impending fate of Persia. When asked 
why then he had linked himself with a doomed cause, he 
answered that it was the love of pomp and riches. Amidst 
such silly tales, of which there is no lack, we may discern 
the hneaments of a prmce brave in the field, but proud and 
overweening. Such was the man whose authority Buran 
now proclaimed supreme* His energy was soon felt. The 
nobles rallied round him ; the great landholders were 
incited to nse against the invaders, and Mesopotamia, with 
the Sawad and delta, speedily cast off the Moslem yoke. 
Two columns were despatched from Medain, one under 
Jaban to cross the Euphrates and advance on Hira; the 
other under Narsa to occupy Kaskar between the Euphrates 
and Tigris. The people flocked to their standard, and the 
position of the Moslems again became precarious. 

Mothanna, thus threatened, called m his forces, but they 
were too few to oppose the enemy ; so he abandoned Hira, 

histonan» On ShahrirAn’s death, after the battle of Babylon (summer of 
A D 634), Dokht ZeuAn, daughter of Chosroes (Perwiz), for a brief penod, 
and then Sapor, son of Shahrirdn, occupied the throne The liy^ter gave the 
hand of Azarmidokbt, another daughter of Chosroes, to his farounte minister 
FurrukhzAd But she resented the alliance , and, at her c»ill, the hero SiA- 
wakah slew the intended husband on the nuimage night, besieged the palace, 
and, putting Sapor to death, proclaimed Azarmidokht queen Such was the 
state of things when Mothanna, in August, went to Medina During his 
absence, BurAn, another daughter of Chosrots, having great inHuence with 
the nobles, summoned the wanior Ruhtom fiom Khorasan to avenge the death 
of his father, FumikhzAd, which he did most effectually — defeating the royal 
troops, killing SiAwaksh, and putting out Azarmidokht's eyes , and then he 
set BurAn upon the throne Her regency (such was the ordinance) should con- 
tinue ten years, in default of any prince being discovered of the royal blood, 
after which, the male line being proved extinct, the dynasty would be confirmed 
ill the female line BurAn then appointed Rustem her minister, with supreme 
powers, and the nobles rallied round him This was just before Abu Obeid’s 
appearance on the stage 

The chronology, however, is utterly confused and uncertain This BurAn is 
said to ha\ e opposed Shtra (Siroes) for a year , and, when he finally succumbed 
to have retained her authority as arbiter (jkdtl) m the State She is also said 
to have sent gifts to Mahomet, &c But so muvh we may assume as certain 
that between Perwiz (a » 628) and Yezdegird there was an interval of four 
and a luill jears See Weil’s Chadifm, rol i p 64, and Tabari, vok ii. p 178 
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and falling back on Khafian, by the border of the desert, on 
the road to Medina, there awaited Abu Obeid. But he had 
to wait some time. Swelled by reinforcements from the 
tubes by the way, and, burdmied by their fomilies, it was 
a month before the army made its appearance there. After 
a few days* repose at Khafiin, Abu Obeid took command of 
the combined force, and, attacking JabSn, put him to flight. 
Then crossmg the Euphrates, he surprised Narsa, who was 
strongly posted at a royal date-grove near to Kaskar, and, 
routmg his army, took possession of his camp, with much 
spod. Great store of dates fell into their hands, of a rare 
kind, reserved for royal use. These were distributed among 
the army, and became the common food of all. Wit|} the 
royal Fifth, a portion of them was sent to Medina : ‘ Behold,* 
wrote Abu Obeid to his Master, ‘the food wherewith 
the Lord hath fed us, eaten heretofore ohly by the kings 
of Persia. We desired that thou shouldest see the same 
with thme own eyes, taste it with thine own lips, and 
praise the Lord for his grace and goodness m giving us royal 
food to eat.’ Jalenus, another general, commg up too 
late to the help of Narsa, was also discomfited ; and the 
unfortunate delta, prey to alternate conquest and defeat, 
began again to acknowledge Moslem sway. The neighbour- 
ing chiefs brought in their tnbute, and, m proof of loyalty, 
made a feast of good things for Abu Obeid.^ But he declined 
to partake of it, unless shared equally with his soldiers. A 
further supply of the same dehcacies was therefore furnished, 
and the whole army sat down with him to the repast. His 
determination to taste none of the Persian viands but in 
company with the rank and file of his men redounded 
greatly to his populanty.' 

’ The Persian campaign begins now to assume greater consistencj and 
detail , bnt, partly from alteration of the nver beds, and partly from the sites 
of towns dec , being no longer known, it is not always easy to fbllow the 
course of the campaign Namdnck, the scene of Abn Obeid's first victory, 
was on the B&daclaf nr western branch of the Euphrates. Jab4n was there 
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Enraged at the defeftt of his generals, Bustem assembled 
a still larger force under the warrior Bahman.’ To mark 
the gravity of the crisis, the gr^t banner of the empire, 
made of panthers’ skins, was nnforled,* and an array of war 
elephants accompanied the army. Jalenfoi, too, was sent 
back to fight, under the threat that if again he fled before 
the enemy, he would be put to death. Before this im- 
posing host, the Arabian army fell back, and, re-crossmg 
the Euphrates, took up ground on the right bank. Bahm&n, 
following, encamped at Goss N&tick, on the opposite shore. 
The field of battle was not for from Babylon, and, bemg on 
the highway between the Capital and Hira, a bndge of boats 
spanned the nver near the spot.’ Bahman, in his pnde, gave 
Abu Obeid the option of crossing the nver unopposed, thus 
leaving him the choice of either bank for the impendmg 
action. Abu Obeid desired to take the offer and pass over 
to the other side. His advisers strongly opposed the move- 
ment, and sought to dissuade him from qmtting their more 
advantageous ground. But he made it a point of honour ; 
and exclaiming, * Shall we fear death more than they ? ’ gave 
the order at once to cross. They found the ground upon the 
farther side conilned ; and, though they were under 10,000 

taken prisoner , but the captors, not recognising his rank, ransomed him in 
exchange for two skilled artisans Mothanna, discovering his quality, would 
have put him to death fqp the deception, but Abu Obeid stood by the ransom 
' The faithful are one body,’ he said, * and quarter given by any one of them 
must be sustained by all , it would be perfidy to put him to death * He was 
therefore let go , but being again laid hold of after the battle of the Bridge, 
was then executed The second engagement t%ok place at the royal date- 
preserve of Sakatia, near Easkar (subsequently the site of Wdsit) Abu 
Obeid, hearing that Jalenfis was on his way with supports, burned on and 
gave battle to Norsa before he came up Expeditions were then sent to Bar6* 
sama and the country around, 

> Galled also Dzfi Hl^ib ‘ It was twelve cubits long and eight broad 

* The common tradition is that Ibn Salfiba, Chief of Hira (as a kind of 
neutral), constructed the bndge for both sides. The account given by BelAd- 
zori IB more probable, that it was a standing bndge belonging to Hi^, as it 
would be chiefiy for its use The Moslems crossed at Marwahs, near 
Babylon The action must therefore have been fought on the banks of the 
main nver, and not on t!he western channel 
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men, there was little room to maHceifvre, and nothing but the 
bridge to fall back upon. The uawiddy dephants, with 
their ju^ling bells and traj^angs, spread confusion among 
the Arab cavalry. The nders, however, dismounting, went 
bravely at them on foot, and tried, with some success, to 
cut the bands of the howda*, and dnve them firom the field. 
Abu Obeid singled out the fiercest, a white dephant, with 
great tusks, and rushed at it, sword in hand. While vamly 
endeavourmg to reach some vulnerable part, the huge beast 
caught him with its trunk, and trampled him to death. 
Consternation seized the ranks at the hom^ spectacle. One 
after another the captains whom Abu Obeid had named to 
meet disaster, were slam,^ and the troops began to waveR Just 
at this moment, a soldier of the Bern Iltackif,* appalled at 
the fiite of Abu Obeid and other leaders of his clan, ran to the 
bridge, and crjung out, Dte, os your chiefs have cUed, or con- 
quer, cut the first boat adnft. Exit thus closed, the panic 
spread. The Moslems were hemmed m, and driven back 
upon the nver. Many leaped in, but few reached the other 
shore of the deep swift stream.^ At this eventful moment 
Mothanna rushed to the front. Backed by a few heroic 


’ Dates now begin to be given, but the chronology is still very doubtful 
One authority places the battle forty days after that of Wacilsa on the 
Ydrmhk— that is to say, sei en or eight weeks after Abu Bekr’s death But 
in the interval between that event and the present baHle, there took place Abu 
Obeid’s protracted inarch, the battle of Nani4nck and the expeditions following 
It, the gathering of Jabiln’s army and its march, all which must have occu- 
pied at the least two months, and probably a good deal more 

2 A marvellous vision was seen by the wife of Abu Obeid A man 
descended out of heaven, having a pitoher in his hand, out of which he gave 
dnnk first to her hnsband, and then, one after another, to several warriors of 
his tribe She told Abu Obeid, who answered that he wished it might be a 
token of impending martyrdom to him and them. He then appointed each of 
the wamors, in turn, whom she had named, to succeed him if he fell , and so it 
turned out Abu Obeid cut at the hp of the elephant, being told (erroneously) 
that it was the part where a mortal blow could most easily be struck 

* The same clan as Abu Obeid’s 

* The depth is as much as fifteen feet, and it runs at the rate of one and a 
half to three knots an hour (Rich's TmveU ) The ba]ika» however, are not so 
high, nor is the current so rapid, as of the Tigris 
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spirits, among them a Ohnstian chief of the Beni Tay,^ he 
seized the banner, and, planting himself between the enemy 
and the bewildered Arabs, called out tbat he would hold the 
ground till all had passed securely. Then he chided the 
Thackifite for what he had done, and commanded the bridge 
to be restored. ‘ Destroy not your own selves,’ be cned ; 

‘ retire in order, and I will defend you.’ While thus bravely 
holding the Persians at bay, the thrust of a lance imbedded 
several rings of his armour in a deep and dangerous wound. 
Heedless of the pain, he stood heroically to his ground en- 
deavouring to calm his pamc-stncken men. But in vain. The 
confusion increased, and before order could be restored, routed 
a vast fiumber had perished in the river. At last the native 
boatmen were made to refit the bridge, and a remnant 
escaped across it ; b^ut four thousand were either swept off 
by the flood, left dead upon the field, or borne wounded 
over the bridge. Of the new levies, two thousand, stung with 
remorse, fled from the terrible field, away to their homes m 
Arabia; and Mothanna, again assuming the command, was left 
with only three thousand men. After the battle, Bahman was 
on the point of crossing the nver to follow up his victory. Had 
he done so, it would have fared badly with Mothanna and the 
wounded disheartened remnants, who still held their ground 
on the opposite bank. But fortunately for them, just at that 
moment, news reaclfed Bahman of a revolt at Medain ; and 
so, relinquishing his design, he hastened, in support of his 
master, back to the distracted capital.^^ With the relics of his 


' The remarkable fact of a CAnsitan chief, Abu Zobeid, of the Beni Tay, 
being, not only on the Moslem side, but taking so prominent and brave a part 
in the defence of the broken force, is noticed both by Ibn Athir and BelAd- 
son We shall see how largely Mothanna was indebted to Christian help in 
the next decisive battle 

« Firuzkn was the name of the insurgent But, with the exception that 
the nobles sacrificed the empire to intrigue and jealousies, we are much in the 
dark as to the inner history of Persia at this time Thmre were two parties, 
we are tpld, the Persians proper, or the national faction, which supported 
Piruz&n , and the other nationalities, Rustem. But they soon coalesced. 
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army, Mothanna tell back upon SUlia, lartber down the 
river; and there, for the time, fixing his head-qnorters, 
bravely defended his first conquests. The cause of Islam 
looked dark ; but a hero like Mothanna would not despaur. 
Mindful of his early tactics, he so^^ht to recruit his 
diminished ranks from the surrounding coasts ; so, rallying 
around him the tribes of kindred race, before long he re- 
gained a firmer footing. 

Jabfin, unaware of the General’s hasty recall to Medidn, 
and supposing the Arabs to be in full flight before the con- 
quering host, followed in pursuit. He had before been 
taken prisoner and obtained his ransom by deceit.* Grossing 
now the nver, he was cut off by the Arabs, and, with his 
column, was taken prisoner by Mothanna. The people also 
of Allis brought many of the stragglers into the Moslem 
camp. These were all beheaded. At a later penod, Allis 
had special grace shown it for this service. 

Omar received with calmness the tidings of the disaster. 
Abu Obeid’s levies kept on their flight till they reached their 
homes ; and when those from Medina returned there, they 
covered their faces with shame. The Gahph spoke comfort- 
ably to them. ‘ Venly,’ he said, ‘ I am a defence to every 
believer that fiiceth the enemy and misfortune overtaketh 
him. The Lord have mercy on Abu Obeid, and be gracious 
unto him. Had he survived, and taken refuge from the 
foe on some sandy mound, I surely would have been his 
advocate and defender.’ Muiidz, reciter of the Coran, was 

t* 

among those who fled. Shortly after, when, in the course 
of recitation, he came to this verse: * Whosoever in the 
field shall give his back to the enemy (excepting again to 
join in the battle), or shall turn aside unto another party, 
verily he draweth the wrath of God upon him; his refuge 
^all be hell-fire — an evil end I ’ * And he lifted up his voice 
and wept. Omar addressed him kindly: ‘Weep not, 0 
* 3eea1»r^ pp 128, 129. * Snn, vm. v. 14, 
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Hu&dz,’ he said, ‘ thou h&st not “ twmed aside unto cmother 
'party thou hast tamed aside to none but unto me.’ Such^ 
was the spirit of Uiese Moslem heroes, even in defeat. The 
reverse had no other effect than to nerve the Qlahph to 
redoubled effort ; and the cry for a levy en masse soon re- 
sounded over the whole penmsula. The r^forcements, in 
respcmse to this new call, would, however, have been too 
late to help Mothanna if (fortunately for Islam) earlier 
succour had not reached him- 

For the previous call, made at the tune of Abu Bekr’s Nnmmiiw 
death, was still drawing. Levies, from all directions, were 
daily coming m, eager (now that the ban against apos- 
tates was removed) at once to evince the smcerity of their 
repentance, and to share in the rewards of victory. Each 
band, as it came in, besought Omar that they might be sent 
to Syria.* But tiie late victory on the Yermhk had made him 
easy in that direction ; and every available man must now 
be despatched in haste to Irac. The Beni Bajila, a brave and 
numerous levy, raised under the banner of Jarir, urged that 
their ancestral relations were all with Syna ; but Omar was 
firm, and, at last, reconciled them to set out at once for Irac 
by the promise — smgular in the history of the time — ^that 
they should have one fourth of the royal Fifth of all booty 
taken there.* The fugitives also, from the army of Abu 

> The names of the* tribes now flocking to the war are, manj of them 
familiar to the reader of the Prophet’s life , as the Beni Hantzala, Khatham, 

Abd al Cays, Bhabha The Beni Azd were 700 strong, under Arfaja. 

These levies are represented as the response t(^the present summons of Om ir, 
new made afresh after the battle of the Bndge , but erroneously so, for they 
reached Mothanna at onee, and fought under his banner within a month of 
that disaster. It took some time for the fresh levies to gather, as we shall see 

> The history of this contingent is interesting Mahomet had promised 
Jarir that he should have a commission to gather the scattered members of 
the Beni Bajila into a fighting column Jarir followed Kb&lid into Irflc, 
and then returned to Medina, where he found Abu Bekr sick, or too much 
occupied to attend to his claim But after his death, Omar, in fulfilment of 
the Prophet’s promise, gave him letters to the various governors to search out 
everywhere those who, before Islam, belonged to the Bajila tribe, and still 
desi^ to be associated with it. A great rendezvous of these was accordingly 
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Obeid, hastened back, seeking to retrieve their honour. Bat 
far the most remarkable of the levies that now gathered 
under Mothanna’s standard — a proof, at once of his hberality, 
statesmanship, and wide-spread influence— was from the 
Bern Namr, a Chnstian tribe of the northern des^ 
which, without detriment to their faith, threw in their lot 
with Mothanna, and brought a large contingent to his help.* 
Thus, rapidly and largely reinforced, he was soon stronger 
than ever, and ready for an offensive movement. These 
troops were massed at first well m the rear of the enemy’s 
coimtry, on the edge of the Arabian desert, near Khaflan. 
The women and children (for the practice had now become 
general of canying their &miheB with them ) were placed in 
security at a distance behind; some were even left with 
friendly citizens in Hira, although, since the last retreat, the 
city had been re-occupied by a Persian' satrap. Mothanna 
had also a trusty follower in hiding there, to give hun notice 
of what was passing. 

From this spy, Mothanna now learned that, matters 
havmg been settled at the capital, a great army was in 
motion against him.* Sendmg an urgent message to Jarir, 
now close at hand, to huny on, he marched forward to 
Boweib, on the western branch of the Euphrates, and there, 
close by the future site of Kflfa, and on ground commanded 
by a bridge, he awaited the enemy. Qmar bad cautioned 
him not again to nsk his men by crossing the nver before 

I 

made, at a spot between thc^ Hej&z and Ir&c, whither, yielding to the per- 
suasion of Omar, they now bent their stops There was nvalry between Jarir 
and Arfaja as to the command of this tribe , but the levy had some grudge 
against Arf^ja, who therefore left them and took the command of his own 
tnbe, the Beni Azd Arfaja is also said, by another tradition, to have led 
the Beni Bajila into Byna , but that (if true) must have been a different body 
of men, and aT a different time 

* The tradition runs * Among those who joined Mothanna was Anis ibn 
HiUl, with an immense following of the Beni Namr (Ohnstians) , for they 
said, We ekoM tfwrely fight on the nde ofowr own jeeople ' 

* Austem and the insurgent Fimz&n had come to a comprchuse, and agreed, 
we are told, to a division of power 
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Victory was secure; sg h^mflfered Mehran, the Persian 
commander, without question to defile his troops over the 
bridge.' The armies were then marshalled. The Persians 
advanced in three columnsy an elephant surrounded by a 
company of footmen, at the head of each, and all with great 
tumult and barbaric din. It was the fast of Bamadhan ; 
but a dispensation was given to the troops, and they had 
been strengthened by a repast. Mothanna, on his favourite 
charger (called, by the humour of his men, the Eebel^ from 
its docility in action), rode along the lines, and exhorted his 
soldiers to quit themselves like men : ‘ Your valour this day 
will be a proverb in the mouths of all. Be still as death,’ 
he ci^ed ; ‘ and if ye speak aught one to the other, speak it 
in a whisper. None shall give way amongst us this day. I 
desire no glory for myself, but the glory of you all.’ And they 
answered him in like words ; for he was beloved by his men.® 
The word for the advance was to be the Tald)iT^ ‘ Great 
IS the Lord ^ ’ It was to be thnce repeated ; then, on the 
fourth cry, the rush. But Mothanna had barely shouted the 
first, when the Persian mynmdons bore down in great force ; 
and the Beni Ijl, the nearest column, broke before them. 
Mothanna stroked his beard in trouble. Galling an officer 
of his staff, he bade him hasten with this message to the 
wavenng corps: ‘The Ameer sendeth greeting, and saith, 
Ye will not thij day shame the Moslems ^ ’ They gave 

' Mehr&n is called Hamaddny, because he was a native of that province 
He 18 said, as on the former occasion, to have given Mothanna the option of 
crossing by the bridge 

The channel was the B&dacla, which is hire descnbed as a spill canal to 
pass off the surplus waters of the Euphrates when in flood, into the Jowf or 
sea of Najaf— the same as the western branch of the nver taken off (as 
already described) by the cut at Museyib, above Babylon Boweib was not 
far from Htra, the inhabitants of which must have been in much excitement 
during this and other great battles in tbe vicinity, on which their alternating 
fate depmided 

* * Mothanna was an example/ we are told, *in word and deed The 
people trusted and obeyed him both in what they liked and what they dis- 
liked ’—a noble, single-minded commander, whose repeated supersession had 
no effect upon his loyalty and zeal 
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answer, *Yea, we shall not Aim), as the broken ranks 
closed np again m sharp serried line, Mothanna smiled 
approvingly. The battle raged long and equally. At last, 
Mothanna, seemg that a desperate onset must be made, 
rode up to the chief the Beni Namr, and said to him : 

* Though Christian, ye are one m blood with us ; come now, 
and as I charge, charge ye with me.’ The Persian centre 
quivered before the fierce onslaught, and as the dust cleared 
off, it was seen to be giving way. The Moslem wings, 
hitherto outflanked, now took heart, and charged also. Then 
the Persian army fell back, and made for the bridge. But 
MoUianna was Before them. In despair, they turned on 
their pursuers, and the multitude was so great that ^gain 
there was a moment of danger. But the fiery zeal of the 
Arabs, though a handful m comparison, beat back the 
forlorn charge. * The enemy,’ says an eye-witness, * dnven 
before Arfaja, were brought up by the nver, and finding no 
escape, re-formed, and charged upon us. One cned to the 
leader to move his banner back j “ My work” he answered, 

to move the banner on” So forward we drove, and cut 
them up, not one reaching even to the nver bank.’ Mothanna 
reproached himself afterwards with having closed the bridge, 
and caused (on his own side) a useless loss of Me. * I made 
a gnevous error,’ he would say: ‘ follow not my example 
herem ; it behoveth us not to close the '^ay against those 
who may be driven to turn upon us by despair.’ * The 
carnage was almost unparalleled even m the annals of Islam, 

’ *I brought the army/ Motiianna said, * to an enl pass bj getting before 
the enemy and closing the bridge upon him , but the Lord graciously warded 
off the danger Beware, therefore, of following my example, for venly it was 
a grievous lapse It becometh us not to bar the escape of thosd who have 
nothing to fall back upon * It will be observed that the compunction was not 
at all for any unnecessary bloodshed among the helpless enemy (an idea alto- 
gether foreign to the thoughts of a Moslem crusader), but of gratuitous loss 
and risk to l^e Moslems It may have added to Mothanna'a gnef that 
in repelling this last charge he lost his brother The slain are put at 100,000 

* Years after, even in the time of the mvil wars, you could not^alk across the 
plain without stumbling on the bones strewed all arouhd.’ 
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and xt went on amongst tberogitives all night. A hundred 
warriors boasted that they had slain each ten men to hxs 
lance ; and hence the battle of Bowexb is sometmies called 
the field of Tens. There was no engagement of which the 
marks were wider or more lasting. For ages the bones of 
the slam bleached upon the plain ; and the men of Kufa had 
here, at their very door, a lasting proof at once of the prowess 
and the mercilessness of their forefathers m the faith. 

The victory is remarkable, not only for the unexampled 
loss of life, but also as secured in great part by the valour 
of the Beni Namr, a Christian tribe. And yet further, the 
most gallant feat of the day was achieved by the member of < 
another Christian clan. A party of Beni Taghlib merchants, 
with a string of horses for sale, arriving just as the ranks 
Were being dressed, . threw themselves into the battle, 
choosing the Arab side. A youth from amongst them, 
darting into the very centre of the Persians, slew Mehran, 
and leaping on his nchly caparisoned hoise, rode back upon 
it, amidst the plaudits of the whole Moslem line, crying, as 
he passed in tnumph : ^ I am of the Bern Taghlib. I am 
he that hath slam Mehran.^ * 

The loss on the Moslem side was considerable. Mo- 
thanna had to mourn the death of his brave brother Mas^d. 
As this hero was borne from the field moi tally wounded, he 
cned : * Exalt yqjir banners high, ye Beni Bekr.® The Lord 
will exalt you, my men ; and let not my fall disturb you ! ’ 
Amr, the Christian chieftain, met a similar fate. And 
Mothanna affectionately tended the last moments of both 
together — ^the Christian and the Moslem — an unwonted sight 
on these crusading fields. He performed the funeral service 
over his brother and the other fallen Moslems, and said in 
his panegyric of their heroism : ‘ It assuageth my grief that 

* The horse and spoil of MehrAn were awarded to the column m which this 
youth was fighting Jarir and another had a quarrel over them Had the 
youth been a Mussulman, no doubt he would have obtained the whole as a prize 

^ EiS own tribe, the Beni Bekr ibn VVAih 
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they stood sted&st ; that they yielded not a step ; and now 
they he here the martyrs of Boweib.’ 

The spoil was great. Immense stores of gram, as well 
as herds of cattle, were captured ; and, therefrom, supphes 
were sent to the famihes m their desert retreat. As Amr 
ibn M&dekenb rode up with these, the women, mistakmg 
the convoy for a plundenng raid, rushed out, with their wild 
shrill Arab scream, and began attacking them with stones 
and staves. Amr soon made himself known to them, and 
praised their courageous attitude. ‘It well becometh the 
wives of such an army,’ he said, ‘ thus to defend themselves.’ 

.Then he told them of the victory ; ‘ and lo,’ he added, as he 
produced the stores of gram, ‘the first-fruits thereof! ’ 

The country was now ravaged without let or hindrance 
up to Sabfit, within sight of the walls of Medfiin. The 
enemy’s garrisons were all driven back ; aifd lower Mesopo- 
tamia and the delta anew reoccupied. Parties also scoured 
the country higher up. Anbu and Khanafis were again 
taken possession of, and many rich markets ransacked. They 
penetrated to Baghdad (then a mere village on the Tigris 
above the modem city), and even as far north as Tekrit. Great 
booty was gathered in these plundermg expeditions. It was 
divided in the usual way, excepting that the Bern Bajila, who 
well mented the distinction, received, according to promise, a 
fourth of the impenal Fifth, beyond their groper shore — ^the 
remaining portion being sent to Medina.’ 

* Amr went on with supplies to Hirs, where the rest of the famihes were 
in hiding The fepiale defenders of their camp remind one of Layard’s 
description of a similar occasion on which the women of an Arab encampment 
rushed out to lepeL an attack, armed with tent-poles and pitchforks. 
(NiTuifteh and BahyUm^ p 168 ) 

‘ It would unnecessarily weary the reader to detail these raids at any 
length Some of them were against other and hostile branches of the very 
Chnstian tribes that had fought at the Bridge and at Boweib on the Moslem 
Bide , some were to obtain supplies for the army, which was reduced at one 
time to great extremities for food , but most were for the double purpose of 
striking terror into the people, and at the same time gaming plunder On one 
occasion the Beni Bekr ransomed a great company of prisoners ftomthe Taghlib 
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Mothanna lived tut a few months after his last great Mothanna 

. ° super- 

victory, He never entirely recovered from the wounds re- seded. 
oeived m the disastrous battle of the Bridge, and eventually 
succumbed under them. His merits have not been recog- 
nised as they deserve. That he did not belong to the 
nobihty of Medina was the misfortune which kept him in 
the background. Jarir, leader of the Beni Jadila, declined 
to serve under him as Ameer, or commander, in Ir&c, since he 
was a mere Bedomn chief, and not a Com/panion of the 
Prophet; and he complained accordingly to the Caliph. 

Omar listened to the appeal ; and eventually (as we shall 
see) appointed another commander over both. But with that 
opens a new chapter in the Persian war, and before entering 
on it, we must revert to the course of events in Syria. 

^ The character of Mothanna, however, deserves more than Mothanna 
a passing notice, and as we shall hear little of him in the 
short remaining period of his hfe, I may here devote a few 
lines to his memory. Among the generals who contributed 
to the triumph of Islam, he was second only to one. Inferior 
to Khalid in dash and bnlliancy of enterprise, he did not 
yield to him in vigour and strategic skill. Free from the 
unscrupulous cruelty so often disfiguring the triumphs of 
that great leader, he never, like him, used victory to gratify 
his own ends. It was due alone to the cool and desperate^ 
stand which Mi»thanna made at the Bridge, that the Moslem 

tribe, by relinquishixig their own share of the booty One of these minor 
actions 18 called * AnbAr the second ’ , and another ‘ Allis the second * 

A somewhat remarkable incident shown that Omar had spies in all quar- 
ters, and also that he dreaded the outbreak of ancestral quarrels between the 
different Arab tribes The garrison of Siffin, in Mesopotamia composed of 
the Beni Namr and Taghlib, were attacked by the Beni Bekr and driven out 
of theur stronghold, over the banks into the nver In their terror they cned 
out, We are d/rown%ng! and the Beni Bekr answered, Feu, drowning for bum^ 

%ng f in allusion to an occasion in former days in which the Beni Taghlib had 
burned alive some of the Beni Bekr tribe Omar, learning the circumstance 
from his spies, demanded what this threat — founded on a pre-Islamite feud, and 
therefore alien from the spint of Islam — should mean He was told that the 
threat was used, not in a spint of retaliation, but of punishment and example, 
and m the mteieets of the faith , and the explanation was accepted 
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force was not utterly annihilated there 9 while the formation 
so rapidly after that disaster of a fresh army^ by which, with 
the help of Christian tribes (rare mark of Moslem hberaUty), 
a prodigious host was overthrown, and the prestige of Islam 
restored — showed powers of admmistration and generalship 
far beyond his fellows. The repeated supersession of Mothanna 
cost the Caliphate much, and at one time rendered the 
survival of Islam in Ir&c doubtful ; but it i]^ver, in the 
slightest measure, affected his loyalty and devotion to Omar. 
The nobility of the Moslem peerage may have rendered it 
difficult for the Caliph to place a Bedouin chieftain of 
obscure origin in command of men who, as Compamons, had 
fought under the Prophet’s banner. But it is strange that 
no historian, jealous for the honour of the heroes of Islam, 
has regretted the supersession of one so distinguished, or 
sought to place Mothanna on the deserved pinnacle of fame, 
as one of the great generals of the world.^ 

' Tliere is a tradition that the reason given by Omar why he set aside both 
Kh^lid and Mothanna was * his fear lest their influence should become too great, 
and lead the people to put their trust in them instead of in the Lord of Hosts ' 
There may, no doubt, have been some jealousy of KhMid’s influence , but there 
could hardly have been any of Mothanna’s Again, Omar is said to have 
changed his mind both in respect ot Mothanna, on learning his gallant stand 
at the Bridge, and in respect of Kh4hd, on account of his bravery at Kinnisrin 
— adding that, in both, Abu Bekr had proved a better judge of character than 
*b6 Whatever foundation there may be for the tradition so far as Khdlid is 
concerned, it can hardly apply to Mothanna, for it was not till after the battle 
of the Bridge that Omar finally superseded him, by appointing Sad to the 
supreme command 
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CHAPTER XV. 

% 

CAMPAIGN IN SYBIA. — ^TAKING OP DAMASCUS. 

. BATTLE OF FIHL. 

AH.XIV. AD 636 

After the temble slaughter of the Romans at Wactksa, we The Synan 
left the Syrian forces reposing on the banks of the Yermhk. mee on the 
There, for sonu tune, they were engaged in burying the 
dead, tending the wounded, and dividing the spoil. 

The country around them, * the land beyond Jordan on Syna east 
the east,’ differed from any they had previously known. Jordan 
To the souiJi was the undulating pasture-ground of the 
'^Belcaa, and again to the north of the Yermhk the pas- 
ture-lands of Jaulan.' Between these two pastoral tracts 
lay the hills and dales of Gilead, with their fields of wheat 
and barley, dotted every here and there with clumps of the . 
shady oak, ohve, and sycamore, and thickets of arbutus, 
myrtle, and oleander. It was emphatically * a good land, a 
land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring 
out of valleys and hills.’ The landscape, diversified with 
green slopes and glens, is m season gay with carpeting of 
flowers and melody of birds. From heights not &r north of 
the Yermfik, beyond the green expanse around, might be 
descried the blue waters of the Sea of Galilee sparkhng in 
the west, and still farther the snow-capped peaks of the 
Lebanon and Hermon — a strange contrast to the endless 


' The ancient (Jaulonitis. 
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sands and stony plains of the peninsula.^ Not less marked 
was the contrast with the land of Ohaldeea. There the 
marshy delta of the Euphrates displays an almost tropical 
luxuriance ; while above it the plains of Mesopotamia, 
with its network of canals, were covered by vast mounds, 
the site of cities teeming with life in the early cycles 
of the world, and strewn with fragments of pottery and 
bncks stamped with strange devices — mysterious records 
of bygone kingdoms. Here, on the contrary, the pnde 
of the Byzantine empire was yet alive. From the 
Jordan to the desert were colonial cities founded by the 
Bomans, boasting their churches, theatres, and forum. 
Even the naval contests of the naumachia might be wit- 
nessed in the land of Gilead. The country was populous 
and flourishing, inhabited by a mongrel race half Arab and 
half Synan, who aspired to the privileges and aped the 
luxurious habits, without the chivalry and manliness, of the 
Koman citizen. It was altogether a civilisation of forced and 
exotic growth. No sooner was the western prop removed 
than the people returned to their Bedouin hfe, true sons of 
the desert; the chariot and waggon were bamshed for the 
camel; and nothing left of Eoman rule but columns and 
penstyles, causeways and aqueducts — ^great masses of ruined 
• masonry which still startle the traveller as if belonging to 
another world. But, at the time we writer of, the age of 
so-called civilisation was still dominant there. 

Highway Such was the beautiful country, strange to the peninsular 
Sy™ and ^ nati\ral futures and in its busy urban life, 

Arabia. which was now traversed by the Moslem armies, and soon 
became the beaten highway between Syria and Arabia. 

After achieving the victory of Wacusa, Kh&lid delivered 

1 landscape between the Haur&n and the Jordan is well described by 
Lanrttice Olio^hant. Land of Gdead, p. 62 See also Chesney's En^phta/tu 
Expedktwn (Ltmdon, 1850), voL i pp. 612-518, where h« epeahs of the 
^nightingale in these parts. 
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over to Abu Obeida 'the despatch from the new Caliph, 
which (as we have related) was put into his hands at the 
commencement of the action, and with it surrendered the 
commission which he held from Abu £ekr.> The other 
leaders were all confirmed in their commands by Omar. 

The affront put upon bim by Omar did not damp the 
zeal or devotion of Eh&bd. He placed himself forthwith at 
the command of Abu Obeida, who published with reluctance 
the order for his deposition.^ Abu Obeida knew full well the 
rare military gemus of Ehalid ; and, himself of a mild and 
unwarhke turn, was wise and magnammous enough to ask, 
and as a rule implicitly to follow, his advice. Khahd, nobly 
putting aside his grievance, devoted his best energies to the 
cause ; and, his supersession notwithstanding, remained thus 
virtually the chief captain of Islam in Syria. 

The course of Moslem victory in Syria advanced with 
little let or check. In Persia the struggle was not to save a 

1 Tlie effect of Omar’s order depends on the nature of Abu Bokr^s commiB- 
Sion It IS usualljr held that the commanders of the several columns were at the 
first independent, and that Kh&lid held a similar position in respect of the Ir4c 
contingent, till on the eve of the great engagement, he persuaded the rest to 
come temporarily under his supreme command — a fact, of course, unknown to 
Omar when issuing his order of deposition If so, Abu Obeida would, by Omar’s 
order, have simply superseded Khilid in taking command of the Ir4c troops in 
addition to his own On the other hand, it is held by some that the commis- 
sion given by Abu Bekr to Kh4lid was that of generalissimo , and that to this 
supreme command Abu Obeida succeeded, m addition to that of his own proper 
column and of Klidlid^ Ihis is the more probable, since Abu Obeida was cer- 
tainly recognised thereafter as commauder-m-chief in Syria It is, however, 
inconsistent with the story of separate commands, but, see previous note, 

p 111 

Tradition is still very shifty and uncertain According to Belddzon, it is 
even held that the order of supersession was not received till the siege of 
Damascus , but this seems improbable 

* It IS said by some that Abu Obeida, though he received the order on the 
Yermfik, yet held it back till after the siege of Damascus But this is out of 
the question Had Abu Obeida not been supreme on that occasion, Damascus 
would not have been allov^ed to capitulate It was with difficulty that 
Ehilid, even in his subordinate position, was prevented from treating the 
city as taken by storm, which he certainly would have done had he been 
supieme, and in that case all the property, as well as the mhabi^nts and 
buildings, would have been at the mercy of the captors 
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Byzantine limb, but life itself. Here it was otherwise. Syria, indeed, 
8^'^ain™ contamed the holy places and all that was dearest to the 
liearted Byzantine people as the cradle of their faith. But, after all, 
it was, though fiur and sacred, but an outlying province, of 
which a cowardly, supine, and selfish court could without 
vital injury afford the loss. There were, accordingly, no 
such mortal throes in Syna as on the plains of Ghaldsea. 

Leaving a strong detachment on the Yermfik to keep 
communications open with the south, the invading army re- 
Damaacnz sumed its march towards Damascus. On the way, news 
reached them that the city had been reinforced, and also 
that in Palestine the scattered firagments of the defeated 
army had re-formed in the valley of the Jordan, •thus 
threatening the Moslem rear. The moment was cntical, and 
Abu Obeida wrote for orders to the Caliph. The command 
of Omar was to stnke a decisive blow at Damascus. The 
citadel of Syria gamed, the rest was sure. Accordingly, a 
strong column under Abul Atir and other veteran leaders 
was sent back to hold m check the enemy on the Jordan, 
while the main body advanced by the mihtary road to 
Damascus. 

Damazcuz This City, founded before the days of Abraham,' enjoys 
the singular pre-eminence of having survived, through all 
* the vicissitudes of dynasties and nations, the capital of 
Syria. The Ghfita, or great plam on which it stands, is 
watered by the Barada and other streams issumg from the 
Lebanon and adjoimng mountain ranges ; and the beautiful 
groves and rich meadows around have given it (perhaps with 
a better title than the delta of the Euphrates) the name of 
‘the garden of the world.’ An mtreptt of commerce be- 
tween the East and West, it has from age to age, with 
varying fortune, been ever rich and populous. The city wall, 
twenty feet high and fifteen broad, still displays in many 
places stones of cydopean dze, whidi must have been vener- 
' * Chui. XV 8 * The stewudofmy house ufliiBElieaer of Damazeos.’ 
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able ages even before ofir era. Turrets for defence are placed 
at stated intervals, and over the gates and at other spots there 
are structures to accommodate the garrison on duty. The 
Eastern gate still leads into Hhe street which is called 
Straight,* as it did in the days when St. Paul passed through 
it.^ The Cathedral church of St. John the Baptist rears its 
great dome, towering above the other buildings ; and besides 
it there were, at the time of the invasion, fifteen churches in 
Damascus and its suburbs. The city, not long before, sufiered 
severely from the alternating fortunes of the Persian war ; 
but it had now, m great measure, recovered its prosperity. 

Such was the capital of Syna, ‘ the Queen of Cities,’ 
which* — embedded in groves and gardens, and hemmed m 
(excepting towards the eastern desert) with distant but lofty 
mountains, some tripped with snow — now burst on the gaze 
of the Arab warriors. One here and there amongst them 
may perchance have visited it, tradmg to the north ; but, as 
a whole, the army had heard of it only by report ; and in 
beauty, richness, and repose, fancy could hardly have ex- 
ceeded the scene which now lay before them. 

The Arab force was strong enough to invest the city. 
Abu Obeida pitched his headquarters opposite the Grate of 
Jabia, on the western plain. Khalid was posted at the 
Eastern entrance,* where the gateway was strengthened by 

■ The window from which St Paul was let down, no doubt stood in one of 
these military structures, or casemates, upon the wall Tradition still points out 
the window, * although the wall itself has Jiieen several times rebuilt * 
(Robinson’s Palesitnet p 466 Damascus is described, pp 443 etseq) There 
18 an admirable account of the city given by H von Kremer, in his vol. i 
ch IV , Damascus und der Hof der Onuyjaden 

The Eastern gateway here mentioned is built of great masses of reddish sand- 
stone, well policed The ardi is rounded, and there are two portals at the 
sides for foot-|^enger8 The main archway, mtended for camels, dec , is 
now closed The * Straight street,’ only fifteen feet wide, still runs right 
across the city, firom this gate to the J4bia gate, on the west There 
are several other similar gatev^ys m the great wall 

* For the Eastern gate invested by EhAlid, see Von Kremer, p 210 
Amiu sat before the B&b Tiima, to the N £. , Shorahbti before the B&b 
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the renaains of an ancient temple, • The other gates Trere 
similarlj guarded. Bffittenng-xams and testudos were drawn 
up against the walls ; but every attempt at a breach of the 
massive defences failed. At first the citizens, ignorant of 
the ardour and persistence inspired by the faith of Mahomet, 
regarded the attack as a desultory raid bke many that had pre- 
ceded it, and looked for succour. The city hes two thousand 
feet above the sea, and the seventy of the cold in spnng 
would dnve away the Arab tnbes, used to a more genial 
climate. But months shpped by, and the host still hung 
obstinately around the walls. The Emperor, indeed, fixtm 
Huns, attempted a diversion ; hut Dzul KelSa, posted with 
his Himyante horse to the north of the city, kept them at 
bay ; and Abu Oheida detached another column to cover the 
si^e firom annoyance on the side of Palestine. The summer 
was coming on, and no relief appeared. The Moslems, instead 
of retinng, pressed their attack with increasmg vigour ; and 
the hopes of the Damascenes melted away into despair.* 

On a certain day, we are told, the Roman Governor made 
a feast to the garrison to celebrate the birth of a son.* They 
ate and drank, and, relaxing into memment, began to qmt 
them posts. Kh4hd knew of the expected feast, for nothing 
escaped his vigilance. ‘ He neither himself slumbered, nor 
suffered others to fall asleep.’ And so, reckoning upon the 
season of re\eliy, he had settled with Abu/[)beidato seize it as 
the occasion for a general assault. The defences on Ehahd’s 

Far&dis, to the north , and Yezid patrolled from * the Leeser Gate to the gate 
A1 Heiaan ' 

’ The length of the siege is ranously given at seventy days by Taban, and 
BIX months by W&ckidy The latter, indeed, places the ca^ntulation m 
autumn, a month or two before the battle of C&desiya, which was fought in 
Kovember, but this leaves too little time for intervening events The order of 
events was as follows. The city was first invested probably early in the spring , 
It capitulated in the summer , then followed the battle of flhl , after which 
KhAbd*s contingent was sent back to Ir4c, and appeared on the field of C&desiya 
just as the contest was proceeding ^ 

* He 18 called by some Nastfis, by others Bahfin The latter is the name 
of the general who inflicted on SIhAlid ibn Said his severe defeat, 
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Side were by far the mast formidable ; the moat was deeper 
there^ and the walls stronger^, The garrison, holding the sp6t 
to be impregnable, were less on the alert than elsewhere ; 
and m their negligence Khalid found his opportunity. In 
concert with certam darmg spirits, his comrades from Irac, 
he planned an escalade. Ladders were got in readiness, and 
scaling ropes with nooses to catch the projections of the 
castellated wall. In the darkness preceding dawn, they 
stealthily crossed the moat upon inflated skins ; ^ then, casting 
up their tackle, they caught the battlements. Cacaa, with 
another hero ^ from Irac, was the first to gain the summit. 
The way thus silently secured, others scaled rapidly. Bight 
and left they surprised the slumbering pickets by a sudden 
rush, and put them to the sword. The gate from within was 
forced open, and the appointed cry ^ Allah Akbar ^ * resounded 
from the walls to th*e expectant troops without. The Boman 
soldiery, panic-struck, fled before their assailants ; and now 
through the gateway Khahd’s column poured in, slaying and 
sacking all around. They had already penetrated near to 
the centre of the city, when their progress was brought to 
an unwelcome end. For on tte other side a very different 
scene was taking place. The Governor, seeing that resistance 
to an assault apprehended from everj' quarter was hopeless, 
had issued from the western gate, and already tendered his 
submission to Abi^ Obeida. Terms were made upon the 
spot, and the capitulation signed. The gates were thrown 
open, and the Moslem force, unopposed, kept streaming in 
from the western camp. As they acfvanced, cries of despair 
and appeals to stay the carnage met the ears of Abu Obeida, 
who was no sooner apprised of what had transpired in the 
eastern quarter than he sent orders to stay the onslaught. 
Kh&hd remonstrated that the city had been fairly carried 

^ Von Kremer describes the moat surrounding the walls as still from ten 
to afteen feet in breadth. It is filled with water firom the Barada. 

^ Madsfir 
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by assiuilt, and was at their meiey; but in vain. Abu 
^leida, juster and more dement^ pointed to the treaty, 
and insisted that its provisions should be fulfilled. Good 
faith uras the best as veil as justest policy. The people 
were conciliated, and throughout Syria tibe capitulation of 
Damascus became the type of surrender.* 

One half of all the property, both in money and build- 
ings, private and public, was by this capitulation surrendered 
to the conquerors. Besides the taxes levied under Byzantine 
rule, the tribute of one dinar was imposed dn every male 
adult who did not embrace Islam, and a* measure of com 
was taken from every field.® In this way the Arabs gained, 
not only large spoil and a permanent revenue, without 
entirely alienating the people, and even with a show of 
moderation, but obtained also possession of bmldings sufiicient 
for their own accommodation and for the conduct of pubhc 
business. And so this beautiful city, * the Eye of the East,’ 
passed from the grasp of Heraclius into the hands of the 
Caliph, and became ‘ the Eden of Islam.’ 

The churches of Damascus shared the common fate; 
they were equally distributed between the Chnstians and 

* The ordinary account is that Kh&Ud, hearing the merriment of the 
feast, stormed the city on his side, unknown to the rest of the army, and that 
the garrison, when overcome, hastened to conclude a capitulation with Abu 
Obeida on the other side But this is incredible When the Tictonoim 
column, in possession of the eastern quarter, were pi£*dhing their way through 
the city, it would have been altogether too late It is of course possible that 
Kh&lid, knowing that the treaty was impending, sought thus to anticipate the 
consequences of capitulation, by which the city was lost as a prey, and its 
inhabitants as prisoners of ^ar On the other hand, some traditions ascribe 
the acceptance of the surrender and the treaty to KhAlid himself But the 
account 1 have given is the most probable and consistent 

Later authorities tell of treachery on the part of a bishop, who, from the 
walla, held converse with Kh41id, and having obtained for himself terms, 
pointed out the place for an escalade, &c , also that Eh41id was supplied with 
scaling ladders by a monastery in the GhA^a Such tales rest generally on weak 
and unreliable authority , but as regards the lsst» the monks, we are told, 
obtained a permanent reduction of the land-tax for the semce now rendered 
(See BelAdson, p 121 ) 

* From every jartb, or local acre 
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the conquerors. The Onthedral charch of St. John the Cathodmi 
Baptist was treated differently. It was divided into two 
parts —in one half the rites of the andent &it^ were still 
celebrated, and the gospel of Jesus read ; in tiie other half, 
carefully detached, the GortLn was recited, and the service 
of Islam observed; while ffom the dome the Muedzzm 
proclaimed daily the supremacy of the Arabian prcqihet.' 

For seventy or eighty years the great Cathedral continued 
thus to blend under one roof the symbols and the practice 
of the two regions. That which was reasonable m the first 
beginmngs of Islam, however, became mtolerable in the 
rapid advance of arrogance and bigotry. One and another 
of the Gahphs sought, by the offer of large payments, to 
obtain surrender of the entire Cathedral ; but m vain. At 
last Welid, about t^e ninetieth year of the Hegira, took the 
law into his own hands, and summarily ejected the Christian 
worshippers. They complained against the injustice of the 
act, and Omar 11. listened to their reclamation. But the 
doctors of Islam declared it unpossible to restore to 
Christian worship a place on$e consecrated by the Idzan 
and the prayers of the Faithful ; and so at last the Christians 
consented to take, instead, the churches of the city and its 
suburbs which had been confiscated under the equal parti- 
tion of Abu Obeida. All that appeared Christian, therefore, 
in the style or decoration of the Cathedral church, was now 
removed or defaced. But this wonderful edifice retains to the 


present day marks of the different religions to which it has been 
from time to time devoted. In the massive foundations may be 


‘ It has been suppoaed that the column of Elh&lid had reached the Cathedral 
and taken poseeBsion of one half, before he ^ae recalled, and hence this arrange* 
ment But it is not so , the surrender of one half was stipulated irrespective 
of his attack, and (in conformity with the treaty m other matters) as a 
fELir concession to the conquering army Corresponding arrangements were 
made for the division of the churches in other cities of Syria, which capitu- 
lated without an assault, but it was only in Damascus that the difi&culty as to 
disposing of the Cathedral occurred. 
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toiced its origin as a pagan Templet; tiiese are snimotmted 
the beautiful architecture and embellishment of Byzan- 
tine art; and over the great entrance may ^11 be deciphered, 
clear and uninjured, the grand prophecy of the Psalmist, -which 
yet may be realised in the worship of the Temple itself : — 


THY KINGDOM, O OHBIST, IS A KINGDOM OF 
ALL AGES, AND THY DOMINION IS FROM 
GENERATION 

TO GENERATION* 

All through the protracted siege of Da^iascus, Abul AAr 
kept watch over his enemy in the Grhor, or Valley of the 
Jordan^ near to FihL This city, the ancient Pella, was 
situated on the eastern slope of the valley, six or seven 
miles below the outlet of the Lake of Tiberias. Bums still 
mark the site, which is 600 feet above the river bed. The 
gorge of the Jordan is here broad and fertile, and the stream 
at many places fordable. Opposite Fihl the valley of 
Jezreel, branching off from Esdraelon, that great battle- 
field of the world, issues into the Ghor. The broad open- 
ing is guarded on one aide by the mountains of Oilboa, 
the scene of Saul’s disaster, and on the other by the firowning 
eminence of Beisan, to the walls of which the Philistines 


‘ The following is the inscription as copied hy Von Kremcr, who gives a 
minute description of this most interesting stmcture It is the Septnagint 
version of Psiilm czlv 18, with the addition only of Ihe words, 0 Chnst — 

H . BACIAEIA COT XE BACIAEIA HANTON TUN 
AlONAN KAl H AECnOTlA COT EN lUCH . 

TENEAl ^ 

KAI FENEAI 


Bel&dzori tells us that MnAvia and Abd al Malik both desired to take the 
portion occupied by the Chnstians as a church into the Mosque, and offered 
them any sum they chose to ask in compensation, but they stood by the 
terms of the capitulation, and refused It was reserved for Welid I , son of 
Abd al Malik, to seize the building When he summoned masous to demolish 
the partition-wall, they demurred, saying that whoever touched a church 
became an idiot Whereupon Welid took the pick-aze into his own hand, and 
commenced the work of demolition (Belddzon, p 126 ) 

1 have given all the particulars I could find In the early and reliable 
traditions regarding the siege and capitulation. The tales and romances of 
later daya are altogether without foundation. 
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fastened the body of* that unfortunate monarch.^ The 
mountain streams here run along the valley, rendering it 
when neglected sodden and swampy.^. It was under the 
shadow of Beisan that the broken army of the Bomans took 
refuge, and here fresh supports from Heraclius joined them. 
To secure their front, they dammed the streams, and so 
tamed the whole vale into a marsh. At first the Arabs 
chafed under the stratagem, for their horses were disabled 
on the yielding ground. But they soon learned patience, 
and discovefed that tl^e enemy had shut himself out firom 
the Grhor, as wdll as from their attack. Himself securely 
posted, his rear open to reinforcements, supplied in plenty 
by the fertile vale of the Jordan, from which the Bomans 
were cut oflF — Abul Aur was content to wait till the summer 
heat should dry up the quagmire ; and meanwhile his enen^y, 
80,000 strong, was held in check, if not virtually blockaded.^ 
The summer was well advanced before the Arabs broke 
up their camp at Damascus. They were eager to attack 
Heraclius at Hims ; but Omar forbade them to advance, so 
long as there was an army in their rear. Leaving, therefore, 
Yead son of Abu Sofian, with a garrison of Yemen levies, 

as Governor of Damascus, Abu Obeida hastened back with 

• 

* 1 Samuel xxxi 7, et aeq Beth-Shan became by contraction Betadn The 
classical name was Scythopolis, once a noble city, the seat of a bishop and 
convents, and the birt||place of Cyril and BMihdes Here Alexander Jannseus 
had his interview with Cleopatra , and Fortify took it as well as Pella, on his 
way from Damascus to Jndsea Fella has a special interest for ns, as the spot 
where the Christians took refuge when Titus attacked Judiea Both cities 
were at tlie time of our history populous a^d flourishing (See Bobinson’s 
Palestine^ pp 825 et seq ) 

* * The whole plam was now so full of fountains and nvulets as to be in 
some places almost a marsh (Ibid pp 325, 827 ) 

* The Roman army was so shut in, that their blockade is called * the first 
siege in Syria ’ ^ the second being that of Damascus The numbers of the enemy 
are, no doubt, as elsewhere, exaggerated 

< Some accounts place the battle of Fihl at the close of a h XIII,, and 
therefore pnor to the siege of Damascus, in which city they say that the broken 
army of the Bomans took reiiige But the chronology in Tabari is clearly as 
1 have given it The sequence of events is governed by the battle of CAdesiya, 
which took place in October or November, a k. XlV | after the lr5c contingent 
had been dismissed fiom Syria 
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the rest of his army to FihL The province of the Jordan 
had been given by Omar in command to Shorahbil, and to 
him therefore Abu O^ida now committed the duef conduct 
of the canqiaign which lay within his jurisdiction. Kh&hd 
led the van ; Abu Ob6ida himself commanded one of the 
wings, and Amru the other; the famous wamor Dhir&r 
directed the cavalry, and lyadh the foot.' Retramng their 
steps, they took the highway to Palestine, and, recrossmg 
the Yermiik near where it falls into the Jordan by the hot 
sprmgs of 0mm Keis (or G-adara), marched down the valley 
of the Ghor, and encamped under Fihl. Abul Atur, who had 
held the enemy m check for so long a time, was now 
detached on a siimlar duty towards Tiberias, to prevent 
diversion from that quarter. The mam army, takmg his place, 
sat befoie Beisan, and contmued patiently its blockade. 

Mistaking inaction for remissness, add themselves re- 
duced to straits, the Byzantine army, on a certain morning, 
thought to fall upon the Arabs unawares. They httle knew^ 
the vigilance of Shorahbil, who mght and day was on the 
watch ready for action. Fetchmg a circmt, the Bomans 
suddenly appeared on the Modem flank. They met a warm 
reception, and there ensued a battle as fierce and obstmate 
as any that had yet taken place. All day the Bomans held 
their ground ; but by mghtfall the impetuosity of the Arabs 
had its way. Sacalar, the Byzantine cap^am, fell, and his 
army broke and fled. The greater part, caught m the 
marsh, there met their fate; and few escaped the sword. 
< Thus the Lord wrought for his people,’ writes the pious 
crusader ; ‘ and the morass which we thought a curse turned 
in His hands into a blessing.’ And so the plain of Esdraelon 
again looked down upon another great and sanguinary 
conflict, which, following on the defeat of Wa^fisa, decided 
for many a long century the fate of Syria. 

* It IB of DhiiAr that so manj numrellous tales are told in the romances of 
WAckidj and others 
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The loss of the Jl^iissalmans was c<wpaiatively small. 

The booty was immense, and served to sharpen the Arab 
appetite for further victmy. 

No enemy now was left in sight. Omar, therefore, KhAlid's 
remembermg the last behest of Abu Bekr, that when the 
Lord gave victory in Syna the contmgent of KhaUd sboqld ^ 
be sent back to Iiic, gave orders accordingly. Its ranks, 
thinned by the fighting they had imdergone, were before 
the march made up to their former strength by transfer of 
volunteers iftom the Syrian army. Thus recnuted, the 
contingent (under command, not now of Khahd, but of 
Hdshim, son of Otba) recrossed the desert just in time to 
take part m the great battle of Gadesiya. Abu Obeida, 
with Khdlid and other chiefs of note, returned to Damascus. 
Shorahbil and Amru were left to reduce to order the Prormce 
province of the Jordan. The task was easy. The fire of 
patnotism had never burned bnghtly anywhere m Syna ; 

^and what there might have been was now extingmshed by 
the listless cowardice of the Byzantine Giurt. To the 
Bedouin class, weary of Boman trammels, the prospect of 
an Arabian rule was far from* unwelcome. Neither were the 
Jews and Samaritans unfavourable to the invaders ; mdeed, 
we find them not infrequently giving aid and information to 
the enemy. Even the Chnstians cared httle for the mam> • 
tenance of a govf mment which by courtly and ecclesiastical 
intolerance had done its best to alienate their affection.^ 

Beisdn for some time held out ; but the gamson, when Frogi-ess 
their sallies had been repeatedly ^-epulsed with slaughter, Jordan, 
at last capitulated. Tiberias followed its example, and both 
obtained the terms of Damascus. Adzraat,‘ Amm&n, Jerash, 

Ma&b, end Bosira, all tendered their submission. And so 
the whole tract from the Jordan eastward to the Haur&n 
and the desert, was brought under control, and garrisons were 
distributed throughout the leading towns. 

’ Bithjnia. 
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Yedd extended similarly his authority from Damascus 
towards the desert as &r as Tadmor. Westward he deputed 
his brother Muavia, who, meeting little opposition, reduced 
Sidon and Beyrut, and pushed his conquests as far north as 
Area.* Damascus itself, largely occupied by Arabs, quickly 
assumed the garb of a Moslem city. The Byzantine power 
and influence lingered longer on the coast ; and once and 
again, from seaward, they retook what the Arabs had 
gained. It was not, indeed, until the Mussulmans began to 
cope with the naval forces of the Mediterranean* that their 
authority was riveted along the littoral, as it had long been 
in the interior. 

The conquests of Syna have reached us, as I have 
before said, m a form vague and most perfunctory. With 
the court of Damascus, its early local traditions almost 
entirely disappeared ; while those of the East preserved by 
the learned coteries of Kufa, Bussora, and Baghdad, alone 
have reached us with any fulness and accuracy. In this wet 
may see a reason for the comparative bareness of tradition in 
respect of the early history of Damascus and the rest of Syna 
under Moslem rule. 

Leaving for the present Abu Obeida and Khalid to make 
their advance on Hims, we nJust return again to stimng 
scenes on the plains of Chaldaea. 

e 

• North of Tripoli 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

YEZDEQIBD SUCCEEDS TO THE THBONE OF FEBSU. — BATTliE 
OF CADESIYA. 

. AH XIV AD. 63S 

The desperate field of Cadesija^as been descnbed to us Profuse- 
with almost as profuse detail as the leading battles of the 
the Prophet. The length and seventy of the contest, its 
memorable results, and the proximity of the ground to Kufii, cadesiya 
[made it a favounte topic of discoutse at that grand centre 
of tradition^ Hence the prolixity. We shall follow the 
outline only of the story, avoiding the detail with which it 
has been overlaid. 

We left Mothanna, after, the battle of Boweib, ravaging ^ e^degird 

at pleasure the terror-stneken coasts of Chaldsea. In the 

alternations of war, another wave from the opposite quarter * * 

, , , , , , ^ D cpmber, 

was about to sweep over that unhappy land. A new move- a d 

ment was taking place at Medain. The Persian nobles, 

scandalised at the weakness of Rustem and the feeble 

Queen, began to cry out that he was dragging the empire 

down to rmn. The ladies of the court were assembled to 

inquire whether any king might *not yet be discovered of 

the royal blood. At last there was found Yezdegird, saved 

as a child from the massacre of Siroes, and now a youth of 

twenty-one.* He was placed upon the throne. Around 

the young King the nobles raUied loyally, and something of 

the old fire of the empire was rekindled. Troops were 

' He waa the eon Of ShahiyAr and grandson of Eesia. His mother was of 
the house of Hadona. 
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gathered, Mesopotamia was reoocapiedf and the cities as far 
as Hira and the desert strongly garrisoned. 

MnHiannn The inhabitants returned to their ancient allegiance; 
full and Mothanna, finding the whole Sawfid in arms, and his 
DznlC^, dimimshed army unable to eope with the rising, again 
JrauATv, withdrew, and concentrated his troops behind the Euphrates. 
AD. 635 jjg ^ urgent message, telling of the new perils 

threatemng him, to Omar. The danger was met bravely by 
the Caliph. ‘I swear by the Lord,’ he cned, when the 
tidings reached him, ‘that I will simte down the* princes of 
Persia with the sword of the princes of .^bia.’ It was 
clearly impossible to hold*any part of Mesopotamia or the 
delta of the Euphrates, so long as' they were donunated 
close at hand by the court of Persia on the banks of the 
Tigris. The capital must be taken at any cost, and an 
Ooiar army large enough gathered for the purpose. Orders, more 
anotw stringent even than those before, went forth (as we have 
already seen) for a new and imiversal levy. ‘ Hasten to me,’ 
he wrote in all directions, ‘ hasten speedily ! * And forthwith 
Arabia resounded again with the call to arms. The troops 
from the south were to gather before the Gahph at Medina ; 
those nearer to Syna, the demand being urgent and time 
Dzttl Hiu precious, were to march straight to Mothanna. This much 
arranged, Omar set out on the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. 
A D 635 On ]iig return, he repaired to the rendezrons at Jorf, where 
the contingents as they came m were marshalled. In a 
council of war, it was debated whether the Gahph, as he 
proposed, and as the people wished, should in person lead 
the army to Iific. The chief ‘ Companions ’ were against 
it.' Defeat, if Omar were on the field of battle, might be 
fatal ; but seated at Medina, even under the worst disaster, 
he could launch column after column on the enemy. Omar 
yielded ; and, whatever may have been his real intention, 

1 Such M Aly, Tidhs, Zobeir, and Abd al Ba hm da. 
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the show of readicesi) to bear the heat and burden of the 
day imparted a new impulse of enthusiasm to the army. 

Who now should be the lead^ of this great army in 
IriLo ? Mothanna and Jarir, already there, were but Bedomn 
chieftains. None but a peer could take command of the 
Companions and Nobles of the land now flocking to the 
field. The matter was being discussed in an assembly, 
when at the moment there came a despatch from S5d son of 
Abu Wackkas, the Caliph's lieutenant with the Beni Hawazin, 
reportmg the levy of a thousand good lances from that tribe. 
‘ Here is the man ^ ' cried those around. ‘ Who ? ' asked the 
Caliph. * None but the Ravmrng Lion^^^ was the answer ; 
‘ SAd, the son of Malik.’ The choice was sealed by accla- 
mation ; and so, Omar immediately summoned SAd. Con- 
verted at Mecca while yet a boy, the new Ameer of Irac was 
now forty years oT age. He is known as * the first who drew 
blood in Islam,’ and was a noted archer in the Piophet’s 
wars. He took rank also as the nephew of Mahomet’s 
mother. Short and dark, with large head and shaggy hair, 
SAd was brave, but not well-favoured. The Caliph gave him 
such advice as the momentous issues of the campaign de- 
manded, and warned him not to trust to his extraction. 
‘ The Lord,’ he said, ‘ looketh to merit and good works, not 
to birth ; for in His sight all men are equal.’ * Thus ad- 
momshed, SAd s|t out for Irac, with 4,000 men, the first- 
fruits of the new levy. As a rule, they marched now with 
their women and children. 

As the levies kept coming <n, Omar sent them on, 

^ A play upon the name JSdd^ or * lion * His ordinaiy patronymic was ibn 
Abn WackkAs (For his early history, see Lf/e of Mahomet, pp 68, 68 ) 

When Mahomet got excited in battle, he used a form of adjuration to 
Sad, which hq is said never to have addressed to any other , — • By the life of 
my father md mother, shoot, O Sad * Sad died a d 55, worth 250,000 dirhems. 

* Tradition puts into Omar’s mouth a set speech , but it has evidently been 
framed for the occasion We are also told that m the levies which defiled before 
Omar were the (future) murderer of OthmAn, and also the assassin of Aly , 
and that Omar was observed to shrink back as they passed— a touch of the 
proleptic and marrellouB, now rare in the matterK^-fact narratives of this 
penod 
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one after another, to join Sdd. The numbers swelling rapidly 
embraced the chivalry of Arabia. Toleiha, the qv/ondayn 
prophet, now an exemplary believer, and Amr ibn M&dekerib, 
went in command of their respective tribes, the Bern Asad 
and Zobeid; and Omar wrote that each chief was himself 
worth a thousand men, A1 Ash&th, lalso, head of the Beni 
Kinda, the apostate rebel of the south, now joined the army 
with a column of his tnbe from Yemen.' Indeed, Omar, we are 
told, ‘ left not a single person of any note or dignity in the 
land, whether warrior, poet, orator, or chieftain, npr any man 
possessed of horse or weapons, but he sent }iim off to Irac.’ 
Thus reinforced, Sdd found himself at the head of 20,000 men ; 
and when the column ordered back from Syria returned, the 
numbers were over 30,000 — by far the largest force yet 
musteied by the Arabs on the plains of ChaldsBa.* The troops 
now marching on Iiac, and those that had*been commanded 
by Mothanna, drew all together at Sheraf, on the borders 
of the desert, fifteen or twenty miles to the south of Hira. 

Before Sad reached the rendezvous, Mothanna had 
passed away. Omar entirely approved his having withdrawn 
from Mesopotamia, to the right bank of the Euphrates, 
and there rallied the Bedouin tribes along the lower 

* Ropentnnt rebel chiefs could thus le^Kl their own tribes, though they could 
not take a general command, or the command of a column comprising * Com- 
panions* in Its ranks Each of these leaders bad an allowance of 2,000 dirhems 
Amr ibn M4dekerib, who was a great gourmand, said Omar * A thousand 
for this side (slapping one side of his stomach), and a thousand for that 
(slapping the other) , but what for this ? ’ (slapping the middle) Omar laughed, 
and gave him 600 more, at the same time exclaiming (in admiration of his 
stalwart frame), * Praised be the^ Lord who hath created such a one as Amr ' ’ 

* The statements as to the numbers in the different columns vaiy After 
the battle of the Bridge, most of the recruits from Medina (Omar’s first 
levy) had fled, and left Mothanna alone with the Bedouin contingents, mainly 
from the Bekr and Babia tubes, belonging to the N B of Arabia. He was 
then remforced, by Omar’s command, with new levies from the northern tribes 
of the Beni Tay, Codhka, Bajila, &c , and could thus show, at the battle of 
Bow6ib» a rank and file of some 8,000 men Then S&d brought 8,000 more, 
and ftesh contingents kept trooping up from Yonen and the soath , so that, 
with the Syrian levies, which arrived during the battle of Cfidestya, be bad m 
all 30,000 men 
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waters skirting the d^s^t.^ This was all the more neees- 
saiy, as the court of Persia was then endeavouring to detach 
the great tnbe of the Beni BeWr ibn W&il by an appeal 
to their ancient alliance with the house of Hira. Moanna, 
brother of Mothanna, had just returned from a mission 
to this (his own) tnbe, and had succeeded in frustrating 
the attempt. Bearing intelligence of this success, as well as 
the melancholy tidings of his brother’s death, he went out to 
meet Sid on his march. He communicated also his brother’s 
dying message to the new commander, advising that the Arabs 
should hold to their ground on the confines of the desert. 

‘ Fight there the enemy ’ were the last words of Mothanna ; — 

‘ Ye will be the victors ; and, even if worsted, ye will still 
have the friendly and familiar desert wastes behind : there 
the Persians cannot enter, and from thence ye will again 
return to the attack ’ Sid, as he received the message, blessed 
the memory of the great general. He also made the family 
he had left his special care ; and, the more effectually to 
discharge the trust, as well as to mark his estimate of the 
man, he, in true Arab fashion, took to wife his widow Selma. 

The army was marshalled by Sad anew. Companies were Sad mar- 
formed of ten, each under a selected leader. Warnors of 
note were appointed to bear ^the standards. Columns and 
battalions were made up by clans and tnbes; and so by 
clans and tribes ^hey marched, and also went into the field 
of battle. Departments also were established for the several 
services incident to a campaign.^ The chief commands 

^ The Beni Kabia and Modhar, t e clans oi^ northern lineage 

^ Of the constitution of companies, Tabari says that * it was according to 
the practice of the Prophet, and the system followed at the establishment of 
the civil (pension) list' The first allusion is not clear, for Mahomet made no 
such disposition of his soldiers The second points to the enrolment, shortly 
after made by Omar, of the whole Arab race, according to descent The 
OTgamsation commands was very simple First, there was the Ameer, or 
commandeMu-chief, responsible to the Cabph alone , immediately under the 
Ameer were the generals commanding the centre, the wings, and bngades, 
van- and rear-guards , between the generals and the decemvirs there was no 
intermediate grade* 
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were all given to veterans, wlio had fought under the 
Prophet’s banner ; for in this army there were no fewer 
than 1,400 Companions, and ninety-nine who had fought at 
Bedr J Following Mothanna’s counsel, which was confirmed 
by Omar, S4d marched slowly to Odzeib, still on the border 
of the desert. Leaving the women and children there under 
protection of a squadron of horse, he advanced to Cadesiya. 
Here was a great plain washed on its eastern side by the 
‘ old ’ Euphrates,* and bounded on the west by the KhmidaCy 
or Trench of Sapor (in those days a running stream), with 
the desert beyond. The plain was traversed by a road from 
the south, which here crossed the river by a bridge of boats 
leading to Hira, and onwards across the peninsula to Medain. 
Such was the field on which the great battle was to be fought 
that would settle the fate of Persia. Sad, keeping still to 
the western bank of the Great Eiver, fixed his head-quarters 
at Codeis, a small fortress overlooking the stream a little way 
below the bndge. He had thus the great plain behind him 
on which to deploy his troops, with the nver in front, and the 
Khandac and desert in his rear. Here encamped, the army 
awaited patiently the enemy’s approach. 

Rustem sought to play the same waiting game ; but the 
King grew impatient. The Ailibs, from their standing campj^ 
made continual raids across the river into Mesopotamia, and 
as far north as Anbar. The castles ofothe nobles were 
attacked, and their pleasure-grounds laid waste. A marriage 
procession fell into the hands of one of these parties near 
Hira, and the bride, a satrap’s daughter, was earned, with 

* ‘ Companions ’ here include all men who had seen and conversed with the 
Prophet The number of these now present was an altogether new feature m 
the army of Ir&c, hitherto mainly comprised of Bedouins Of the Companions, 
there were over 810 who hod joined Mahomet before the ‘ Tree of Fealty * 

ch XIX ) , 300 who had been under his banner at the taking of Mecca , and 
700 sons of Companions We have had no such detail for any previous engage- 
ment It foreshadows the coming classification of Omar’s civil list 

* So called Al Attek, as before explained The Khandae here approaclies 
vithin a few miles of that channel 
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lier train of maids a^id wedding tronsseau, captive to the 
camp* Herds were driven iinm the fens and pastures 
of the delta, to supply the army ; for the forays were meant 
^t once to furnish food, and to pumsh such as had thrown off 
their allegiance to the Moslems, The people were clamorous ; 
and the great landhold^s at last gave notice to the court that 
if help were delayed, they must go over to the enemy. Moved 
by their cries, Yezdegird turned a deaf ear to Eustem, and 
insisted on an immediate advance.^ 

Meanwhile, SM maintained a constant correspondence with 
the Caliph, who* now called for a description of the country. 

* Cadesiya,’ SM told him in reply, ‘ lay between the Trench of 
Sapor and the river; in front of the army was the deep 
stream, which on the left meandered through a verdant 
vale towards the town of Hira, a canal led up in the 
same direction tb the lake of Najaf, on the margin of 
which stood the i)alace of Khawarnac His right was 
guarded by an impassable swamp, and his rear rested on 
the Khand^ac and the desert ’ ^ Omar, satisfied with his 


* Some of these raiding expeditions are described at considerable length 
by tradition, which, now becoming prolifee, lo^ to dwell on all the accom- 
paniments of this great battle An expedition «tiit for cattle to the marshy 
jungles of the Lower Euphrates, for* a long time searched in vain At last 
a boor told them that there were no herds in the vicinity, whereupon an 
ox bellowed from the thicket, * The liar I here we all are ’ They entered the 
jungle and found a g^at herd, which wasdn\en off, and last^ the army 
many days 

* On the right, we are told that towards the N E the country was flooded 
as fur as Walaja For the ‘Trench of Sapor,’ dug three centuries befofe, see 
Life of Mahomet^ vol i p clxxi , where also will be found an account of the 
beautiful palace of Ehawamac One road led to the palace, another to the 
desert, and a third from the bridge took a direction south into Arabia 

The chronology is somewhat obscure Sad is said to have encamped 
only two months at CAdesiya before the battle , but either he must have been 
much longer in that vicinity, or have spent some considerable time previously 
at Odzeib or ShirAf, or else upon the march thither— which last is not unlikely, 
as- they travelled m heavy order, like emigrants with their families Sad set 
out from Medina m spring (it was March when on the way he received tidings 
of Mothanna s death), and the great battle was not fought till November , so 
' that three-quarters of a year have to be accounted for According to some 
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general’s report, enjoined upon him vigfilance and patience. 
But first, he said, Yezdegird must be summoned to embrace 
the Faith at the peril of his kingdom* With this com- 
nussion, a party of twenty warriors, chosen for their com- 
manding mien, crossed the plain and presented them- 
selves at the gates of Medain.^ As cthey were led to the 
royal presence, the rabble crowded around, and jeered at the 
rough habit of the Arabs, clad in striped Yemen stuflF, and 
armed with the rude weapons of the desert, all contrast- 
ing strangely with the courtly splendour of the^ regal city. 
* Look ! ’ they cned mocking, ‘ look at the injoman’s distaflf,’^ 
meaning the Bedouin bow slung over the shoulder, little 
thinking of the havoc it was soon to make in their crowded 
ranks* As the Chiefs entered the precincts of the palace, the 
prancing and champing of the beautiful steeds, and the wild 
bearing of the stalwart riders, struck awe into the heart of 
the king and his eflfeminate nobles. Yezdegird demanded, 
through an interpreter, wherefore, thus unprovoked, they 
had dared to invade his kingdom. One after another the 
Arabian spokesmen told him of the Prophet who had 
wi ought a mighty change in their land, and they explained 
to him the nature of Islam, its blessings and its obhgations. 

‘ Embrace tlfe Faith,’ they said^ ‘ and thou shalt be even as 
one of us ; or, if thou wilt, pay tiibute, and come under our 
jirotection , which things if thou shalt refuse, the days of 
thy kingdom are numbered.’ The king replied contemp- 
tuously ; ‘ Ye are naught, ye are naught ^ hungry adven- 
turers from a naked land ; come, I will give you a morsel,, 
and ye shall depart full and content.’ The Arabs replied in 
strong but modest words ‘ Tliou speakest truth. We are 
poor and hungry ; but the Lord will enrich and satisfy us. 

traditions, Bustem prolonged his march from Med^m to C^desiya through a 
period of four months, which, howeyer, may be an exaggeration 

* The names of fifteen are given as * among ’ those sent, so there may have 
been as man^ as twenty or more Of the number were the two Moghiras, 
Ash&th, Amr ibn M4dekerib, Nom4n ibn Hocarrin, Otkrid, Moanna, &e 
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Thou bast chosen the saroid : and between us shall the sword 

• * 

decide.’ The king’s wrath was kindled. * If it were not,’ he 
cned, ‘ that ye are ambassadors, ye should have been put to 
death, all of you. Bring hither a clod of earth, and let the 
mightiest among them bear it as a burden from out the city 
gates.’ The Arabs embraced the happy augury. Asim 
forthwith seized the load, and bindmg it over his shoulders, 
mounted his charger and rode away. Bustem coming up 
at that moment, the king told him of the affront he had 
put upon tjie simple Arabs. ‘ Simple ^ ’ cried Rustem, ‘ it 
is thou that art ^simple;’ and he sent in haste to get the 
burden back again : but Asim was already far away with his 
treasure. Hastening to Cadesiya, he cast the clod before 
his chief, and exclaimed, * Rejoice, 0 Sad ^ for, lo, the Lord 
hath given thee of the soil of Persia ^ ^ 

Rustem could now no longer delay the campaign. 
Elephants, cavalry, and soldiers had been gathered from 
every quarter to swell the host. He set out at the head 
of an army 120,000 strong.^ But he still delayed, marching 
slowly and unwillingly. The auguries, drawn from astro- 
logy and divination, all boded some great disaster. But 
he cherished the hope that the Arabs, pinched in their 
supplies, nught, as m days of old, break up and disappear; 
or, at any rate, that, wearied with the suspense, they 

* There is mtich smbelbshment and romance in the scene and in the 
speeches, which are given in great detail, and must be taken only for what they 
are worth They have been spun by tradition, no doubt, around a kernel of fact 
There must have been many Persians present, who would tell the tale in after 
days, as well as the members of the deputation itself There is fair probability 
for at least so much of the narrative as I ha^ e given Asim was brother of 
the warrior Cac&a 

2 Jalenhs lod tho advapced column of 40,000, Bustem, the mam body of 

60.000, there were 20,000 m the rear-guard, and besides, 60,000 camp 
followers accompanied the army The right wing was commanded by Hormuz, 
the left by MehrAn, son of BehrAm Some traditions put the numbers at 

200.000, but it IS all guess-work. 15,000 of these (as with the Human 
army) are called * bound (meaning, apparently, tied together) for death,’ 
and 60,000 free , the rest seemingly shves and con^ icts Abundance of tales 
are given of Rustem’s desponding dreams and auguries 
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might be drawn from their strong position across the 
river. After many weeks’ delay upon the road, he passed 
over the Euphrates below Babylon, and encamped under the 
ruined pile of Birs Nimrud. Advancing on Hira, he chided 
the people for siding with the Arabs; they rephed with 
justice, that, deserted by their King, they had no resource left 
them but to bow before the invaders. At last, having whiled 
away four months from the time of starting, Bustem, passing 
Najaf, came within sight of the Moslem force, and pitched 
his camp on the opposite bank of the nver. , 

Dunng this long period of inaction, thp impatience of 
the Arabs was, not without difficulty, checked by the strong 
hand of S4d, to whom as Ameer, and lieutenant of the supreme 
Ameer, the Moslems were bound to yield implicit obedience. 
Excepting raids and reconnoitring expeditions nothing was 
attempted. Some of these, however, were sufficiently daring 
and exciting On one occasion, Toleiha, the quondam 
prophet, entered by night the enemy’s camp alone, and 
cutting the ropes of a tent, carried off three horses. Hotly 
pursued, he slew his pursuers one after another, excepting the 
last; who, seized by Toleiha single-handed, andjcarried off a 
prisoner, embraced Islam, and fought ever after faithfully by 
his captor’s side.^ As the enemy drew near, the Moslem host 
lay couched like the tiger in its lair, ready for the fatal spring. 

The contending armies being now face^ to face, Bustem 
had no longer excuse for putting off the decisive day. On 
the morning after his amval he rode along the nver bank to 
reconnoitre ; and, standing on an eminence by tls^ bndge, 
sent for Zohra, who with the foremost column was guarding 
the passage. A colloquy ensued ; and Sdd consented that 
an embassy proceeding to the Persian camp, should there 
set forth his demands. Three envoys, one after another, 

* These raids and expeditions are narrated at a length "ait^ether incom- 
mensurate with their importance — excepting that eyeiy^ing connected with 
the impending battle is invested by tradition with nnnsnal significance 
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repaired to Bustem. * All held the same language : 7s2am, 

Tribute^ or the Sword. The Persian, now contemptuous 
m his abuse, now cowenng under the fierce threats of 
the envoys, and scared (as we are to believe) by his dreams 
and augunes, at last* demanded time to consider. Three 
days* grace, they replied, was the limit of delay which their 
Prophet allowed for choice ; and that was given.^ 

When the term was over, Bustem (as was common in Rustem^ 
that day) sent to inquire whether he or they should cross the damTvCT 
nver for battle. Strongly pitched, his rear resting on the 
trench of Sapor, flanked by Codeis and by a morass, and 
with the nver in fi:ont, SM had no thought of moving ; and 
he bade the Persian cross as best he might. Bustem ad- 
vanced, but passage was denied. All night the Arabs watched 
the bndge. Butf Bustem had another scheme ; he meant to 
cross the nver by a dam. Dunng the night his myrmidons 
cast fascines and earth into the channel, and the mormng 
light discovered a causeway over which it was possible to pass. 

As soon as it was day, Bustem, clad in helmet and double and 
suit of mail, leaped gaily, as, it would seem, upon his horse. 

* By the morrow we shall have beaten them small,’ he cned.* 

But apart with his familiars b© confessed that celestial omens 
were agamst him. And, indeed, previous mishfij>b, and the 
brave bearing of the Arab chiefs, were sufficient — astrology 
apart — to inspire grave forebodings. Crossing the dam un- 
opposed, he marshalled his great host on the western bank, 

1 The three envoys were Bibia, Hodzei^, and Moghira The colloquies 
are much in the same style as those at the court of Med&in— long addresses, 
and rather tiresome Rustem is represented at one time as inclining to 
Islam, and held back only by the taunts of his officers from embracing it , at 
another, threatening the Arabs with contemptuous denunciations Much is 
drawn evidently from the imagination of the traditionists 

* * If the Lord will,’ added one of his followers ‘ Whether Ho will or not,’ 
said Rustem Affecting to speak contemptuously of the Arabs, he said * It 
IS going, I fear, to be a year of monkeys The fox barks when the lion is 
dead , ’ meaning that m the tune of Chosroes the Arabs would not have dared 
to invade Persia. Fresh dreams and omens of a portentous kind now multi- 
plied upon him 
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with the centre facing the fortiees of Codeis. There were 
thirty war elephants in the field ; eighteen were posted with 
the centre, and the remainder under Jalenfis and Fmizan with 
the wings.* A canopy covenng a golden throne was pitdied 
for Bustem by the river side; and, seated there, he watched 
the issue of the day. Messengers posted within earshot of 
one another the whole way from the battle-field to Med&in, 
shouted continually the latest news, and kept Yezdegud 
informed of all that passed. 

As the Persians began to cross, the advanced guard of the 
Arabs fell back on Codeis, beneath which the main body was 
drawn up. On the rampait of the fortress, S4d, disabled by 
blains and boils, lay stretched upon a litter ; from whence 
casting down his orders inscribed on scraps of paper, be 
guided thus the movements of the army. The troops, 
unused to see their leader, at such a moment, in a place of 
safety, murmured ; and verses lampooning him were soon in 
the mouth of everyone. That he, the archer of renown, and 
the * first to shed blood in Islam,’ should be thus aspersed 
was insupportable, and S&d accordingly had the ringl^ders 
seized and imprisoned in the fortress. He then descended, 
and discovered to the troops ^the gnevous malady which 
rendered it impossible for him even to sit upright, much less 
to mount his horse. They accepted his excuse ; for no man 
could doubt his bravery ; but still a certmn feehng of dis- 
content survived.* Eesuming his recumbent posture, he 

l 

* There A^ere, besides, the rfling elephants of the court and nobles These 
must all have been imported from India The elephant does not appear to 
have been used by the Assyrians in war It only appears in their mural 
representations as a rarity, and under peaceful associations 

The names of the other loaders were Dzul H&jib (or Bahm&n Jadoweih), 
Mehxin, Hormuzan, and Bendzow&n 

^ The squib did not die out (as we shall see below), but assumed a perma- 
nent form, as in this couplet — 

We fought patiently until the Lord vonehaated us victory, 

While Sdd was safe within the waUs of OftdesSya , 

And we returned to our homeB, finding many a widow there , 

But among the women of Sdd then was not any widow found 
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liarangued the army from the battlements, and then he sent 
his chief captains, with the orators and poets that accom- 
panied his force, along the ranks to ronse their martial 
spirit. 

At the head of every column, as a preparation for the SmJeMd 
battle, was recited the Sura Jehad, with the stimng story befow^the 
of the thousand angels that fought on the Prophet’s side at 
Bedr, and such hortatory texts as these: — ^Stir up the 
Faithful unto battle. If there be twenty steadfast among 
you^ they shall put to flight Uvo hundred of the Unbelievers^ 
and a hundred shall put to flight a thousand. Victory 
cometh from the Lord alone , He is mighty and wise. I 
will cast terror into the hearts of the Infidels. Strike off 
thefir heads j and the'ir fingers* ends. Beware that ye turn 
not your bach ni battle Verily he that turneth his back 
shall draw doivn upon him the wrath of God. His abode 
shall be Hellrfire , an evil journey thither* ^ The mention of 
the great day of ^ Decision ’ at Bedr, with the Divine com- 
mand to figM, never failed to fire the souls of the Moslem 
ho8f,’''^"A^‘here we are told that upon the recital Hhe heart 
of the people was refreshed, and their eyes lightened, and 
they felt the Tranquilhty that followeth thereupon.’ 

The word was then passed round. Till the midday Battle of 

prayer, no one should stir The Ameer would give the first 

signal by proclaiming the Takbir, Great is the Lord f and the a h XIV. 

whole host would then take up the shout from him. At the 

second and third Takbir, they were to gird their weapons on, I Bay, 

^ callod 

and make ready their horses for action. At the fourth, the Arm&th ^ 

' Sura v]ii , entitled or * The Spoils,’ is called also * Snra Jeliftd ’ 

It 16 a long chapter, of seventy-eight verses On ordinary occasions only suit- 
able portions were recited Here, apparently, the entire Sura was read Two ^ 
other Suras — Victory (xlvm) and She who is tried (be)— are also used 
before battle, as containing warlihe passages , and the practice is kept up m 
Moslem campaigns to the present day 

^ The battle lasted throe days, and each day, it will bo observed, had a 
diffiEfrent name The ' first, the tecond, Affhwdik (alluding, as some 

think, to the succour brought that day by the Syrian contingent) , the third. 
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ranks were to rush in one body forward with the battle-cry, 
Out help w from the Lord I The order was deranged by 
the enemy, who, hearing the shouts, advanced upon the 
third Takbir ; whereupon several warriors from the Moslem 
front stejiped forward, and challenging the enemy to single 
combat, did prodigies of valour. We are reminded of the 
similar feats at Bedr ; only the spoil, stripped from the fallen 
champions here, was rich beyond comparison. Thus, Amr 
ibn M^dekerib carried off triumphantly the bracelets and 
jewelled girdle of a princely victim. Grhalib, of the Beni 
Asad, advanced, shouting gaily — 

The maid, with hanging tresses, 

Milk-white breast and fingeis tapering. 

Knows that when the battle waxeth hot, 

I am he that lays the warriors low 

Singing thus, he closed with Hormuz, ‘ a prince of the Gate,^ 
and, spoiling him of his armour, bore him, along with his 
diadem, a captive to Sdd. Asim, leader of the Beni Temim, 
singing a like war-song, pursued his adversary right into 
the enemy’s ranks, there he seized a mule-driver, and 
earned him off with his laden beast to the Moslem lines , it 
was the king’s baker with a load of his choicest viands. 
More remarkable still is the story' of Abu Mihjan the Thackif- 
ite. He was a ringleader m the detraction of S^d, and his 
offence was aggravated by drunkenness. Bo«ind as a pnsoner 
in the fort, under charge of Selma, he was seized by an 
irrepressible ardour to join the battle. At his earnest en- 
treaty, and under pledge of an early return, she set him 
free, and mounted him on her husband’s white mare. An 
unknown figure, he dashed in circuits, now into and now 
around the enemy’s host, performing marvels of bravery. 

Ghtmds , the final night, Haiir (noise or clangour) The last is the only name 
which clearly has a meaning, as we shall see. The others may hare been 
taken from names of places See C de Perceval, rol iii p 484. Gibbon 
(oh li), ignpring the first day, translates the other three as signifying 
* Succour, Ooncussioui and Barking 
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Some thought it might Jje the chief of the Syrian contingent, 
expected that day. Others opined that it was A1 Khizr, 
precursor of the angelic band. But S^d said, ^ If it were 
not that Abu Mihjan is safe in durance under Selma’s care, 

I would take an oath that it were he, and the mare my 
own.’ According to pfoimse, the hero, satisfied with his 
exploits, returned to Selma, who reimposed his fetters as 
before, securing, shortly after, his relea«ie.' But now the 
elephants bore down upon the Bedouin lines. The brunt of 
the onset fell*upon the Beni Bajila. The horrid sight of huge 
beasts swaying to and fro, — Hhe Jwwdaa^ manned with warriors 
and banners, like unto moving castles,’ — affrighted the Arab 
horses, and they broke away in terror. At S^d’s command 
the Beni Asad diverted the attack upon themselves ; but m 
the heroic act they left four hundred dead upon the field. 

Then the elephants attacked the wings, spreading consterna- 
tion all around ; and the enemy, profiting by the confusion, 
pressed forward. The position was now cntical ; and Sdd, 
as a last resource, bade Asim to nd them from the danger 
at whatever cost. At once that gallant chief chose from the 
Bern Temim a band of archers *and of agile skirmishers, who, 
drawing near, picked off the riders one by one, and boldly 
cut the girths. The howdas fell, and the great beasts, with 
none to guide them, fled. Thus relieved, the Arabs regained 
their ground. But the shades of darkness were falling, and 
both armies retired for the night. 

The Moslem force was downcast. The uncertain issue Sid up- 
added point to the invectives of Sid’s* accusers, and, what was his wifo 

' Abu Mihjan confessed to Selma that in his cups he had been singing 
these \er6es — 

Bnry me wnen I die by the roots of the vine , 

The moisture thereof will distil into my bones , 

Bury me not in the open plain, for then I much fear 
That no more agam shall 1 taste the flavour of the grape 

But he swore to her that he would not again indulge in dnnking, nor in 
abuse of the Ameer And Selma, explaining this to84d, obtained his release, 
so that he joined his comraded on the last great day of battle 
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still harder for him to bear, the rd^roaches of Selma. As 
during the day, seated by her lord, they watched the hues 
swaying in deadly conflict to and &o, she exclaimed bitterly, 
‘ 0 for an hour of Mothanna! Alas, alas, there is no Mothanna 
to-day!’ Stung by the taunt, S&d^stmck her on the &ce, 
and pointing to Asim and his band, said, ‘What of 
Mothanna ’ Is he to be compared with these ? ’ ‘ Jealousy 
and cowardice * ’ cned the high-spirited dame, faithful to 
her first husband’s memory. ‘ Not so, by any means,’ said 
Sad somewhat softened ; ‘ I swear that no man will this 
day excuse me if thou dost not, who seest m what phght 
I he.’ The people sided with the lady ; but (tradition adds) 
Sid was no coward, and he lived the contumely down. 

The morning was occupied with the wounded and the 
dead; and the day was advanced befoije fighting was re- 
sumed. Just then the first column of the Syrian contingent 
came in view. It was led by Cacaa, a host m himself^ who 
hiuned forward with a thousand men, leaving Uashun to 
bring up the mam body of five thousand more, the following 
day. By a skilful disposition Cacaa magnified his force, in 
the eyes both of friend and foe. He arranged his men in 
bands of a hundred, each following at a little distance behind 
the other. Advancing, he saluted Sid and his comrades, 
and bade them joy of the coming help. Then callmg upon 
the rest to follow, he at once rode forth lo defy the enemy. 
Dzul Hajib, the hero of the Bridge, accepted the challenge. 
Cacia recognised his fo^ ; and crying out, ‘ Now will I avenge 
Abu Obeid and those that perished at the Bridge,’ rushed 
on his man and cut him hfeless to the ground. As each of 
Gacia’s squadrons came up, it charged with all the appearance 
of a fresh and independent column across the plam m sight 
of both armies, shouting the Takhir, which was answered by 
the same nnging cheer, AUiih Ahbcer, from the Moslem hne. 
The spirits of the Arabs rose, and they forgot the disasters of 
yesterday. Equally the heart of the' Persians sank. These 
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saw their heroes slain, *one after another/ at the hands of 
Caeaa and his fellows*^ They had no elephants this day, for 
their gear was not yet repaired. Pressed on all sides, their 
horse gave way, and Eustem was only saved by a desperate 
rally. The Persian infantry, however, stood their ground, 
and the day closed with the issue still trembling in the 
balance. The fighting was severe and the carnage great. Two 
thousand Moslems lay dead or wounded on the field, and ten 
thousand Persians. All night through the Arabs kept 
shouting the names and lineage of then several tribes. There 
was shouting, too,* in the Persian camp. And so, encouraging 
themselves, each side awaited the final struggle.® 

On the third morning, the army was again engaged in 
the mournful task of removing their fallen comrades from 
the field. The spare of a mile between the two lines was 
strewn with them. The wounded were made over to the 
women to nurse, if perchance they might survive — or rather, 
in the language of Islam — ‘until the Lord should decide 
whether to grant, or to withhold from them, the crown of 
martyrdom.^ The dead were borne to a valley in the rear 
towards Odzeib, where the women and children hastily dug 
graves for them in the sandy soil. The wounded, too, were 
carried to the rear. For the suffering sick it was a weary 
passage under the burning sun. A solitary palm-tree stood 
on the way, and dhder its welcome shade they were laid for 
a moment as they passed by. Its memory is consecrated in 
such plaintive verse as this : , 

Hail fb the grateful palm that waves between C&desiya and 
Odzeib. 

By thy side are the wild spngs of camomile and hyssop 

May dew and shower water thy leaves beyond all others 

Let there never want a palm-tree m thy scorching plain ! 

‘ CacAa is said to have dressed up a troop of camels with trappiDgs, &c., 
resembling those of elephants, and so endeavoured to a&ight the Fersieu 
cavalry But it reads like a story 

> S4d felt satisfied and assured, so long as this shouting of genealogies 
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A day and a night of unceasing conflict were still before 
the combatants. The spirit of the Persians, whose dead 
lay unburied on the field, flagged at the disasters of the 
preceding day. But much was looked for from the elephants, 
which, now refitted, appeared anew upon the field, each 
protected by a company of horse and foot. The battle was 
about to open, when suddenly Hashim came up with the 
mam body of the Syrian troops. Sweeping across the plain, 
he charged nght into the enemy, pierced their ranks, and 
having reached the ii%er bank, turned and rode* triumphantly 
back, amidst shouts of welcome The fighting was again 
severe, and the dtiy balanced by alternate victory and repulse 
Yezdegird, alive to the crisis, sent his own bodyguard into the 
field. The elephants were the tenor of the Arabs, and 
again threatened to paralyse their effojftb In this emer- 
gency, Sdd had reeomse to Cacaa, who was achieving 
marvels, and had already slam thirty Pcisians m single 
combat, so that the annalists gratefully acknowledge, ‘if 
it had not been for what the Lord put it into the heart 
of Cacaa to do, we had surely m that great battle been 
discomfited.’ ' Sad learned from some Persian refugees that 
the eye and trunk were the only vulnerable parts of the 
elephant . ‘ Aim at these,’ lie said, ‘ and we shall be rid of 
this calamity.’ So Cacaa took his brother Asiin, and a band 
of followers as a forlorn hope, and issuted on the jrerilous 


went on among his men, that all was right , and desired that his sleep should 
not bo disturbed during the n ght unless it ceased What kind of shouting the 
Persians’ was is not stated 

* So tradition says , but it sooms a piece of extravagance that thirty Pei 
Bians should come forward, one after another, to be thus cut down 

Cac&a 18 the great hero of CMestya whom tradition delights to honour 
He was fearful lest H&shim should not arrive in time So, to keep up the 
spirits of the Moslems, he repeated the tactics of the previous day During 
the night he led his thousand men back a little way on the Syrian road, and 
m the morning appeared as before, company after company, as if they had 
been fresh reinforcements The last had just come in, when HAshim himself 
appeared in sight with his 6,000 But there is a tendency to fiction throughout 
as respects GacAa 
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undertaking. There were two great elephants, the leaders of 
the herd. Dismounting, they boldly advanced towards these, 
and into the eye of one, the ‘ great White elephant,’ Gacaa 
succeeded in thrusting his lance. Smarting at the pam, it 
shook fearfully its head, threw the mahout, and swaying its 
trunk with great force, hurled Cacaa to a distance. The 
othci fared still worse, for they pierced both its eyes, and 
slashed its trunk. Uttering a shnll scream of agony, blinded 
and maddened, it darted forward on the Arab ranks. Shouts 
and lances drove it back upon the Persians. And so they 
kept it rushing wijdly fo and fro between the armies. At 
1 ist, followed by the oilier elephants, li charged right into 
the Persian line; and so the whole herd of huge animals, — 
th(ir trunks raised aloft, iiumpetmg as they lUbhed by, and 
trampling .ill befon' »heni, — plunged into the river and 
disappeared on the i.uthei shoie. Foi tlie moment the dm 
of war was hushed as both armies gazed transfixed at the 
])oi*tentous spectacle Cut soon the battle was resumed, 
and they fought on till evening, when darkness again closed 
on the combatants with the issue still in doubt 

The third night brought reirt to neither side. It was a Tae 
struggle for life. At first there was a pause, as the hght clangor 
faded away ; and Sdd, fearing frst the vast host should over- 
lap his. rear, sent Amr and Toleiha with parties to watch the 
lower fords. There Jiad as yet been hardly time for even mo- 
mentary repose when, early in the night, it occurred to some 
of the Arab leaders to call out their tribes with the view of 
harassing the enemy. The movement, Inade at the first with- 
out Sad’s *cognisance, drew on a general engagement in the 
dark. The screams of the combatants and dm of arms made 
The Nifjht of Clangour^ as it is called, without parallel in the 
annals of Islam. It could only be compared to ‘ the clang 
of a blacksmith’s forge.’ Sfid betook himself to jirayer, for 
no sure tidings reached him all mght through.' IMoming 

' The first thing, we are told, that gave him assurance was the sound of 
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broke on the two hosts, weary but still engaged m equal 
combat. Then arose Gacaa and said that one more vigorous 
charge would surely bring the decisive tilm, *for victory 
ever foUoweth him that persevereth to the end.’ For four- 
andxtwenty hours the troops had maintained the struggle 
without closing an eye. Yet now the Moslems issued with 
freshness and alacnty to a new attack. The Persian wings 
began to waver. Then a fierce onslaught qn their centre 
shook the host : it opened and uncovered the bank on which 
was pitched the throne of Kustem. A tempestuous wind 
arose ; and the canopy, no longer guarded, was blown into 
the nver. The wretched prince had barely time, before his 
enemies were upon him, to fly and crouch beneath a mule 
laden with treasure. The chance blow of a passer-by brought 
down the pack and crushed the pnnce’s back. He crawled 
to the bank and cast himself into the riv^er ; but not before 
he was recognised by a soldier, who drew him out and slew 
him, and then, mounting his throne, loudly proclaimed his 
end ^ 

No sooner was their leader slain, than the rout and 
slaughter of the Persian host began. Firuzan and Hor- 
muzan succeeded in passing their columns over the dam, 
and making good their flight before their pursuers could 
cross the bridge. Jalenus, standing by the mound, ex- 
horted his men to follow; but the dam ^(perhaps to secure 

♦ 

tho Arabs vaingloriously reciting their genealogies, as they had done the night 
before Then, towards morning, Cac^ was heard shouting— 

We have slam a whole host, and more, * 

Singly, and m fours and fives, 

(We were like blaok serpents In the manes of lions) 

Until, as they fell, 1 called out lustily, 

The Lord U my Lord t whiles 1 had to keep my guard all round 

Whereupon Sad knew that the attack was going on favourably 

^ Another account is that, on the approach ot the Mosloms, Rustem shot an 
arrow, which transfixed the foot of Hilil (the fortunate captor) to his stirrup , 
whereupon HiUl rushed forward and despatched him Gibbon's version is 
very different from either 
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retreat) had been already cut, and was soon swept away, and 
with it a multitude mlo the stream.* To the right and 
to the left, up the river bank and down, the Mussulmans 
chased the fugitives relentlessly. Jalentis, vainly endea- 
vounng to rally his men, was slain, and his body nfl^ of its 
jewelled spoil. The plajn, far and wide, was strewn withi 
dead bodies. The fugitive multitude, hunted even into the 
fens and marshes, were everywhere put mercilessly to the 
sword. But the army was too exhausted to carry the pursmt 
to any great ^stance beyond the river. 

The Mussulman loss far exceeded that of any previous 

t 

engagement. In the final conflict 6,000 fell, besides 2,500 
in the two days before. No sooner was the battle ended, 
than the women and children, carrying pitchers of water, 
and armed with clubs, on a double mission of mercy and of 
vengeance, spread t^^emselves over the field. Every fallen 
Mussulman, still warm and breathing, they gently raised 
and wetted his lips with water. But towards the wounded 
Persians they knew no mercy ; for them they had another 
errand ; raising their clubs they gave to them the coup de 
grace. Thus had Islam extinguished the sentiment of pity, 
and, against nature, implanted in the breasts of the gentler 
sex, and even of little children the spmt of fierce and cold- 
blooded cruelty 


a 

' The Hmdia (which answers to the Atick or B&dacla) is described by 
Geary as flowing swiftly, sixty yards broad, and in the full season eight or 
nmo feet deep, with banks from ten to twenty feet in height 

® This 18 on the authority of one present — 'Wo followed our husbands,' 
she relates, band no sooner was the Persian army routed than we (the women) 
tucked up our garments, seized clubs in our hands, and issued forth to the 
field of battle, which was strewn with the Mead Every Moslem still alive we 
raised up, and gave drink to , and every wounded heathen we despatched 
And the children followed us, and were helpers witJi us in this service" 
(Tahan, iii p 73 ) • 

A characteristic incident is mentioned Among the slain wis the Muedzzm 
of the army. There was a contention as to who should^succeed to this post 
of honour. It came near to blows and bloodshed, when Sad interposed, and 
settled the matter by his authority 
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Like the loss of life, so also the spoil for the survivors 
was great beyond all parallel, both in its amount and costli- 
ness. Each soldier had six thousand dirhems, besides special 
gifts for the veterans and for such as had shown extraordmary 
valour. The jewels stripped from Rustem’s body were worth 

70.000 pieces, although the tiara, ^ most costly portion of 
his dress, had been washed away. The great banner of the 
empire was captured on the field. It was made of panthers’ 
skins, but so richly garnished with gems as to be valued at 

100.000 pieces.^ The prize taken by Zohra ^rom the person 
of Jalenus was so costly, that Sfld, doubting whether it might 
not be altogether too great for one person, applied to Omar 
for advice. The Caliph chided him in reply. ‘ Dost thou 
grudge the spoil to such a one as Zohra,’ he wrote, ‘ after 
all that he hath wrought, and in view of all the fighting yet 
to come ? Thou wilt break his heart thus. Give him the 
whole, and over and above add a special gift of 500 pieces.’ 
Thus did the needy Arabs revel in the treasures of the East, 
the costliness of which almost exceeded their power to 
comprehend. 

For the enemy, the defeat was crushing, and decisive of 
the nation’s fate. It was little more than thirty months 
since Khalid had set foot upon Irac, and already that empire, 
which fifteen years before had humbled the Roman arms, had 
ravaged Syria, and encamped triumphantlj on the Bosphorus, 
was crumbhng under the blows of an enemy whose strength 
never exceeded thirty or forty thousand Arabs rudely armed. 
The battle of Cadesiya reveals the secret. On one side there 
was but a lukewarm, servile following ; on the other, an 
indomitable spirit that nerved every heart and arm, and 

* The raptor receired 30,000 Gibbon, resting on the authonty of 
D’Herbelot, tells us — * The standard of the monarchy was orerthrown and 
captured on the field — a leathern apron of a blacksmith who, m ancient times, 
had arisen, the deliverer of Persia , but this badge of heroic poverty was dis- 
guised and almost concealed by a profusion of precious gems ’ Our authonties 
euQply describe it as made of panthers’ skins, richly jewelled 
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after long weary honrspof fighting enabled the Moslems to 
deliver the final and decisive charge. The result was, that the 
vast host, on which the last efforts of the empire had been 
spent, was totally discomfited ; and, although broken columns 
escaped across the river, the mihtary power of the emj)ire 
never again gathered itself into formidable shape. The 
country far and wide was terror-struck. An important 
though indirect effect was that the Bedouin tribes on the 
Euphrates hesitated no longer. Many of them, though 
Christian, had fought on the Moslem side. Some of these 
now came to Slid* and said • ‘ The tribes which at the first 
embraced Islam were wiser than we. Now that Kustem hath 
been slain, all will accept the new belief.’ So there came 
over many tribes in a body and made profession of the faith. 

The battle had been so long impending, and the prepara- 
tions of the empire on so grand a scale, that the issue was 
watched all over the country, ‘ from Odzeib away south to 
Aden, and from Obolla across to Jerusalem,’ as that which 
would decide the fate of Islam.^ The Caliph used to issue 
forth alone from the gates of Medina early in the mormng, if 
perchance he might meet some messenger from the field of 
battle. At last a courier arrived outside the city, who to 
Omar’s question replied shortly, ‘ The Lord hath discomfited 
the Persian host.’ Unrecognised, Omar followed the camel- 
nder on foot, and gleaned from him the outline of the great 
battle. Entenng Medina, the people crowded round the 
Caliph, and, saluting, wished him joj^ of the triumph. The 
courier, ^bashed, cried out, ‘ 0 Commander of the Faithful, 
why didst thou not tell me ?’ ‘ It is well, my brother,’ was 

the Caliph’s simple answer. Such was the unpretending 
mien of one who at that moment was greater than either 
the Kaiser or the Chosroes. 

' The vast import of the battle is sigoifled hy the tradition that the tidings 
of the Tictoiy were earned hj the Genii to distant parts, long before it was 
possible for any human messenger to reach 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

EVENTB TOLLOWING THE BATTLE OF qADESrVA— CAPTUBE 
OF MEDAHr. 

A.H XV, XVI AD e3fi-7 

C 

Afier his victory, S^id, by desire of the Caliph, paused for a 
httle on the field of Cadesiya, and allowed the weary troops 
to rest. Fragments of the great Persian host escaped, broken 
and dispersed, m the direction of the ruins of Babylon, 
and rallied there, on the right bank of the Euphrates. 
After two months’ repose, S4d, now recovered fi*om his sick- 
ness, advanced to attack them. One or two short marches 
brought him to Hira. It was the third time the unfor- 
tunate city had been taken and retaken. The pumshment 
for this its last helpless defection from the Moslem cause, 
was the doubling of its tribute. Soon supplanted by 
Kufa, at a few miles’ distance, the once royal city speedily 
dwindled into a common village. But the neighbouring 
palace of Khawamao, the beautiful residgnce of the Lakh- 
mite prmces, was left standing on the lake of Najaf, and was 
sometimes visited, as a country seat, by the Cahphs in after 
days. 

As the Moslems advanced, the Persian troops made a 
stand, first at Birs Nimrud,^ and then, recrossmg the Eu- 
phrates, under the great mound of Babylon. Driven from 
thence with loss, they feU back upon the Tigris. S&d then 
pitched a standing camp at Babylon, and, himself remaining 

* Written Burs There is a town on the Euphrates, four leagues 
below Babylon , but I take it that the ruin (Tower Babel) is meant, which 
lay in the way 
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there, sent forward his l]euta:iaiit8,Hasliini and Zohra. These, ah xv 
m a senes of minor but decisive engagementi, cleared the ^ “ 
plain of Dura, here about fifty miles broad, firom the Euphrates 
to the Tigris,' The territorial chiefs firom all sides came in, 
tendenng their allegiance, some as converts, some as tri- 
butaries ; and the Arabs agam became undisputed masters of 
the whole 8aw6d^ with the channels and canals intersecting 
it Several months thus passed ; and at last, in the summer 
of A.D, 636, Sid found himself able, now with the full consent 
of Omar, to make an advance upon Medain.^ 

This royal city of Persia was built, as we have seen, on The 
both banks of the Tigris, at a sharp and double bend of the 
river, fifteen miles below the modern Baghdad. Seleucia, 
on the right bank, was the original seat of the Alexandrian 
conquerors. On tbe opposite shore had grown up Ctesiphon, 
the winter residence of the Persian monarchs The com- 
bined city had now for ages superseded Babylon as the 
capital of Chaldaea, Though repeatedly taken by the 
Homans, it was now great and prosperous, but helplessly 
torn by intrigue and enervated by luxury. The mam 
quarter, with its royal palaces, was on the eastern side, where 
the noble arch, the Tdk t Kesra, still arrests the traveller’s 
eye as he floats down the Tigris.^ On the nearer side was the 

suburb, Bahar Sair ; ^ and towards it, as immediately acces- 

• 

' In these engagements, Sura, KAtha, and Sab&t, tovrns situated on or near 
the Tigris, were either taken, or submitted tliemselves to the Moslem arms 
While encamped at Babylon, Sad made a pilgrimage to the shrine (Majlis) of 
Abmham * 

* Medan signifies * Cities ’ It is said to ha\e comprised a cluster of seven 
to^s, but it IS ordinarily taken to designate the twin cities of Seleucia and 
Otesiphoil The double bend of the Tigris, in the form of the upper part of 
the letter S (with the convex side to the west), incloses a considerable penin- 
sula on the eastern bank, and on this stands the TAk i Kesra 

■ Geary, in the account of his recent journey, says it is fast falling into 
decay , but ' the arch unequalled m the world ’ is still nearly entire Built of 
brick, it has a fa 9 ade 460 long and 160 deep, and the niches and cornices ana 
mouldings still remain The vaulted arch is nearly 100 feet high, with a span 
of 80 feet 

* It 18 also called Nahr Shtrj and is described as beyond (i e to the east of) 
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sible to attack, S&d now directed bis march. Burdn, the 
queen-mother, animated by the anment spnt of the 
Sassamdes, and sweanng with a great oath that so long as 
the dynasty survived, the empire was invincible, herself took 
the field, with an army commanded by a veteran g^eral, 

* the lion of Chosroes.* She was utterly discomfited, and her 

champion slam by the hand of Hashim. When he came to 
announce the victory, his cousin S&d kissed Hfishim’s fore- 
head, in token of approval and dehght ; and Hashim kissed 
the feet of S&d. ' 

S&d then marched forward; and, in reference to the 
vainglorious boast of the vanquished princess, he publicly 
recited this passage from the CorS,n • — 

Did ye not swear aforetime that ye would never pass away 1 
Yet ye mhahited the dwelhngs of a people that dealt unjustly by 
their own souls , and ye saw how We dealt with them , for We 
made them a warnmg and example unto you * 

In this spirit, they came upon the bend of thenver ; and 
lo ! the famous Iwan, or palace, with its great hall of white 
marble, stood close before them on the opposite shore. 

* Good heavens ' ’ exclaimed S^, dazzled at the sight ; 

* AUah akbarf What is this but the White Palace of 
Chosroes ’ Now hath the Lord fulfilled the promise which 
He made unto His Prophet.’ And each company shouted, 
AUah aJebar! ‘ Great is the Lord * ’ as it came up and gazed, 
wondering, at the great white building, almost witbm their 
grasp. But the city was too strong to storm, and S&d sat 
down before it. Catapults and testudos were brought up, 
but they made no impression on the massive rampasts pf 
sunburnt bnck. The besieged issued forth in frequent 
sallies ; and the siege is mentioned as the last occasion on 

SabAt In the earlier campaigns, this name of Nahf 3ktr frequently occurs, 
as the point at which the pursuit of the victorious columns was stopped by the 
Persian outposts 
* Sura xiT» T. 44* 
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which the warriors of Persia adTentored themselTes in single 
combat with the Arabs. The investment was so stnct that 
the inhabitants were reduced to gteab stndts. The army 
lay for several months before the city.* But it was not 
inactive in other directions; for bands were despatched 
throughout Lower Mesopotamia, wherever the great land- 
holders failed to tender their submission. These ravaged 
the country between the two nvers, and brought m multi- 
tudes of pnsoners ; but, by Omar’s command, they were 
dismissed peaceably to their homes.* Thus, all Mesopo- 
tamia, from Tehrit downwards, and from the Tigris west- 
ward to the Syrian desert, was brought entirely and con- 
clusively under the sway of Islam. 

The siege at last pressed so heavily on the western 
quarter, that the king sent a messenger, proposing terms. 
He would give up* Mesopotamia and all beyond the Tigris, 
if they would leave him undisturbed on the eastern side. 
The offer was met by an indignant refusal.® Not long after, 

^ Among the single combats, a singular one is mentioned, in which Zohia 
challenged ShahryAr, a mighty champion They closed, and each slew the 
other But the story, though told with some detail, is uncertain , for, accord* 
ing to other accounts, Zohra was killed many years after by a fanatic 
(Kh&rijite) in the time of 

The Arabs had twenty catapults— an instrument of war not unknown in 
Arabia , see the siege of Tdyif {Ltff of Mahomey,, p 433) In Mesopotamia, 
now at Sad’s command, there were ample materials for their construction 
The ramparts must have been of groat thickness , for, composed of san-dned 
bncks, their outline can be still distinctly traced on either bank Of buildings, 
however, there are, besides the Td^ t Keara, no other remains of any kind 
whatever, the materials having all been carried off to build the city of Baghdad, 
16 miles above it But coins and coffins aboun# 

In th^ siQge we are told that the people, reduced to the utmost distress, 
were driven to feed on cats and dogs But, with the whole nver front open 
to them by boat, and the other half of the city with plentiful supplies safe on 
the opposite bank, it is difficult to understand how this could have been 

‘ As many as 100,000 are said to have been thus captured and released 

* A touch of the nMurvellous affects the story of the capture of MedHin at 
several points S4d’s reply was communicated orally by Abu Mocarrin — 
* who spake to the king in words given to him at the moment by the Lord, but 
which he himself understood not, neither did those about him ’ The fact 
was— as they were afterwaids told by the single Persian left m the western 
suburb — ^that Abu Mocarrin had delivered (without knowing it) in the Persian 
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observing the walls no longer manned, an advance was 
ordered. They entered unopposed ; Vhe enemy had crossed 
in boats, and entirely evacuated the western bank. Not a 
soul was to be seen. S&d, however, was unable to follow up 
the success by storming the further capital ; for the ferry- 
boats were all withdrawn to a distance beyond his reach. 
So the army, for some weeks, was forced to rest ; and, 
occupying the deserted mansions of the western suburb, 
enjoyed a foretaste of Persian luxury. 

When Medain was first threatened, Yezdegird de- 
spatched his family, with some of the regalia and treasure, 
to Holwan, a fortified town in the hilly country to the 
north: and now, leaving Mihran in command, he con- 
templated flight himself in the same direction. The heart 
of Persia had sunk hopelessly ; for otherwise, the deep and 
rapid Tigris formed an ample defence against sudden assault. 
Indeed, the Arabs themselves were, for some considerable 
time, of this opinion ; they were occupied, we are told, for 
two months, m the search for boats, which had all been 
removed from the western bank. Unexpectedly, a Persian 
deserter apprised Sad of a place where the river could be 
swum or forded. But the stream, always swift, was then 
upon the rise, and they feared lest the horses should be 
carried down by the turbid flood. Just then, news came in 
that Yezdegird was arranging to flee to the mountains on the 
third day with the rest of his treasure. Sdd at once re- 
solved upon the enterpnse. Gathering his force together, 
he thus addressed them* — ‘ We are now at the mercy of the 
enemy, \^ho, having the nver at command, is able to attack 
us unawares. The position is intolerable. Now, the Lord 
hath shown unto one amongst us a vision of the Faithful 

tongue this mysterious answer * The Moslems will neTor make peace with 
thee, till they have eaten the honey of Afrtdfin, along with the citrons of 
Khtha ’ * Alas ' * exclaimed the king, * what was this but an angelic message 
spoken through the lips of the messenger? Even the angels have turned 
against us ! * And so, followed by his people, he fled across the nver 
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upon their horses, crossing the stream triumphantly* Arise, 
and let us stem the flood ! * The desperate venture, sup- 
ported by Salm&n the l^ersian, was carried by acclamation.' 
Six hundred picked cavalry were forthwith drawn up in 
bands of sixty. The foremost rank plunged in, and bravely 
battled with the rapid jflood. Down and across, they neared 
the other shore, as a Persian picket dashed mto the water, 
and vainly endeavoured to beat them back. ^Baise 3rour 
lances,’ shouted the leader Asim, ‘ and bear right into their 
eyes.’ So {hey drove them back, and safely reached dry 
land. SM no ^oner saw them land safe on shore, than he 
called on the rest to follow ; and thus, with the cry — * Allah ' 
Tnumph to thy people — Destruction to thine enezmes ! ’ — 
troop after troop leaped into the river. So thick and close- 
arrayed were they, horses and mares together,® that the 
water was hidden from view , and, treading as it had been 
the solid ground, without a single loss, all gained the farther 
side.’ The Persians, taken by surprise, fled panic-stricken. 

* Salm&n, * tho Persian/ was a convert of some standing It was he who 
suggested to Mahomet the device of digging a trench to defend Medina against 
the siege which the Coreish laid to it, a h 5 (Lt/c of Mahomet, chap xvii ) A 
Christian, nati\e of Ispahan (according to others, of Ham Ilormaz), he had been 
taken captive in some Bedouin raid, and sold as a slave at Medina, where he 
obtained his freedom on professing Bilam Wo do not hear much more of him 
after this lie died at Mediun 

^ This was done thtit the horses might the more readily follow one 
another • 

^ The gallant feat was repeated by Timooi, when he took Baghdad, 
AD 1392, hiB army, swimming across the river, ‘ thereby impressed the in- 
habitants with an opinion that they were invincible ’ (Chesney, vol i p 32 ) 
The Tigris is more rapid, and has higher and^teeper banks, than the Euphrates 
It IS 2 o 9 yards wide, and flows at over four miles an hour The depth is con- 
siderable, and no fords are spoken of by travellers According to Hich, it is 
low in winter, begins to rise in March from the melting of the snow on the 
hills, and reaches its height in May In flood, he says, the current is over 
seven miles an hour At the period of the passage, the stream must have 
been on the nse Tradition says it was in full flood 

Moslem annalists may be excused for surrounding the heroic passage with 
many marvellous associations For example, not only was there no loss of 
life, but not even of the most trifling article A drinking jug was earned 
away by the current, but even that was recovered, Tho water reached the 
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The difficulty of the passage afforded them time but barely 
to escape with their fanuliesi and wilh such light stuff as 
they could hastily carry with them. The few inhabit- 
ants remaimng, submitted themselves as tributaries. The 
Moslems, already in undisturbed possession, pursued the fugi- 
tives ; but, meeting with no opposition, soon hastened back 
to share the royal spoil. They wandered over the gorgeous 
pavilions of a court into which for ages the East had poured 
its treasures, and they revelled m beautiful gardens, decked 
with flowers and laden with every kind of fruit. The con- 
queror established himself in the palace of the Chosroes. 
But first he was minded to render thanks in a Service of 
Praise. One of the princely buildings was turned for the 
moment into a house of prayer ; and there, followed by as 
many as could be spared (for military precautions were yet 
observed), he ascribed the victory to the Lord of Hosts. The 
lesson was taken from the Sura SmoJcey which speaks of 
Pharaoh and his host being overwhelmed in the Red Sea, 
and contains a passage thought to be peculiarly appropriate . — 

How many Gardens and Fountains did they leave behind, 

And Fields of Com, and fair Dwelling-places, 

And pleasant things which they enjoyed ’ 

Even thus have We made anot^ei people to inherit the same ^ 

The spoil The booty was nch beyond conception. Besides millions 
of treasure, there was countless store of srlver and golden 
vessels, gorgeous vestments and garniture, and precious 
things of untold rarity and cost.* A lucky capture of 
sumpter mules disclosed an unexpected freight — thq tiara, 
robes, and girdle of the king. The Arabs gazed in wonder 
at the crown and jewelled swords and all the splendour of 

horses’ manes, hut they trod as it were on firm ground, &c And it is added 
truly *ln the whole history of Islam, there was no passage more wonderful 
than this crossing of the Tigris and the capture of the royal city ’ 

' Suraxliv 26 

* The treasure alone was put at Three millions of dirhems The property 
divided, mdudmg the Fifth, was estimated at Kino hundred millions 
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the throne, and, axnon^ other marvels, at a camel of silver, 
large as life, vrith its nder of gold ; and at a golden horse, 
having emeralds for teeth, its neck set with mbies, and the 
trappings of gold. The precious metals lost their con- 
ventional value, and gold was parted with for its weight m 
silver. Works of art in* sandal-wood and amber were in the 
hands of everyone, with hoards of musk and the spicy pro- 
ducts of the East. Camphor lay about m sacks, and was 
kneaded with the cakes as salt, till the pungent taste 
revealed the mistake.^ The agents of the prize had a heavy 
task, for each man’s share (and the army now numbered 
60,000, all mounted) was twelve thousand pieces,* besides 
special largesses to the more distmguished warriors. The 
army could afford to be generous, and so they despatched to 
Medina, over and above the royal Fifth, such rare and 
precious things as might stir the wonder of the simple 
citizens at home. To the Caliph they sent as a fitting gift 
the regalia of the empire, and the swords of the Chosroes 
and of Ndm&n, the pnnce of Hira.* But the spectacle of 
the day was the banqueting carpet of the king, seventy 
cubits long and sixty broad. It was a garden, the ground 
of wrought gold and the walks of silver ; green meadows 
were represented by emeraldS, running rivulets by pearls ; 
trees, flowers, and fruits by diamonds, rubies, and other 
precious stones. •When the rest of the spoil had been 
distributed at the Great Mosque, and special gifts allotted 
to the more distinguished Companions, Omar took counsel 
what shpuld be done with the royal carpet. The most 
advised to keep it as a trophy of Islam. But Aly, reflecting 

^ It 'was used, miBgled 'with wax, for the candles of the wealthy Gibbon 
has a note, tn loco^ on the more precious sorts 

* Say five or six thousand pounds each 

• Fire swords were captured, notable not only for intrinsic value but 
historical interest One had been the sword of the Kaiser of Rome , another 
had been taken from the Khackn of the Turks , and a third had been that of 
DdJnr, * King of Hind.* The sword of Bahram was given to Cac4a , and bad 
kept the Kaiser’s for himself 
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on the instability of earthly things, objected; and the 
Caliph, accepting his advice, had it* cut in pieces and dis- 
tributed with the other booty. The piece that fell to Aly’s 
lot (and it was by no means the richest) fetched Twenty 
thousand dirhems. 

As Medain offered every convenience for the seat of 
government, established his head-quarters there. The 
palaces and mansions of the fugitive nobles were divided 
amongst his followers. The royal residence he occupied 
himself. The grand hall, its garnishing unchanged, was 
consecrated to Divine worship, and here, as a cathedral 
service, the Fnday ntual was first celebrated in Irac. 
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AH XVI AD 637 

• 

Omar was satisfied, as well he might be, with the success 
achieved. His old spirit of caution revived, and, beyond 
rendering Mesopotamia and the border-lands within the Per- 
sian mountain range secure, he strictly forbade any forward 
movement. The summer of the sixteenth year of the Hegira 
was, therefore, pjfssed by Sdd in repose at Medain. The 
king, with his broken troops, had fled into the mountains, 
and thence into the plains of Persia. And the people 
on either bank of the Tigris, seeing opposition vain, 
readily submitted themselves to the conqueror. In the 
autumn, however, the Persians, resolving again to try the 
chance of arms, flocked in great numbers to Yezdegird, 
and an army was formed at Holwan, a fortTess on the 
stream of that name a hundred miles north of Medain. 
From thence Mghran, with part ot the force, advanced 
to Jalola, a stronghold on the mountain range half-way to 
Medain. This place, capable of accommodating an army, 
and almost impregnable to such aif enemy as the Moslems, 
was defended by a deep trench, and all outlets or accessible 
places guarded by chevaux de frise and spikes of iron. The 
movement was reported to the Cahph, and, with his sanction, 
S4d pushed forward Hashim and Cacaa at the head of 12,000 
men, including the flower of Mecca and Medina ; and they 
sat down in front of the citadel. The garrison, reinforced 
from time to time by the army at Holwan, made an obstinate 
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defence, and in frequent saUies attacked tiie besiegers mtb 
deviate brareiy. IVesb troops half to be despatched from 
Med&in, and the si^e was prolonged for eighty days. At 
length, on the occasion of a vigorous sally, a great storm 
■ darkened the air; and the Persian columns, losing their 
way, were pursued to the battlemeifts by Cacda, who seized 
one of the gates. Driven thus to desperation, they turned 
upon the Arabs, and a general engagement ensued, which 
* was not surpassed by the Night of Clangour, excepting that 
it was shorter.’ Beaten at every point, many ef the enemy 
m the attempt to flee were caught by the iron spikes. They 
were pursued to some distance, ‘ and the fields and roads 
were strewn (tradition telh us) with 100,000 corpses. Fol- 
lowed by the firagments of his army, YezdCgird fled to his 
northern capital, Hei, in the direction of the Caspian Sea.* 
Gac&a then advanced to Holwan, and defeating the troops 
which still held it, took possession of that stronghold, and 
left it garrisoned with Arab levies as the farthest Moslem 
outpost to the north. 

The spoil was again rich and plentiful, for it embraced 
much that had been hastily earned off as most precious from 
Medain, and (what was of the highest value to the army) a 
vast number of fine Persian horses. A multitude of women 
also, many of whom must have been of gentle and pnneely 
birth, unable to effect escape into the plauis beyond, fell a 
welcome prize into the conquerors’ hands, and were distnbuted 
partly amongst the wamors on the spot and partly amongst 
the troops left at Medam. The booty was valued tyb Thirty 
miUions of dirhems, besides the horses, of which nme fell to 
the lot of every combatant. In charge of the Fifth, S&d 
despatched to Medina a youth named Ziad, of doubtful 
parentage,* but of singular readiness and address. In pre- 

* As &r as Ehanickin 

* The rams of Rei are still visible withm a few miles of Tehexaa 

> We shall hear more of Zihd and of his parentage His reputed fathei 
was Abu Sofian, who is said to have met his mother, a slave kept by another 
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sence of the Caliph, he haraagned the citizens, and recounted 
in glowing words what had been won in Persia, rich lands 
and cities, endless spoil, with captive maids and princesses. 
Omar praised his speech, and declared that the troops of fi&d 
had surpassed the traditions even of Arab braveiy. But 
next morning, when abolit to distnbute the booty, the rubies, 
emeralds, and vast store of precious things, he was seen to 
weep. * What ^ ’ exclaimed Abd al Rahman ; * a time of joy 
and thankfulness, and thou sheddest tears * ’ < Yea,’ rephed 
the simple-nflnded Caliph ; ‘ it is not for this I weep, but I 
foresee that the “riches which the Lord hath bestowed upon 
us will become a spring of worldliness and envy, and in the 
end a calamity to my people.’ 

Ziad was also the bearer of a petition from the leaders 
in Irac, who chafed at the limit placed on their progress, 
and now asked for leave to pursue the fugitives into 
Khorasan and to the Caspian shore. But Omar, content 
with what had been already gained, forbade the enterprise. 
‘I desire,’ he wrote in reply, ‘that between Mesopotamia 
and the lands beyond, the hills shall form a barrier, so that 
the Persians shall not be able to get at us, nor we at them. 
The fruitful plains of Irac suffice for all our wants ; and I 
would rather the safety of my people than spoil and farther 

( conquest.’ The conviction of a world-wide mission for Islam 
was yet in embryC ; and the obligation to enforce its claims 
^by a universal crusade had not yet dawned upon the nation. 
And, in good truth, a dominion embracing, as Islam now did, 
3yna, Ctaldsea, and Arabia, might have satisfied the ambition 
even of an Assyrian or Babylonian monarch. The sound and 
equal mind of Omar, far from being unsteadied by the flush 
and giddiness of victory, cared first to consolidate and secure 
the prize he had already gained. 

person, at Tayif He was erentually acknowledged by MtAna (son of Aba 
Sofian) as hia brother, mneh to the scandal of the public He wae destined to 
play a prominent pert in the hiatoiy which followe. 
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The Persian frontier, for the was safe. A son of 
Hormnz&n made an inroad from Masbaadn, a fortress in the 
mountains, two days south of Holw&n ; but he was defeated 
and beheaded ; and the place, strongly guarded, became one 
of an estabhshed line of frontier posts. There being no 
further attempt upon the peace of iSledam, the ambition of 
S&d and his generals, checked northwards by the Oahph’s 
interdict, was for the present confined to the reduction of 
Mesopotamia. For this end, troops were sent up the ver- 
dant banks of the Tigris as far as Tekrit— a stronghold 
on the nver, about a hundred miles above ‘Medain, held by 
a mixed garrison of Roman troops and Christian Bedouins. 
These bravely resisted the attack. But after forty days the 
Romans thought to evacuate the place, and, desertmg their 
naiive allies, escape by their boats. The^ Bedouins, on the 
other hand, were tampered with, ^and went secretly over to 
Islam ; so that, when a final assault was delivered, they 
seized the water-gate, and the Romans, taken on both sides, 
were put to the sword.* The newly converted allies then 
joined the force, and pressed enthusiastically forward to 
Mosul, which, hearing of the fall of Tekrit, at once surren- 
dered, and became tributary On the Euphrates, the Moslem 
arms had already met with equal success. The Bedomn 
tnbes in Upper Mesopotamia having been urged by the 
Byzantine Court to make an attack on the Invaders, who were 
threatening Hims, Sad was charged by Omar to effect a 
diversion from Irac. fortress of Hit on the Euphrates 
was accordingly besieged ; but they found it too strong to 
carry by assault. Leaving, therefore, half of the force 
before the town, the commander marched rapidly up the 


^ The Bedomn part of the garrison was formed of the Beni lykdh, TAghlib, 
Kamr, &c Tekrit was stormed by Timoor, after an obstinate defencsi a d 1392 
It 10 now * a miserable Tillage ’ of 600 houses But the rums around are 
extensive, and a castellated botlding overhangs the nver at a height of 200 
feet, with a fosse behind and a staircase leading down to the nver, where the 
massacre no doubt took place 
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river to Kirckesia,* at fie junction of the Khabfir, and cap- 
tured it by surprise. The garrison of Hit, when they 
heard of this, capitulated on condition of being allowed to 
retire. Thus, all the southern portion of Mesopotamia, from 
one river to the other, was reduced ; the strongholds were 
gamsoned, and the Bedouins either converted to the fiuth 
or brought under subjection. 

Towards the south also, the rule of Islam was established 
from the junction of the two nvers, along the Shat al Arab 
down to the chores of the Persian Gulf. This tract, with 
varying fortune, had been exposed to the raids of the Arabs 
ever since the first invasion of Mothanna. On one occasion, 
an expedition was worsted, and the leader killed. Omar 
saw that, to secure Irac, it was needful to occupy in strength 
the head of the Gulf as far as the range of hills on its eastern 
side ; about the period, therefore, of Sad^s appointment he 
deputed Otba, a Companion of note, with a party under 
Arfaja from Bahrein, to capture the flourishing seaport of 
Obolla. The gamson was defeated, and the inhabitants, 
Indian merchants and otl^ers, escaped in their ships to 
the Gulf. The Persians then gathered in force on the 
eastern bank of the nver, and many encounters took place 
before the Arabs succeeded ih secunng their position. In 
one of these, the women of the Moslem camp turned their 
veils into flags, •and, marching in martial array to the 
battle-field, were mistaken for fresh reinforcements, and con- 
tributed thus at a critical moment ^to the victory. At last, 
in a gr^at and decisive action, the enemy was routed, and 
the girdle of the leader, a Persian noble, sent as a trophy 
to the Caliph. The messenger who carried it, in answenug 
the Caliph’s questions, confessed that the Moslems were 
becoming luxurious in foreign parts: — ‘The love of this 
present life,’ be said, ‘ hath increased upon them ; gold and 
silver have dazzled their sight.’ Concerned at the revelar 
> Eirckesia or Circesmm. 
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tion, the Caliph summoned to his presence Otba, who 
came, having left a Bedouin chief in charge of his govern- 
ment. The arrangement was highly distasteful to Omar: 
‘ What ^ ’ he said, ‘ hast thou placed a Man of the desert over 
Men of the city and Companions of the Prophet? That 
can never be ^ ’ So Moghira was substituted for the 
Bedouin; and Otba dying on the journey back, Moghira 
became governor in his stead. Thus early arose the spirit of 
|antagonism between the Bedouin chiefs and the men of 
tMecca and Medina 

On the ruins of Obolla a small town aiose of huts con- 
structed of reeds, with a Mosque of the same material ; and 
the settlement grew in size and importance by constant 
accessions from Arabia. But the climate was inhospitable to 
the new settlers. The tide here rises close to the level of 
the alluvial plain, which, imgated with ease, is surpass- 
ingly fertile, and stretches far and wide a sea of verdure. 
The country abounds with groves of pomegranates, acacias, 
and shady trees ; and a wide belt of the familiar date-palm 
fringing the river might reconcile the immigrant of the 
Hejaz to his new abode. But the moisture exhaled by a 
soil so near the water was ill-suited to the Arabian 
humour; pestilential vapours followed the periodical inun- 
dations, and gnats settled around them in intolerable 
swarms.’ Three times the site was changed ; at last the 
pleasant spot of Bussorah, near the nver bank, and supplied 
with a stream of water running through it, was fixed upon ; 
and there a flourishing city rapidly grew up. It ^was laid 
out about the same time, and after the same fashion, as its 
rival Kufa. But, partly from a more congenial climate, 
partly from being more largely endowed with conquered 
lands, the sister city took the lead, as well in numbers as in 
influence and nches. 


' The pest of gigantic and noisome mosquitoes^ issuing ^m the swamp<i 
and grores in overpowering swarms, is complained of all travellers in this 
quarter Bee, e,g., Loftus's p 280 
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The founding of K6 fa was on this wise. The Arabs had 
been m occupation of Med^n for some months, when, a xvii 
deputation visiting Medina on certain busmess, the Gahph 
was startled by their sallow and unwholesome look, and 
asked the cause. They replied that the city air did not 
agree with the Arab temperament. Thereupon, search was 
ordered for some more healthy and congenial spot ; such as, 
approaching nearer to the desert air, and also well supplied 
with wholesome water, would not be cut off (so the watchful 
Euler stipulated) from ready help in any time of need.* 

They looked everywhere on the desert outskirts, and found no 
place answering these conditions so well as the plain of Kufa, 
not far from Hira, on the banks of the western branch of the 
Euphrates. Omar confirmed the choice, and left it in each 
man’s option, eithei to lemam at Medain, or transfer his 
habitation thither* The new capital suited the Arabs well, 
and to it accordingly they migrated m great numbers. The 
dwellings, as at Bussorah, were made at first of reeds ® But 
fires were frequent , and, in the autumn, after a disas- October, 
trous conflagration, the Caliph gave permission that both 
cities might be built of brick. ‘The flitting camp,’ he 
wiote, ‘is the only place for the crusader. But if ye 
must have a more permanent abode, be it so ; only let no 
man have more houses than three, nor exceed the modest 
exemplar of the Prophet’s dwelbng-place.’ So the city was 
rebuilt, and the streets laid out in regular lines The 
centre was kept an open square for the chief Mosque, which 
was constructed with a portico for shade, and ornamented with 
marble pillars from the palaces at Hira.* Another square was 

' We are constantly reminded, in the tradition of this period, of Omar’s 
nervous apprehensicii lest his armies should be tempted beyond the reach of 
succonr in case of any disaster befalling them 

* Beeds, wattle, and mud {BelMson ) 

* The square was set out thus A powerful archer, from the centre, shot 
arrows on all four sides , where the arrows reached was the limit, and the 
square was measured out accordingly The main streets were 40 cubits wide, 
the cross ones 20, and the lanes 7 
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left clear for the market ; and to every man was allotted 
ground proportioned to the number of his household. S&d 
built for himself a spacious edifice, with matenals carried 
from the royal bmldings at Hira, and he reared m front of 
it a gateway to prevent intrusion from the market-place, 
which was hard by. The rumour v>f ‘ the Castle of S4d ’ 
troubled the simple-minded Gahph, and he sent Mohammed 
ibn Maslama with a rescript commanding that the gateway 
should be pulled down. Arrived at Kufa, the envoy was 
invited by S4d to enter his mansion as a guest, but he de- 
clined. Sdd therefore came forth, and received the letter at 
his hands, which ran thus — ‘ It hath been reported to me 
that thou hast bmlded for thyself a palace, and people call 
it The Castle of Sad ; moreover, that thou hast reared a 
gateway betwixt thee and the people. It is not thy castle ; 
rather is it the castle of perdition. Whatsoever is needful 
to secure the treasury, that thou mayest guard and lock ; 
but th6 gateway which shutteth out the people irom. thee, 
that thou shalt break down/ Sdd obeyed the order , but 
he protested that his object m building the portal had been 
^ falsely reported, and Omar accepted the excuse. 

Ir4c set-W^ The settlement of the land was the next concern. The 
SawAd, or rich plain of Chaldlea, having been taken, with 
some few exce]jtionp, by foice of arms, was claimed by the 
Aiab soldiery as pri/e of war The judgment and equity of 
Omar is conspicuous in the abatement of this demand. 
After counsel held with his advisers at Medina, the Caliph 
ordered that cultivators who had fled during the operations 
m Irac from fear, as well as those who had kept to their 
homes throughout, should be tieated as Zimmiea, or pro- 
tected subjects, and confirmed in their holdings on payment 
of a moderate tribute. The royal forests and domains, the 
lands of the nobles, and of those who had opposed the 
Moslem arms, and also endowments of the Fire-temples, 
were all confiscated ; but the demand for their division as 
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ordinary prize was denied. Equitable distribution was im- 
possible, and the at&mpt would but breed bad blood 
amongst the people. The necessities also of the great 
system of canals, and of the postal and other services, as 
a first charge upon the revenues, demanded that the public 
lands should be kept antact. Such were the ostensible 
reasons. But a profounder cause underlay the order. 
Omar would maintam the martial spirit of his followers 
at any cost, and render it perjietual. With him it was 
of first necessity that the Arabs should not settle any- 
where but in camp, or other place of arms, nor engage at 
all in husbandry, lest they became fixed to the soil, and so 
the spirit militant decline. The people of Arabia must in 
every land be men of arms, ready at a moment’s notice for 
the field, a race distinct and dominant Therefore, much to 
the discontent of* the claimants, not only were the confis- 
cated lands held undivided, but, from the border of the 
Syrian desert to the mountain range of Persia, the sale of 
any portion of the soil, whether confiscated or not, was abso- 
lutely forbidden. Thus there arose a double protection to 
the native tenantry, who under no pretext could be evicted 
from their lands. The country also, remaining in the hands 
of its own cultivators, was nhrsed, and became a rich and 
jiermanent source of revenue. 

The confiscated lands scattered over the piovince were 
administered by agents of the State, and the profits shared 
between the captors and the Crown. The prize domains of 
Kufa— conquered, that is to say, by the armies of Khalid 
and of Sdd — were much more extensive than those of 
Bussorah. Shortly after it was founded, the inhabitants of 
Bussorah sent a deputation to urge that its endowments 
should be increased, and its income made more adequate to 
their responsibilities. ^ Kufa,’ said Ahraf, the spokesman firom 
Bussorah, ‘ is a well-watered garden which yieldeth in season 
its harvest of dates, while ours is a brackish land. Part 
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bordereth on the desert, and part upon the sea, which laveth 
it with a bnny flood. Compared with Kflfa, our poor are 
many, and our nch are few. Grant us, therefore, of thy 
bounty.’ Eecogniamg the justice of the demand, Omar 
made a substantial addition to the endowments of Bussorah 
from the Crown lands of the Chosroes. But, although Kufa 
was richer, it had heavier obligations to discharge than the 
sister city. Its government had a far wider range ; and the 
charges of four lieutenants, posted with strong gamsons at 
Holwan and Mashazau m the east, at Mosul ^n the north, 
and at Kircke^ia in the west, had to be provided from the 
resources at the command of S^d. 

Kufa and Bussoiah, thus unique in their ongin, had a 
singular influence on the destinies of the Caliphate and of 
Islam itself. The vast majority of the population came from 
the Peninsula, and were of pure Arabian blood. The tnbes 
which, with their famibes, scenting from afar the prey of Persia, 
kept streaming into Chaldaea from every comer of Arabia, 
settled chiefly in these two cities. At Kufa the races from 
Yemen and the south predominated ; at Bussorah, from the 
north. Eapiclly they grew into two great and luxurious 
capitals, with an Arab population each of from 150,000 to 

200.000 souls.' On the literature, theology, and politics of 

* In K^fa the southern tribes, with the Beni Morf/1 at their head, greatly 
outnumberod the northern, which latter belonged to the Beni Niz&r The 
two nationalities inhabited separate divisions of the city, and prayed each m 
its own Mosque Bussorah, on the contrary, was almost entirely peopled from 
the north , and the fi\e chief clans — Azd, Tem!m, Bekr, Abd al Cays, and the 
Katiyes of Medina (Ans&r)— occupied each a separate quarter of ita own 

In the time of Zi&d (a h 50), Bel&dzon tells us that in Bussorah the 
register (Dew&n or civil list) numbered 80,000 warriors, and their wives and 
children 120,000, all drawing pensions from the State Khfa is rated at 

60.000 fighting men on the roll, with famihes numbenng 80,000 souls The 
proportion of families to fighting men must surely have been much greater, as 
the harems of all of them swarmed with children , and the Arab population 
of each city was probably considerably greater than 1 have ventured (on the 
authority of Bel&dzori) to note in the text There also must have been a great 
multitude other than Arabs — dependants, clients, slaves, &c, Moslem and 
non-Moslem, so that, as the cities grew, it is not improbable that they 
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I-Acnous SPIKIT AT KCFA AND BUSSORAH* 

Islam, these cities had a greater influence than the whole 
Moslem world besides. Service in the field was desultory and 
intermittent. The intervals of rest were spent m ennui. 
Excepting when enlivened by the fruits of some new victory, 
the secluded harems afforded their lords but little variety of 
recreation or amusemeitt. Otherwise the time was whiled 
away in the converse of social knots; and in these, while 
they discussed the problems of the day, they loved still 
more to live m the past, and fight their battles over again. 
Hence tradition. But the debates and gossip of these clubs 
(to which we owe'the two great schools of Bussorah and Kufa) 
too often degenerated into tribal rivalry and domestic scandal. 
The people became petulant and factious ; and both cities 
grew into hotbeds of turbulence and sedition. The Bedouin 
element, conscious of its strength, was jealous of the Coreish, 
and impatient at whatever checked its capricious humour. 
Thus factions sprang up which, controlled by the strong 
and wise arm of Omar, broke loose under weaker Caliphs, 
eventually rent the unity of Islam, and brought on disastrous 
days, which, but for its marvellous vitality, must have proved 
fatal to the Faith. 

numbered, of all classes, over 300,000 ^ch The population would fluctuate 
according to the numbers engaged in the field 
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To recover the thread of events in Syria, it is necessary to 
go back so far as the battle of Fihl. At the close of the 
fourteenth year of the Hegira, Abu Obeida, leaving Amru 
to follow up the victory in Palestine, and Yezid as governor 
to hold Damascus, marched with the remainder of his forces 
northward upon Hims, from whence the emperor had been 
watching the progress of his enemies. He earned with him 
Dzul Kelaa, who, posted with his Himyar column beyond 
Damascus, had been, ever since the siege, covenng the city 
from attack by the Eomans on the north. They had 
advanced but a little way, when they were stopped by two 
Koman armies nndei Theodore and Shanas.* Dividing his 
forces, Abu Obeida took Shanas himself in hand, and left 
Khalid to deal with the other. Damascus no longer covered, 
Theodore thought to make a sudden ddsh upon it. But 
Yezid, with his garnson, was ready to confront him ; and 
Khalid, with a flying c^olumn, was immediately in pursuit. 
Taken thus before and behind, Theodore’s army was cut to 
pieces, but few escaping. Abu Obeida had meanwhile 
engaged Shanas and put him to flight. Meeting no further 
opposition, the Arabs continued their march, and attacked 
B^lbek, which after a short siege capitulated. 

Abu Obeida then advanced straight upon Hims, and 
closely invested it. Herachus, on the defeat of Theodore, 

* At Maig Rum, to the N W of Damascus 
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retired hastily on fioha,^ from whenoe he endeavoured to 
raise the Bedomns of Mesopotamia with the view of effecting 
.a diversion. This effort (as we have seen) was defeated by 
Sdd, who, making an inroad on Hit and Kirckesia, thus 
recalled the tribes to the defence of their desert homes. The 
siege of Hims, prosecuted with vigour, was bravely resisted. 
But the* expectation of promised succour died away ; the 
seventy of winter failed to make the Arabs retire, the 
courage of the beleaguered garrison fell, and their sallies 
became less, frequent and effective. When the siege had 
been thus protmcted many weeks, suddenly an earthquake, 
with successive shocks, breached the battlements. The 
governor, finding the position no longer tenable, offered 
to capitulate ; and the Moslems, unaware of the full extent 
of the mischief, readily gave the same terms to the prostrate 
city as had beta given to Damascus. In answer to the 
despatch announcing the capture, and forwarding the royal 
share of the booty, Omar hade Abu Obeida to press forward ; 
and promising further reinforcements, counselled him to 
gam over the poweiful Bedouin tribes on the border, and 
strengthen his army thus 

Leaving, theiefore, a garribon in Hims under Obfida, one 
of the Twelve leaders,^ Abu Obeida lesumed his northward 
march. Hama, and other towns of inferior note, tendered 
their submissioii ^ The stiongly fortified city of Laodicea 
nlone showed an obstinate front , but the Arabs made a feint 
of withdrawing, and then, a sejuadron, darting suddenly 
back in the early morning throughTan open portal, seized the 
defences, atnd overpowered the garrison. Advancmg still to 
the north, Khalid, with great slaughter, defeated the Bomans 
near Kmnisnn — a stronghold which, after a short defence, 

' Edessa 

^ The Twelve ‘Leaders’ chosen by Hahomet at the Pledge of Acaba 
‘ of Mahomet, p 134 ) 

’ The church of H4ina {EfpiphmtaS was turned into a mosque, Arrest^n 
{Arethuaa) on the Orontes, Shaizar {Lanssa), Maara, and other places of less 
importance, are mentioned as taken possession of on this march 
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was seized and dismantled.^ In the battle we are told that 
a pnnce called Minas, in dignit}^ second only to the 
Emperor, was slain. Aleppo next fell, after a brief resist- 
ance; and then Abu Obeida turned his arms westward to 
Antioch. In this, the famous capital of Northern Syna, 
and emporium of merchandise, art, and luxury, the brokeh 
troops of the Empire rallied. And here, at length, withm 
the great bnes of circumvallation which ran along the sur- 
rounding heights, we might have expected Heraclius to 
make a stand ; and, drawing fresh troops together, to battle 
against the disasters which had befallen Syria. But no effort 
befitting the crisis appears to have been even thought of. A 
heavy battle, indeed, was fought on the wooded plain out- 
side the walls ; but the garrison was driven back, and the 
city, surrounded on all sides, at last capitulated.* Such are 
the details, comprised within the space of a few lines, which 
tell us whatever we know of the loss of Northern Syna, 
stretching from Damascus to the hilly range of Asia Minor. 

Eastwards, in the direction of Aleppo, the Bomans made 
a last but feeble attempt to regain their footing. They 
were again hopelessly beaten, their leadei slam, and great 
numbers taken prisoner. The arm of the Empire was for the 
moment paralysed, and Syna, frdm the Grreat Eiver to the sea- 


* Kinnisrin or ChcUcts According to some, the inha|)itAnts were forced to 
retire to Antioch, from whence they returned on peace being restored Otheis 
say that the city with its churches was, like Damascus, divided But the 
received tradition is that the people were treated with moderation, and that 
only one plot of ground was taken possession of for a mosque 

‘ Antioch, * Queen of the was the third metropolis of the wqrld 

Its wide circuit of many miles was surrounded by walls of astonishing height 
and thickness, which had been carried across ravines and o\er mountain 
isummitB with such daring magnificence of conception as to give the city the 
aspect of being defended by its own encircling mountains ’ (Farrar’s St Paul, 
vol 1 p 288 ) The ravages, not many years before, of the Persian invasion 
must have still left their mark upon this noble city, and possibly afifected its 
means of defence Still, we might reasonably have expected something more 
firom tradition than the simple mention of a battle outside the fhmous citadel 
of Northern Syria, followed by its capitulation But the hstary of the fall of 
Syna is little more than a calendar of dates and places 
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shore, brought entirely under the sway of Islam. The Arab 
tnbes, as well as the settled inhabitants of towns and villages, 
became tributary, and bound by engagements to keep the 
conquerors mformed of the movements of the enemy. Before 
long time, the Bedoums, who sit ever loose to the trammels of 
rehgion, went for the most part over to the Moslem faith. 
But the urban population, as a whole, resisted the induce- 
ments to abandon Christianity; and, although reduced, as 
the Goran demanded, to an humbled and politically degraded 
state, they were yet treated with moderation, their churches 
spared, and then worship respected. They either reconciled 
themselves to their unhappy fate, or retired unmolested into 
Boman territory. 

When Heraclius beheld his armies, one after another, 
defeated, and his efforts to rally the Bedouin tribes end only 
in secession and hostile risings throughout Mesopotamia, he 
gave up Syria as lost, and fell back from Roha upon Samsat. 
But he was in peril even there For, after reducing Membij 
and other fortresses within the Syrian frontier, Khalid made 
a dash into Cihcia, and ravaged Marasli and the country 
lying to the west of Samsat.' The Emperor, alarmed at his 
line of retreat being thils threatened, retired altogether from 
the scene ; and, relinqmshing*the fairest provinces of his realm 
— proiunces sacred to the Christian faith — into the hands 
of his enemies, resolved to recross the Bosphorus. Wending 
his sad way westward, he reached (so the Arabian annalists 
tell us) an eminence from whence a last glimpse might be 
had of Ijie wooded hills and sunny plains that were vanishing 
in the southern horizon. Herachus turned to gaze, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Peace be with thee, holy and blessed land ^ Syria, fare 
thee well ! There is for me no more returning unto thee ; 
neither shall any Roman visit thee for ever, but in fear and 

> Sams&t, or Sham64t, the same as Smmata Besides MarsLsh {Germanwa) 
and Menbij Tell Az4z, Dolnk, and many other places m this 

direction were overran by Eh&lid upon this occasion 
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trembling, until the aecursed Antichrist shall come.’' It 
was but ten years before that the sarnie Emperor, performing 
on foot a pilgrimage to Jerusalem through this same beauti- 
ful province, to commemorate the recovery of the ‘true 
Cross ’ and his own signal victories in the East, had cast 
aside a rude missive from the Arabian Prophet demandmg 
his submission to Islam. What seemed then the wild 
phantasy of a maniac was now an accomphshed feet. 

A similar despatch from Mahomet had been at the same 
time received by Jabala, last Prince of thtf Gbassanide 
dynasty. Jabala (so the tradition runs) ’asked the Em- 
peror’s leave to chastise the insolent Arab, but was bidden 
to swell the imperial train at Jerusalem.® And now Jabala 
was to share his Master’s fate. At the head of the Beni 
Ghassan, he had fought loyally by the side of the Romans, 
till, disheartened by the ignoble flight of Heraclius, he 
turned to Abu Obeida, and embraced Islam. Splendidly 
clad, and with a pompous following, he visited Medina, where 
the people, familiar with the illustrious name, and with the 
panegyric of their poet Hassan on his condescension and 
munificence, received him with peculiar honours. He then 
accompanied the Caliph to perform the pilgrimage at Mecca. 
There a Bedouin chanced to tread, as he passed by, upon his 
flowing lobe, causing him to stumble and fall. The haughty 
pnnce struck the offender on the lace. To his amazement 
he was summoned before the Caliph, who ordered that the 
law of retaliation ’ should have its course, and that the 
Bedouin naight have his satisfaction by returning the blow. 
‘What^’ cried Jabala; ‘I, the Pnnce of the Ghassan, and 
he a common Bedouin of the desert ^ ‘ Yea,’ rephed Omar ; 

‘ The meaning is somewhat obscure The words are, * until there be bom 
the Accursed one And I would not that he should be bom, for his deeds 
shall not be good , and he will devise evil against Borne ’ 

* L\fe of Mahoinei, p 384. 

* The Jewish law of retaliation — * eye for eye, nose for nose, ear for ear, 
tooth for tooth,’ &c — ^is maintained in the OorAi See Sura ii v. 179, and v v 63. 
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'^for m Islam all men are alike.’ Stxing by the affront, 
Jabala disappeared during the night, and retired to Con- 
stantinople. There he returned to the profession of the 
Christian faith, and was hospitably entertained at the Byzan- 
tine Court. The tale has been garnished by the touch of 
romance ; and we are ‘even told that, pining after his old 
desert haunts and fnends, he offered again to recant and 
embrace Islam, if only Omar would promise to give him one 
of his daughters to wife. But so much is certain, that he died 
an exile, and left behind him a colony at Constantinople of 
his Arab followers.^ 

I may notice here an interesting tradition, showing that 
friendly relations subsisted at times between the Caliph and 
the Byzantine Court. Omar’s wife, 0mm Kolthum, the 
daughter of Aly, -ent to the Emiiress a royal gift of frank- 
incense, and precious things fit for the toilet of a lady ; and 
the Empress sent by the hands of the envoy in return a 

* The story is \ariously told, but the mam facts, as given m the text, 
appear beyond doubt Tradition gives us first a romantic tale of what happened 
at * the Iron Bndge ’ on the Oronte^, where Jabala was posted to cover Antioch. 
There a Mussulman chief was brought in a pnsoner to Jabala’s camp He 
happened to be descended from the same ancestry, and on his reciting the poem 
of Hassdn on the glories of the Ghassamde dynasty , ho was dismissed with 
rich presents, and, in the end, Jabala himself went over to the Moslem camp. 

After he had retired to the Byzantine Court, an envoy arrived at Constan- 
tinople, with diplomatic communicdtions from Medina, and to him Jabala made 
known his sorrows and pining after the desert Pressed to return to Arabia, 
he agreed to do so, if Omar would give him one of his daughters in mamage 
and designate him his successor He at the same time sent a rich gift to 
Hassdn, who composed a poem, still extant, m token of his gratitude The 
following IS a couplet from the same — • 

* Jabilla, the son of Jatna, forgot me not, when he reigned in Syria, 

Nor yet after he had returned at Constantinople to the Christian faith * 

We ore to believe that Omar accepted the offer * but the officer who corned 
the answer to Constantinople found that Jabala had died (a h XX ) Others 
hold that Jabala survived to the reign of Mu&via, who tempted him in vain to 
return to Syria by the promise of a property at Damascus 

The colony of his descendants and followers is said to have survived at 
Constantinople till the fall of the Ceesors , and a colour of likelihood is given 
to the statement from the frequent recurrence of the name Gabala among the 
notables at the court of Heraclius’ successors (See Cauisin de Perceval, 
Tol 111, p dlO ) 
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beautiful necklace. Thereupon Omar gave command to call 
a general assembly.^ Then he propoilnded the question of 
the necklace. Some said, ^ The Queen is not a subject ; she 
hath sent a present for 0mm Kolthum ; let her keep it , ^ 
other some, ‘It is but a gift in return for a gift.’ But 
Omar said : ‘ The envoy was the envey of the Moslems, and 
they have got this in return for his journey.’ So he com- 
manded, and it was made over to the treasury ; but he gave 
his wife the value of it from his privy purse.^ 

In this campaign, the chivalry of Khabd made such an 
impression upon Omar that he received ‘him back mto 
favour, and bestowed on him the command of Kmnisrin. 
‘ Venly,* he said, in announcing the appointment, ‘ Khalid 
hath proved himself a prince among men. Blessed be the 
memory of Abu Bekr, for venly he knew mankmd better 
than I.’ The reconcilement, however, was not of long 
duration.® 

* It iRnas the same call as a general call to prayt^r (Sc e htfe of Mahomet^ 
p 206) 

^ The tradition is given in Ibn al Athir There is always a tendency to 
magnify the simplicity and self-abnogation of the first two Caliphsi and 
something in the story may be due to this But the tradition is of a character 
otherwise not likely to have been invented , and there is nothing in it very im- 
probable, as the two courts had dealings with each other, not always unfriendly 

* According to some authorities, this command was conferred on Kh61id 
by Omar on his visit to Jerusalem 
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Palestme^ according to the Arabs, is the tract that hes west 
of the Dead Sea* If a line weie drawn from the top of the 
sea oblique,ly to Mount Carmel, all to the south of it would 
be Palestine, The zone immediately to the north of the 
line, including the Ghor, or valley watered by the Jordan, 
IS called OrdoiLM^ or the province of the Jordan. The 
country still farther north is 8yna^ and that to the east 
of the Jordan the Ilauran.^ 

The first inroads of the Arabs were upon the province of 
the Jordan. Issuing from Arabia, their beaten course, as we 
have seen, was the highway to Damascus, along the pilgnm 
route of the present day, to the east of the Dead Sea. The 
base of operations was, throughout the Syrian campaign, 
at Jabia, a town some little distance east of the Sea of 
Tibenas ; from whence, as a rendezvous, columns could be 
forwarded, by th^ great military roads, either to Damascus, 
B^lbek, and the north ; or, again, to Tibenas, the Jordan, 
and Palestine. Soon after the &ieg§ of Damascus and battle 
of Fihlf the greater part of the province of the Jordan fell 
rapidly under the arms of Amru and Shorahbil. In Palestine 
proper, with Egypt in its rear, and Caesarea open to re- 
inforcements by sea, the Eoman power remained, for some 

^ Palestine (Fiiisttn) was thus confined to the lower and western portion of 
the Holy Land, south of a line from Jerusalem and Jencho to Caesarea The 
province of the Jordan {Ordonm) extended as far north-west as Sur, Tjyxe, and 
Acca To the north of this, again, was Syria or 3hdm (See Caumn da 
Perceval, vol iii p 426 ) 
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time longer, unbroken. The province was heavily garrisoned 
at Qaza, Bamleh, Jerusalem, and othef places. The Patncian 
Artabftn, commanding in Palestine, divided his army into 
two parts. One guarded Jerusalem. With the other, 
taking his stand at Ajnadein, some distance to the west, he 
sought to hold the invaders advancing from Beisan, in check. 
This foolhardy general is said to have invited Amru to a 
conference, having laid an ambush by the way to slay him.^ 
But he was outwitted by the wily Arab, and, before long, 
found' himself cut off all round from his communications 
with Caesarea, Jerusalem, and Ramleh. Amru then attacked 
the Roman army; and a heavy and decisive engagement 
tocwk place at Ajnadcin. Of its details we know little, for we 
are simply told that ^ the battle of Ajnadein was fierce and 
bloody as the battle of Wacusa.’ After great slaughter, 
Aitabun was driven back upon Jerusalem.* Amru encamped 
on the battle-field, and the way was now clear to the Holy 
City. But he took the precaution first to secure his rear, 
still bristling with posts and garrisons One after another 
— Gaza, Sebastia, Nablus, Lydda, Beit-Jibrin, and Joppa — 
either fell before his arms, or, without a blow, submitted to 
the Moslem yoke. Jerusalem and Eamleh alone held out.® 

I 

* Artabiin is called ‘ the ehallowost and the unluckiest of the Homans * 
Omar said of him *We shaiJ.1 play oiF Artabun the Arab (meaning Amru) 
against Artabhn the Homan, and see what cometh \ Artabtln thought to 
throw Amru off his guard, by telling him, at the interview which is said to 
have taken place between them, that he was going to retire on Egypt When 
Omar was told of the ambush and Amru’s escape by taking another road, ho 
said, ‘ Veaaly, Amru is a lucky AjIIow ’ 

* Bamleh'vm notfouudea till the tighth century The plac* was pre- 
viously named Rama (Anmathoa), near which Riimleh was built , but tradition, 
by anticipation, always ciills it Hamleh 

Gaza, according to some, was captured in the first imasion, two years 
before The following places are mentioned *is no\i reduced — Sebastia (on 
the way from Caesarea to Nablfis, where is the tomb of John the son of 
Zachanas), Beit-Jibrin (or Beth Gabara), Yabna, Ramh (Mag Arjfin), 
Ascalon , Amw&s In fact, the whole country, with the single exception of 
Csesarea, now fell into the hands of the Arabs and became tnbutary 
^ The conquest of Palestine, however, like that of Syria, is a mere epitome, 
fnth great confusion ot dates This is forcibly illustrated b^the perfunctory 
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Towards Jerusalem, a city surrounded by associations Capitnla- 
almost as sacred as thd^e of Mecca itself, Amru first directed Jerusalem, 
bis steps. On bis approach, Artabfin, dispirited by bis late 
defeat, and unwilbng to nsk the now desperate issue of a ^ ® 
siege, retired with bis army to Egypt. The Patriarch, 
upon this, sued for peace. But one condition he made, 
that Omar should come himself to the Holy City, and there, 
in person, settle the capitulation.* The Cabph, nothing 
loth, braved the objections of those about him, and at once 
set out for fiyna.® Taking the beaten track before de- 
scribed, he journeyed direct for Jabia. It was a memorable Omir 
occasion, being the first progress of a Cabph beyond the toJ&bia^ 
bmits of Arabia. Abu Obeida, Yezid, and Khalid, came 
from the north in state, to welcome him. A brilliant caval- 
cade, robed in Syrian brocade, and mounted oii steeds nchly 
caparisoned, they rode forth as he approached At the sight 
of all their finery, Omar’s s^nrit was stirred within him. He 
stooped down, and, gathering a handful of gravel, flung it 
at the astonished chiefs ‘Avaunt^’ he cued; ‘is it thus 
attired that ye come out to meet me ’ All changed thus m 

notice of the important battle of Ajnadein, and the uncertainty surrounding its 
chronology Several authorities pUce it even before Yermuk, giving the date 
as on a Saturday, in JumAd I, ah *XIII (634 ad) As the date given 
really fell upon a Saturday, Weil adopts this \iew But it is opposed to the 
consistent though very summary n irrativc of the best authonties, as well as 
to the natural course o{ the campaign, which, as we have seen, began on tlie 
east Bide of the Jordan, all the eastern proiiiue being reduced before the 
Arabs ventured to cross over to the well-gimsoned country wtst of the Jordan 
^ It was foretold (so the tradition runs) in the Jewish books, that Jerusalem 
would be captured by a king whose name was Tormed but of three letters (as 

in that of CAiar j^)t ai^d whose description tallied otherwise so exactly with 

that of the Caliph that there could be no doubt that he was the personage 
meant by the prophecy. When this was told to Artdbim, he lost all heart, 
and departed to Egypt , whereupon the Patriarch sent to make terms with 
Amru The tradition is curious, and, however fabulous m appearance, may 
possibly have had some foundation m fact 

* ‘ Whither away ? ’ said Aly to the Caliph , * w ilt thon go and fight with 
dogs? * *Nay/ replied Omar , * not so, but I mean to visit the seat of war, 
before AbbAs is taken, and the fiames of sedition burst forth ’ He then started, 
leaving Aly in charge of Medina But the tradition has a strong Abbasside tinge 
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the space of two short years ! Verily, had it been after two 
hundred, ye would have deserved to^ be degraded.’ ‘ Com- 
mander of the Faithful ’ ’ they replied ; ‘this that thou seest 
18 but the outside ; beneath it (and they drew aside their 
robes) behold our armour.’ ‘ Enough,’ answered Omar, still 
much displeased ; ‘ go forward.’ So they fell in with his party, 
and alighted at Jabia. Shortly after, the camp was startled 
by the appearance of a troop of strange horse. It was a 
deputation from Sophronius, Patriaich of Jeiusalem.^ Terms 
of capitulation were soon agreed to, and the treaty, duly 
witnessed, was earned by the visitors back* to their master ; 
whereupon the gates of Jerusalem, and of Eamleh also, were 
thrown ojien to ihe Moslem leacleis Amrii and Shorahbil, 
thus relieved from fiutliei ojiposition, left then troops and 
presented themselv(s at Jabia Oinai lode forth to meet 
them , and they kissed his stirrup, while he, dismounting, 
affectionately embiaced them both. 

Dismissing the other goncinls to their respective com- 
mands, the Caliph, cairying with him Amru and Shorahbil, 
resumed his journey westwaul, and, crossing the Jordan below 
the Lake of Tiberias, pi oeeeded thus to J enisdlem. They gave 
him a palfrey to iide on, which jiranced with jingling bells 
aftei the fashion of Syria lie disliked the motion. ‘What 
aileth the animal ^ ’ he Scud , ‘ I know not who hath taught 
thee this strange glut ’ So he dismounted and rode upon 
his own horse again,^ Anived at Jerusalem, the Caliph 
received the Patriaich and citizens with kindness and con- 
descension. He gi anted them the same privileges^as to the 
most favoured cities; imposed on the inhabitants an easy 
tribute, and confirmed them in possession of all their 

> Tho name is not given by the Arabian annalists We leam it from 
l^heophanes 

* The received account is that Omar made this (his first) journey to Syna 
on horseback , the second (on the Homan invasion by sea), nding on a camel , 
the thud (at the great plague) on a mide , and the last (his progress through 
Syria) on an ass. 
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sfannes and churches. Jerusalem was to the Moslem an 
object of intense veheration, not only as the cradle of 
J^udaism and Christianity, but as the first JSK6te of Islam 
itself — that is, the sacred spot to which the Faithful turn 
in prayer ; and also as the place visited by the Prophet on his 
mysterious journey by night to heaven.* At the crest of the 
sacred mount there is a stony projection, which the tradition 
of the day had marked as Jacob’s pillow The fond imagina- 
tion of the Moslems has fixed upon this as the very point m 
the ‘ Farther*Temple^’ from which the winged steed mounted 
by Mahomet toolc its upward flight ; and in a depression of 
the rock the eye, or the hand, of faith still traces the out- 
line of the Prophet’s font imj^rinted there as he sprang into 
his airy saddle It was close to this that Omai laid the foun- 
dation of the Mosque which, to this day, beais his name.* 

• 

' The hea^f nly lourney IS thus refund to in Mu CorJri ‘Praise be to 
Him, wlio cirrjcd IIis servant by night to tht T'AunniR Timfue id al 

AcA^a)t the environs of which we hai < made bh ssod Sura xvii (The ‘ Far- 
ther Temph ,* in opposition to the Neircr Tenipli , the Kaa.ba ) Soo the taJc, 
Life of Mahomrf , 126 Jeruh Mem wis Mil Kibla ot Mahomet and his fol- 
lowers all the time he woisl.ipped at Mt lc i In the second year after his flight 
to Mevlina, the Prophet w^as suddenl]^ instructed to turn instead to Mecca, to 
which ea cr since, the Moslems IiaAC turned at prayer {Ibid p 198 ) 

The Haram is the sacred inclosure on the S E corner of Mount Zion 
It IS minutely described by All Bey, \yl ii p 214, with its two great mosques, 
JMasjid al Ad^a (said to be the llisilict of the Virgin) ind Kuhhet ai Sakhra 
(the Dome of the Stone), — where also will be found and sketches of the 

same Until the Crimean War, the Jlarim was guai-ded, as sacredly as Mecca 
Itself, from the tread of an infidel But it is now more or Itss accessible and 
in elaborate survey of the two Mosques and their surrouniimgs has recently 
been made by the Palestine Explontion Society see their Proceedinffs, 
January 1880 • 

The Ki^hft al Sakhra, or ‘ Dome of the Stone,' has been built polygonal to 
m'eet the shape of the * Stone,’ or Rock referred to m the text, which gives 
its name to the Mosque This rock rises to \ height of six or seven feet from 
a base, according to All Bty, 33 feet in diametci (oi, according to others, 
67 feet long and 43 wide) The architecture is Byzantine, but Greek builders 
were no doubt engaged for its construction There is probably little, if any- 
thing, of original Christian building m the present Haram 

All Bey describes the Sakhra itself as a stony apex cropping out from the 
rock, which, when Mahomet stood upon it, ‘ sensible of the happiness of bearing 
the holy burden, depressed itself, and becoming soft like wax, receivetl the 
^wnt of his holy foot upon the upper part , This print is now covered with 

P 
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Mahometaa tradition gives no further detail respecting 
this memorahle visit. Bnt \re are tdld by Christian writers 

i> " 

that Omar accompanied Sophronius over the city, visited the 
varions places of pilgrimage, and graciously inquired into 
their history. As the appointed hour came round, the Patn- 
arch bade the Caliph to perform his ofisons on the spot where 
they chanced to be, namely, the Church of the Resurrection. 
But he declined to pray either there or in the Church of 
Constantine, where a carpet had been spread for him — alleg- 
ing, as the reason, that if he were to pray there, his fol- 
lowers would deem it their duty to oust the Christians and 
take possession of the church for ever afterwards, as a place 
where Moslem prayer had once been offered up. He also 
visited Bethlehem. Theie, having prayed in the Church of 
the Nativity, he gave nevertheless a resciiptto the Patriarch 
who accompanied him on the pious errand, securing the 
Chnstians in possession of the building, with the condition 
that not more than one Mussulman should ever enter at a 
time; but the stipulation, we are told, was disregarded^ 
and a Mosque was eventually erected there, as well as on the 
site of the porch of the Church of Constantine.^ 


a large sort of cage of gilt motal wire, worked m such a manner that the print 
cannot be seen on account of the darkness within, but it may be touched with 
tlie hand through a hole made on purpose The boliovors, after having touched 
the print, proceed to sanctify themselves by passing Jihe hand over the face 
and beard * ( Traveh of Ah B(yy vol ii p 220 ) 

* According to Thcophanc &, Omar, dad in unclean garments of camel hair^ 

^ ^ demanded of Sophronius to bo shown over the Temple of Solomon, and was 
with difficulty constrained to clJange thorn by the protestations of the Patriarch, 
who wept over tlie threatened ‘ abomination of desolation’ But general 
tenor of Christian tradition (whatever its ^orth may*l)e) is, as in the text, 
altogether favourable to Omar’s courtesy and condescension Sophronius, we 
are told, showed him the stony pillow of Jacob It was covered with soil and 
sweepings Whereupon Omar, with his own hands, assisted by his people, set * 
to work to clear tlie spot and the rock (^Sakhra) having been laid bare, the 
foundation of the Great Mosquo was built upon it 

The most unlikely part of these traditions is that which supposes that 
Omar would have e\er thought of praying in a churcli adorned by pictures, 
crosses, &c , though of course it is possible that he may have made the excuse 
given in the text out of courtesy and politeness 
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Whatever truth there may be m these traditions, Omar Omar m> 

w ' tiUlDB to 

did not prolong his 5risit to Jerusalem or^ ite environs, 

Having settled the matter for which he came^ he proceeded 
to divide Palestine into two provinces; one of which he 
assigned to the government of Jerusalem, and the other to 
that of Eamleh. He tthen returned by the way that he 
came to Medina.^ 

Thus was Syria, from the farthest north to the border of CauBea^,^ 
Egypt, withm the space of three years, lost to Christendom, focilitated 
One reflects with wonder at the feeble resistance offered by 
the Byzantine power, both mihtary and naval, and by its Syria, 
many strongholds of antiquity and renown, to this sudden 
inroad. The aflSnities of the Syrian Bedouins to the 
Arabian nation facilitated no doubt the conquest. There 
was also an element of weakness m the settled population ; 
for luxurious living had demoralised the effeminate race 
and rendered it unable to resist the onset of the wild and 
fanatic invaders. Still worse, they had no heart to fight* 

What patriotic vigour might have still survived, was lost in 
rehgious stnfe. Sects. rejoiced each in the humiliation of the 
other ; and, as is usual in such controversies, the finer the dis- 
tinction, the more inveterate the hatred thereby engendered. 

Loyalty was thus smothered 'by bitter jealousies, and there 
are not wanting instances even of active assistance rendered 
to the enemy.^ ^There may have been among some, even a 

* It 18 of this journey the talc is told that in the midst of ono of his dis- 
courses Omar was interrupted by an ecclesiastic The Caliph quoted fiom they 
CorAn the passage — Whom thf Lord misleadeth,^or him there w no guide (Sura ivsi 
90, 142 , sjfii 99 , and XTin 6), whereupon the Christian cned out JVfiry / GtoA 
misleadeth no one Omar threatened th it he would behead the Chiistian if he 
continued his interruption, and so the Christian held his peace The 8toi7 is 
told both in the Romance of WdcJcidy^ and in the Fatooh al Sh&iit , and though 
wanting m authority, gives truly tho poptdar impreaston of the doctnue of Fre- 
destiuatiou as taugbt in the Cordn (See The Cordn its Compositioii and Teaoh^ 
tng^ Christian Knowledge Society, p 66 ) 

> The monks of the ' Convent of Eh&lid,’ near Damascus, received a per- 
manent remission of their land tax as a reward for the treacherous aid 
rendered by them ^t the siege of that city A similar concession was enjoyed 
by the Samantans, who hated both Jews and Christians equally, and akled 
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sense of relief in the equal thou^fh contemptuous licence 
given, by the toleration or haughty fiidifference of the con- 
querors, to all alike. But there was a still deeper cause, 
and that was the growing decrepitude of the Boman empire. 
No vigour remamed to drive back the shock of barbarian 
mvoders. And while northern hordes could by degrees 
amalgamate with the nations which they overran, the exclu- 
sive feith and the intolerant teaching of Islam kept the 
Arabs a race distinct and dommant. 

The conquerors did not spread themselves abroad in 
Syria, as in Chaldsea. They founded no such Arabian towns 
and mihtary settlements as Bussorah and Ku£a. The country 
and climate were less congenial, and the beautiful Ejpeneiy 
of the land of brooks of water and depths springing out of 
valleys and hills, the land of vines and fig-trees and pome- 
granates, the land of oil-olive and honey, offered fewer attrac- 
tions to the Aiabian races than the heated sandy plams of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, with their desert garb of tamarisk and 
groves of the familiar date. They came to Syna as con- 
querors ; and, as conquerors, they settled largely, particularly 
the southern tnbes, m Damascus, Ilims, and other centres of 
administration. But the body of the native Syrians re- 
mained after the conquest substantially the same as before , 
and through long centunes of degradation they clung, as to 
some extent they still chng, to their ancesikal hath. 

We read in later days of the Ordmomce qfJhM^C i to regu- 
^ te the conditions of phristian communities throughout 
Islam. But it would be a libel on that tolerant Buler^xi credit 
him with the greater part of these observances. It is true 
that the stamp of infenonty — accordmg to the Dmne injimc- 
tion, F^ght agavnsi the people of the Book, Jews <md Chrw- 


the Arabs as guides and spies , but the fruits of their tieacheiy were resumed 
by YezicL 

Omai made an assignment from the tithes to a colony of Christian lepers 
near J4bia , but it seems to haye been a purely chantable grant. 
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tianSy until they jpay tribute with their hands and are hum^ 
bled * — was branded upbn them from the first ; but the worst 
disabihties of that intolerant Ordinance were not imposed 
till a later period. Introduced by degrees, these gradually be- 
came, through practice and precedent, the law of the land. At 
the first the exactions of^the conquerors, besides the universal 
tribute, were limited to the demand of a yearly supply of oil- 
olive and other food, and the obligation to entertain Moslem 
travellers on their journey for three days at a time. But 
when the Caliphate was established at Damascus, its pomp 
and pnde could* no longer brook the semblance even of 
social equality, and hence the badge of an inferior race must 
be shown at every step. The dress of both sexes and of their 
slaves must be distinguished by broad stripes of yellow. 
They were forbidden to appear on horseback ; and if they rode 
on mule or ass, their stirrups must be of wood, and the saddle 
known by knobs of the same material. Their graves must 
be level with the ground, and the mark of the devil placed 
on the lintel of their doors. Their children must be taught 
by Moslem masters ; and the race, however able or well quali- 
fied, was proscribed from aspiring to any office of high emo- 
lument or trust. Besides the existing churches spared at 

• 

the conquest, no new bmlding must be -erected for the pur- 
poses of worship ; free entry into all their holy places must be 
allowed at the pleasure of the Moslem ; no cross must remain 
in view outside, nor any church bells rung. They must re- 
frain from processions in the street at JEaster and other solemn 
seasons ; a«ad in short from anything, whether by outward sym- 
bol, word, or deed, in rivalry or derogation of the royal faith. 
Such was the so-called Code of Omar. ^ Enforced with less or 
greater stringency in different lands and under different 

1 Sura IX. 30 

> In some treaties given by Bel&dzori and others, as concluded at the first 
conquest, some of these disabilities are mentioned , but 1 doubt their genuine- 
ness Though the law was such, the practice varied greatly Under intolerant 
Caliphs, such as the orthodox Abbassides, the poor Chnstians were always 
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dynasties, it was, and still remains, the law of Islam. One 
must admire the rare tenacity of tlie subject faith, which, 
with but scanty light and hope, held its ground through 
weary ages of msult and depression, and still survives to 
see, as we now may hope, the dawning of a brighter day. 

Th^ I have spoken of the loss of Syrijf as the dismemberment 

from the of a limb from the Byzantme empire. In one respect it was 

West. something more. For their own safety, the Eomans dis- 

mantled a broad belt of country on the borders of the now 
barbarian Syna. The towns and fortresses were razed, and 
the inhabitants withdrawn.* And so the neutral zone became 
a barrier against travel to and fro. For all ordinary oom- 
mumcation, whether social, religious, or commercial, the road 
was closed. The East was severed from the West. 

Silence of « The abomination of desolation ’ wept, over by Sophronius 
Sston^s stood in the Holy Place. The cradle of Christianity, Zion 
the joy of the whole earth, was trodden under foot, and 
utterly cut off from the sight of its votanes. And all is told 
by the Byzantine writers in a few short lines. The pen of 
the Christian annalist might well refuse to write the story 
of cowardice and shame 

liable to hdvo a frc&li order ibsued to demolish dll but their ancient churches, 
close the Christian schools, &c 
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CHAPTER XXT. 

RISING IN NORTHERN SYRIA. 

AH XVII AD 638 

In the sixth* year of Omar’s Caliphate, a desperate effort was 
made by the Byzantine power, and at one moment not with- 
out some prospect of success, to shake off the Moslem yoke 
and recover possession of Northern Syria. 

The movement is attributed by tradition to an appeal from 
the Christian tnbes of Mesopotamia, which when the Soman 
army retired into Asia Minor, besought the Emperor to save 
them from falling under Ins adversary’s sway. Although 
the Moslem frontier on the side of Cihcia was tolerably 
secure, yet the seaboard to the west, and the desert border 
on the east of Syria, were both vulnerable. Most of the 
strongholds of Mesopotamia, it is true, had already fallen 
into the hands of S&d ; ' but the wandering Bedouins were not 
controlled by these, and wifh few exceptions the numerous 
Christian tribes still looked for support to the Peisian or the 
Eoman empires*. The maritime power of the Rdmans was 
yet untouched. Caesarea with its naval supports remained 
proof against landward attack ; and the whole sea coast was 
kept Tinsettled by the hope, or by the fear, that the Eoman 
fleet might at any time appear. The Emperor now promised 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia that he would second their efforts 
by way of the sea. An expedition was accordingly directed 

' According to Caussm de Perceval, the strongholds along the Tigris, as 
well as the Euphrates— Tekrit, Hit, t&c— were only now reduced by the 
Arabs , but, according to the best traditions, these towns fell into the hands of 
the Moslems, shortly after the battle of Cftdesiya, 
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from the port of Alexandria upon Antioch ; while the Bedouina 
gathered in great hordes around Hims, ,Thus seriously threat- 
ened, Abu Obeida called m Khalid from Kinnisrin, and every 
garrison that could be spared from the south. But the enemy 
was still too strong to be dispersed by the force at his disposal, 
and so he sent an urgent summons for assistance to Medina. 
Thereupon Omar ordered S&d to despatch a strong column 
from Kufa under Cacaa for the rehef of Hims without a 
day’s delay ; and likewise to effect a diversion by sending 
other columns against Kickka, Koha, Nisibin, apd such like 
strongholds in Upper Mesopotamia. Meanwhile the Eomans 
landed from their ships. Antioch threw open her gates to 
them; and Kinnisrin, Aleppo, and all the chief towns in 
the north, were in full revolt. Abu Obeida called a council 
of war ; Khalid was for giving battle, but he was alone in 
that view. Abu Obeida, feeling too weak to c^ope with the now 
combined forces of the Bedouins and Eomans, retired withm 
the walls of Hims, and, hemmed in by enemies, awaited the 
succour now advancing from Kufa. So grave did Omar him- 
self regard the crisis that, quitting Medina for the second 
time, he journeyed to Jabia, intending to march in person 
with the reinforcements northwards. But while on the 
journey, a change had already oorne over the scene. The 
vigorous movements in Mesopotamia so alarmed the Bedouins 
for the safety of their homes in the desert, that they began to 
Abn forsake the Eoman cause. Seeing now his opportumty, Abu 
gate tho Obeida issued from the fortress, and after a severe engage- 
an ment routed the enemy, wH -> fled in such confusion that, even 

foght* l^^fore the arrival of Cacaa, they were totally dispersed. 

Omar returned from Jabia to Medina. He was delighted 
at the result ; and he specially commended the alacrity of the 
Kufa column ; — ‘ The Lord reward them,’ he wrote to SAd, 
‘ for their ready gathering and their speedy inarch to the suc- 
cour of their beleaguered brethren.’ ^ 

‘ The stoiy of this inroad and widespread rising is told hy tradition with 
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It was the last efiFort of Constantinople to expel the Ca^ 
invader from Syna, aiid the yoke plainly now was not to potamia 
be shaken off. The expeditions undertaken for diverting 
the nomad insurgents had also the effect of reducing Meso- a h XVII^ 
potamia to its uttermost limits. But not content with this^ 
the infant faith, becomjng conscious of its giant strength, 
began to stretch itself towards the north.' The successes 
in Mesopotamia were followed up by a campaign in Asia 
Minor, under distinguished leaders; and the name of 
lyadh, the general-m-chief, under whom even Khalid did 
not disdain to serve, begins to figure in the brief Byzantine 
record.^ Nisibin,^ Amida, Harran, Boha, and all the strong 
places lying along the northern frontier were taken or 
recaptured, and even Armenia was overrun.® 

Most of the Bedouin tribes in Mesopotamia embraced OhristiaD 
Islam. There weie exceptions, and the story of the Beni Meso-'” 
lyadh is smgular. They migrated to the north and found an ^ 

asylum in Roman territory. But Omar, nettled at their dis- ly^dh 
appearance, and fearing lest they should remain a thorn in 
his side, demanded their extradition from the Byzantme 
Court, on pain of the expulsion of all the Christian tribes 
living under his protection. And the Emperor, unwilling to 
expose these to ill-treatment, complied with the demand.^ 

the oxtpemest brevity , but it is \ery evident that the position of Abu Obeidd 
must, for some little time, ha^e been very critical Lebeau conjectures that 
the naval attack was led from Egypt by Constantine, the son of Heraclms, 
and M Caussin do Perceval thinks th it this is probable (vol iii p 612) 

* It seems almost certain that KhAlid did so sen e, though there are other 
traditions to the effect that he never served un^er any other general than Abu 
Obeida. may have led an independent expedition 

* Now DiAr Bekr 

* Byzantme historians tell us that the Roman governor of Rdessa (Boha) 
concluded a tieaty with ly^dh, by which he bound himself to pay 100,000 
pieces of gold, as black-mail, with the view of preserving his province from 
Saracen inroad, but that Heraclius disowned the humiliating condition, and 
deposed the governor There is no hint of this in onr Arabian authorities 

* Four thousand of the Beni ly&dh were sent back m a body to Aleso- 
potamia from Asia Minor, and resumed their allegiance to the Cahph, though 
continuing to profess the Chnstian faith The remainder dispersed on the 
borders of the two kmgdoms 
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Equally remarkable is the tale of the Beni Taghlib. They 
tendered their submission to Welid ibn Ocba, who, solicitous 
for the adhesion to Islam of this great and famous race, 
pressed them with some ngour to abjure their ancient 
faith. Omar was much displeased at this, — ‘ Leave them,^ he ^ 
wrote, ^ in the profession of the Gospel. It is only within the 
bounds of the Penmsula, where are the Holy Places, that no 
polytheist tribe is permitted to remain.’ Welid was removed 
from his command ; and it was enjoined on his successor to 
stipulate only that the usual tribute should be* paid, that no 
member of the tribe should be hindered •from embracing 
Islam, and that the children should not be educated in 
the Christian faith. The tribe, deeming in its pnde the pay- 
ment of ‘ tribute ’ (jazm) an indignity, sent a deputation to 
the Caliph : — They were willing, they said, to pay the tax if 
only it were levied under the same name as that taken from 
the Moslems. Omar evinced his liberality by allowing the 
concession ; and so the Bern Taghlib enjoyed the singular 
privilege of being assessed as Christians at a ‘ double Tithe^ 
instead of paying Jazia, the obnoxious badge of subjugation.' 

The last place to hold out in Syria was Caesarea. It fell 
at last in the fifth year of Omar’s Caliphate. Amru had sat 
long before it. But, being to the sea, and the battle- 
ments landward strong and well manned, it resisted all his 
efforts ; and although Yezid sent his brother Muavia with 
reinforcements from Damascus, the siege was prolonged for 
several years, Sallies persistently made by the garrison, 
were dnven back with equal constancy. In the e^d, as we 

* That IS, theip tax was called ushr (‘ tenth ’), the tithe paid by the believer, 
instead oijazia It may bo doubted whether the intolerant condition, forbid- 
ding the education of the children m Christian doctrine, was meant otherwise 
than as a nominal indication of the supiemacy of Islam It certainly was not 
enforced (if at all) with any rigour, for we re^ of this great tribe continuing 
m the profession of Chnstiamty under the Omeyyad, and even under the 
Abbasside, dynasties And m still later times they had their bishops at 
Ana, on the l^phrates (See Caussin de Perceval, v iii p 824 ) 

We now part with that invaluable author, whose history doses with this 
narrative. 
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are told, by the treacheiy of a Jew, a weak point was dis- 
oovered in the defences. The city was earned by storm, 
with prodigious carnage of the wretched inhabitants. Four 
thousand prisoners, of either sex, were despatched as part of 
the prey to Medina, and there distributed m slavery.* 

KhMid had again the misfortune to incur the displeasure iniAiiS 
•of Omar. He came back from the campaign of lyadh greatly 
enriched with the spoils of war. In expectation of his 
bounty, many of his old friends from Irac flocked to him on 
his return t6 his government at Kmnisrin; and amongst 
these was Ash^th, chief of the Beni Kinda, to whom he gave 
the princely largess of one thousand pieces of gold. Again, 
at Amida in the east, Khalid had indulged in the luxury of 
a bath mingled with wine, the odour whereof as he came 
forth still clung about him On both charges he was now 
arraigned. About the second, there could be no question ; 
the use of wine, even externally, was a forbidden thmg, and 
Khalid forswore the indulgence in it even thus. The other 
offence was graver in the Caliph’s eyes. Either the gift was 
booty of the army ; or, if Khalid’s own to give away, he was 
guilty, even on that supposition, of culpable extravagance. 
Whichever was the case, he deserved to be deposed from 
his command. In such terms a rescript was addressed to Abu 
Obeida, and sent by the hands of a courier charged to see that 
the command was fully earned out. Khalid was to be accused 

* Nothing illustrates the vagueness of the Syrian narrative so forcibly as 
the uncertainty of the year in which C«&urea fell Byzantine historians 
make the siege last 66\en years, and plu^o the fall in the year ah 19, 
that IS, *A D 640 Various traditions place it in every year between A H 
14 and A H 20, and represent the siege as having lasted, some three, some four, 
some seven years 

A Jew 18 said to have betrayed the town by discovering to the Arabs an 
undefended aqueduct, through which they effected an entrance The popula- 
tion was mixed , 70,000, we are told, were Greeks, fed (murtetsac) from the 
public stores , 30,000 Samaritans , and 200,000 (?) Jews It was a sad fate 
that of the captives It is mentioned incidentally that two were made over to 
the daughters of Aeiid ibn ZorAra, one of the twelve leaders, in place of two 
from Ain Tamar, who had died in their service Mnltitudes of Greeks— men 
And women — ^must have pmed miserably m a strange land and in hopeless 
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publicly ; his helmet ’ taken off ; his hands bound with his 
head-kerchief ; and so arraigned he was to declare the truth. 
Kbaiid With Abu Obeida this was an ungracious task ; for to the 
now degraded wamor he was beholden for all his victories 
foimd- jjj But the Caliph’s word was law. And so he 

summoned Khalid from his seat of government^ proclaimed 
an assembly in the great Mosque of Hims, and, standmg in 
the pulpit, placed Khalid in the midst. Then the courier 
put hiB master’s question — From whence the money given 
to Ashdth came ? Khalid, confounded at the"' unexpected 
charge, made no reply. Pressed by his fnehds, still he re- 
mamed silent. Abu Obeida stood himself embarrassed, 
and a painful pause ensued. At last Bilal, privileged as 
the Muedzzin of the Prophet, stepped forth, and with sten- 
torian voice cried, ‘ Thus and thus hath the Comniamder of 
the Faithful said, and it is incumbent on us to obey ; ’ so 
saying, he unwound the kerchief from the head of Kh&lid, 
bound his hands therewith, and took off his helmet. The great 
warrior, to whom Islam owed its conquests, stood as a felon 
before the congregation. Bilal repeated the question, and 
Khalid at length replied, ‘ The money was my own.* At 
once Bilal unbound his hands, and, replacing the helmet on 
his head, wound the kerchief around it as before, and said,. 
‘ We honour thee still, even as we did honour thee before,, 
one of our chiefest captains.’ But Abu Obfeida was silent ; 
and Khalid, stunned by the disgrace, stood speechless and 
bewildered. Abu Obeida had not the heart to tell him 
of his deposition ; but, without sending him backgto hia 
seat of government, spoke kindly to him as to one who 
still had his confidence. Omar understood the delicacy of 

Bemtudo And amongst these there must have been many women of gentle 
hirth forced into menial office, or if young and fair to look upon, reserved for 
a worse ffite — liable, when their masters were tired of them, to be sold into 
other hands No wonder that A1 Kindy, in his Apology, inveighs, with 
scathing denunciation, against the slavery practised in these Moslem crusades.. 

‘ CalemmOf or helmet, worn by the captains of the Syrian army 
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Abu Obeida’s position, and himself summoned Khalid to 
Medina. Prompt to *obey, though sore at heart, Khalid 
&st returned to Kinnisrin ; and both there and at Huns, 
bidding adieu to his fhends and to the people, he com- 
plained openly and bitterly of the ingratitude of a prince 
who scrupled not to usg him in his times of diflSculty, but 
•cast him aside when, through his aid, he had reached the 
summit of his power. Arrived at Medina, he reproached 
the Caliph : ‘ I swear that thou hast treated despitefuUy a 
faithful servaht to whom thou owest much ; and I appeal 
from thee to tKe whole body of the Paithful.’ ‘Whence 
came that money ? ’ was Omar’s only answer. The question 
was repeated day by day ; till at last, galled by the charge 
of unfaithfulness, Khalid made answer thus: ‘I have 
nought but the spoil winch the Lord hath given me in the 
-days of Abu Bekr, as well as in thine own. Whatever thou 
findest over 60,000 pieces, hath been gained m thy Ca- 
liphate ; take it if thou wilt.’ So his effects were valued, 
and the estimate reaching 80,000, Omar confiscated the 
difference. But he still affected to hold the great general in 
honour and regard. Accordingly, he sent a rescript to the 
various provinces, announcing that he had deposed Khalid, 
not because of any tyranny or fraud, but because he deemed 
it needful to remove a stumbling-block out of the way of the 
people, who were^tempted to put their trust in an arm of 
flesh, instead of looking alone to the Giver of all victory. 

So closed the career of Khalid. ^ The first beginmng of 
Omar’s alienation was the affair of Malik ibn Noweira, 
followed by acts of tyranny in Irac, which grated on his 
sense of clemency and justice. But these acts had long 
since been condoned ; and therefore his conduct now was 
ungenerous and unjust. He used the ‘ Sword of God ’ so 
long as he had need of it, and when by it victory was 
secured, he cast it ungratefully away. Khahd retired to 
Hims, and did not long survive. His manner of life when 
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in the full tide of prosj^erity laaay be gathered from the 
Inrief notice that in the Plague (of 'which mention will soon 
be made) forty of his sons were carried off. The remainder 
of the family took refuge9 lil^^ many others, in the desert. 
Soon after, m the eighth year of Omar’s Caliphate, the great 
general died. In his last illness he«^kept showing the scars 
which thickly covered his body all over — ^marks of his 
bravery and unflinching prowess. ‘And now,’ he said, ‘I 
die even as a coward dieth, or as the camel breatheth its last 
breath.’ His end illustrates forcibly the instSability of this 
world’s fame and glory. The hero who had home Islam 
aloft to the crest of victory and conquest, ended his days in 
penury and neglect.^ 

* Xh41]d ifl no great favourite of Abbasside tradition. He belonged to a 
branch distant from that of the Prophet, which , attached itself to the- 
Omejyads, of whom, in the struggle with Aly, Abdallah son of Hh41id was a 
staunch adherent 

The general outline of Kh£.lid's case is clear, though there is variety in 
the details According to some accounts, Omar returned to him all the pro- 
perty he had confiscated Others say that, when pressed to do so, he said* 
* Kay, that be far &om me I am but the agent of the Moslems, and am bound 
to administer their property faithfully 1 will never give it back ’ 

Taban gives yet another account Omar wrote to Abu Obeida oommanding 
him to arraign Kh41id , but adding that if he wonld confess his guilt in the 
afi&ir of M&lik ibu Koweira, ho would pardon him and restore him to hih 
Oovernmont Khdlid repaired for connhel to his sister Fdtima, then with her 
husband in Syria She dissuaded him from confessing , for if he did so, it 
would only gi\ e Omar — who was determined on his rum — a handle to depose 
him with disgrace He bent down, and, kissing her fofehead, said * It is the 
truth, my sister ’ So he returned to Abu Obeida, and refused to make any 
confession. Thereupon BilAl, as m the text, stripped off his kerchief, and eo 
on, as in the text At the conqjlusion of the tnal Abu Obeida, by order of 
the Caliph, confiscated half of his property, oven to his sandals — taking one 
and leaving the other * 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

EXPULSION OF JEWS AND CHBISTIANS FROM ARABIA. THE CIVIL 

LIST OF OMAR. SLAVES QF ARAB BLOOD MADE FREE. 

• AH XIV, XV AD 635, 636 

I MUST now revert to one or two matters of domestic interest, Domestic 
which, not to break the story of external conquest, I have rSTsv, 
refrained from noticing before. 

Arabia, as the nursery of the legions destined to wage the ^tpulsion 
wars of Islam, miv ^ be purged of strange religions. And and Ohns- 
accordingly, so soon as victory was secured in Syria and Ir&o, 

Omar proceeded to signalise his reign by an act of harshness, 
if not of questionable equity. 

In the centre of Arabia lies the province of Najrin, Ohnstiana 
inhabited from of old by a Chnstian people. Mahomet had 
concluded a treaty with their chiefs and bishops, by which 
the annual tnbute of 2,000 ^mts of raiment secured them 
safety in the undisturbed profession of their ancestral faith. 
Throughout the ^rebellion they remained loyal to their 
engagements, and Abu Bekr renewed the treaty. Worthy 
descendants of a martyr race, they resisted the blandishments 
of Islam ; and as a penalty they must now qmt their native 
soil, consecrated, in the persecution of Dzu Nowas, by the 
ashes of their forefathers.^ They were ordered to depart and 
receive lands in exchange elsewhere. Some migrated to 
Syria ; but the greater part settled in the vicinity of Kiifa, 
where the colony of Najr&nia long maintained the memory 

' For an aceonot of tho poisecution and martyrdom, aTeaged hy the in- 
Taeion Of the Abyesiiuaa Negus, see Life of Mahomet,^ vol i p elzii* Hkx v 
the treaty of Mahomet, tqI in. p 299 (secoud edition, p 168) 
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of Mahometan mtolerance. Ihe rights, however, conferred 
upon them by the Prophf^’s treaty, ecf &r as their expatriation 
might adimt, were respected by successive rulers; and their 
tnbute, with decreasing numbers, lightened sensibly from 
time to time. After their removal, no long tame elapsed 
before the Jews of Kheibar, a nch<vale two ot three days’ 
journey north of Medina, met a similar fate. Their claim 
was not so strong as the Chnstians’; for, conquered by 
Mahomet, they had been left on sufferance in possession 
of their fields at a rent of half the produce. Tn return for 
this partial right from which they now were ousted, they 
received a money payment, and then departed for S3ma. 
Vanous pretexts are urged for the expatnation in either 
case. But behind them all we find the dogma — supposed 
dying behest of Mahomet — In Arabia there shall be hut one 
region. The recruiting field of Islam must be sacred 
ground.’ 

' The expulsion of the Jews is ordinarily assigned to the t^ientieth year of 
the Hegira , that of the Christians took place earlier For the conquest of 
Kheibar, see Ijife of Mahmnetf p 395 , and for the death-bed saying of the 
Prophet, %hid p 503 That the Peninsula should be wholly and exclusively 
Moslem was a sentiment so closely connected with the inspiration of Mahomet, 
when ho declared in the C6ran that ho was * sent a prophet to the Arabs,* and 
•so forth, that it might well have reciirro I in the fovensh delusions of his last 
illness But wheth er or no, the utterance —whatever i fcs purport — was evidently 
not taken at the time as Hn obligatory command Had it been so, we may be 
sure that Abu Bekr would have made it his first concerg to give effect to it, and 
no other reason would have been required to justify tlie act As it is, vanous 
reasons are assigned for the expatn ition of the Christians First, we are told 
that they took usuiy greedily , next, that they fell to vanance among them- 
selves, and caked to be removed , lastly, that they were growing so strong that 
Omar became afraid of them As regards the Jews, we are told thi t they were 
gnilty of murder, and also that they attacked the Caliph’s son 

The governors of the districts to which they emigrated had it in charge to 
treat them fairly The Christians received special consideration, and the tale 
of raiment (wluch the heads of the community collected by yearly circmts 
among their people in Ir&c and Syna) was reduced by successive Caliphs as 
the numbers of the tribe diminished by conversion to Islam or other cause 

Fadak, a dependency of Kheibar, was long a source of discontent to the de- 
scendmits of Fdtima, who, as we have seen, claimed it for her patnmony, 
but Abu Bekr reserved it for the poor and the kinsmen of the Prophet (Beni 
H&shun)- Certain of the Omeyyad Caliphs took possession of it as thmr private 
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The Arabian nation was the champion of Islam ; and to 
fight its battles everyoAiah was |^ously reserved. He 
must be the soldier, and nothing else. He might not settle 
down m any conquered provmce as cultivator of the soil ; 
and for merchandise or other labour, a busy warlike life 
offered but little leisuye. Neither was there any need. 
The Arabs lived on the fat of the conquered lands, and captive 
nations served them. Of the booty taken in war, four parts 
were distributed to thearmy in the field; the fifth was reserved 
for the State ; and even that, after discharging public obliga- 
tions, was shared among the Arabian people. In the reign of 
Abu Bekr this was a simple matter. But in the Caliphate of 
Omar the spoil of Syria and of Persia began in ever-increasing 
volume to pour into the treasury of Medina, where it was 
distributed almost a'? soon as received. What was easy in 
small beginnings, by equal sharing or discretionary preference, 
became now a heavy task. And there began, also, to anse 
new sources of revenue in the land assessment and the poll 
tax of subject countries, which, after defraying civil and mili- 
tary charges, had to be accounted for to the Central Govern- 
ment ; — ^the surplus being, like the royal Fifth, the patrimony 
of the Arab nation. 

At length, in the second oi third year of his Cahphate, 
Omar determined that the distribution bhould be regulated 
on a fixed and systematic scale. The income of the Com- 
monwealth was to be divided, as heretofore, amongst the 
Faithful as their heritage, but upon a rule of precedence 
befitting Jhe military and theocratic gioundwork of Islanr. 
For this end three points only were considered : priority of 
oonversion, affinity to the Prophet, and military service. 
The widows of Mahomet, ‘ Mothers of the Faithful,’ took the 
precedence with an annual allowance of 10,000 pieces each ; 

property It was repeatedly released to the claimants as an act of justice or 
of piety (notably by Omar II,, the pietist of the Dynasty) , but it was always 
coon resumed again 
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and all his kinsmen were with a corresponding libefahty 
provided for.* The famous Three Hundred of Bedr had 5,000 
each ; presence at Hodeibia and the Pledge of the Tree * gave 
a claim to 4,000 ; such as took part in quelling the Rebellion 
had 3,000 ; and those engaged in the great battles of Syria 
and Irac, as well as sons of the men of Bedr, 2,000 ; those 
taking the field after the actions of Cadesiya and the 
Yermuk, 1,000 Warriors of distinction received an extra 
grant of 500. And so they graduated downwards to 200 pieces 
for the latest levies. Nor were the households forgotten. 
Women had, as a rule, one-tenth of a man s share. Wives, 
widows, and children had each their proper stipend ; and in 
the register, every infant, as soon as bom, had the title to be 
entered with a minimum allowance of ten pieces, rising with 
advancing age to its proper place. Even Arab slaves (so long as 
any of that race remained) had, strange to say, their portion. 

Thus every soul was rated at its worth. But the privilege 
was confined most strictly to those of Arab blood. A few 
exceptions, indeed, were made of distinguished Persian 
chiefs ; but the mention of them only pioves the stringency 
of the general rule ’’ The whole nation, every man, woman, 
and child of the militant Arab race, was subsidised. In 
theory, the rights of €ill believers were the same.^ ‘ Ye are 
one brotherhood,’ said Mahomet at the Farewell pilgrimage ; 

* For exdmple, the grandsons of tl>e Prophet got 5,000 pieces each, like 
the men of Bedr As to AbhAfe, his undo, some say ho was rated at 5,000 
pieces, others 7,000, and some ag.iin as high as 12,000 or even 24,000, but 
these last figures are evidently «* pandtnng of tradition to gloniy AbbAs and exalt 
tBe Abbasside dynasty under courtly inlluence AbbAs was of cou|se respected 
in the time of Omar as tlie Prophet’s uncle , but he never took any leading 
part at the Caliph’s court and indeed his intt cedents, during the life of Mahomet, 
were not much to his credit See Life of Ma/iome(, 417 Ayesha was allotted 
2,000 pieces extra ‘for tho love tlio Prophet bare to her,’ but according ta 
some, she declined to take it The shiye-eoncubmes (Safia and Juweina) 
were at first rated at 0 000, but at the solicitation of the other widows they 
were placed on an equality with them 

* For these see thd pp 3C8, S71, chap xix. 

■ Thus certain of the DihcAns, or Persian Talookdars, who threw in tkeir 
lot with the invading army, had a high rank, with the title to 1,000 pieces, con- 
ferred upon them 
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and as he spake he placed two fingers of one hand upon his 
other hand, to enforce absolute equality,* But in point of 
feet, the equality was linuted to the Arab nation. The right 
of any brother of alien race was a dole of food sufficient 
for subsistence, and no more.® 

A great nation divK^ing thus amongst them their whole Punciple 
revenues, spoil, and conquests, first on the pnnciple of equal hy^^sa 
brotherhood, and next on that of martial merit and spiritual 
distinction, is a spectacle probably without parallel m the jealouBies 
world. The rule itself was well conceived. In no other 
way would it have been possible to reconcile the jealous 
susceptibilities of tribal rivalry.® Safwau, Soheil, and other 
great chiefs of the Coreish, who fell into a lower class because 
they had not joined the Prophet till after the capture of 
Mecca, refused pt first any allowance but the highest: 

‘ We know of none nobler than ourselves,’ they said ; * and 
less than any other we will not take.’ ‘ Not so,’ answered 
Omar ; ‘ I give it by priority of faith, and not for noble birth.’ 

* It IS well,’ they replied , and no reason but this, unanswer- 
able because already axiomatic among the Moslems, woidd have 
fetisfied them. Apart from tribal jealousy, there were twoother 
sources of danger • first, the rivalry between the Bedouin tribes, 
on the one hand, and the ‘Coftipamons,’ or men of Mecca and 
Medina, on the other, and, second, betw’een the Beni Hashun 
(the Prophet’s fawuly), the Omeyyads, and the Coreish at 
large ; — jealousies which by-and-by developed into large pro- 
portions, and threatened the very existence of the Cahphate ; 
but whicji, held in check by the strong arm of Omar, were 

• See Life of Mahomet, p 486 

^ The dole was fixed, after a tisal ol what was sufficiont as a monthly 
ration, for the support of sixty poor persons Two jarihs of grain, accordingly, 
was the portion appointed, as a minimum, to which every indigent believer of 
whatever race was entitled 

• The jealous susceptibilities of the nval tribes were continually breaking 
forth, as for example, in the election of a Muedzzin in place of the one 
killed at CAdcsiya to proclaim the times of prayer to the army, on which a fiwe 
fight arose that nearly ended in bloodshed 
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now for a time avoided by assuming a spiritual test as the 
mam ground of precedence. i 

The Arabian aristocracy thus created was recognised by 
the whole Moslem world. The rank and stipend now assigned 
descended in the direct line of birth. Even rewards given 
for special gallantry in the field wer^ heritable.* By makmg 
thus the revenues of Islam the heritage of the nation militant, 
their martial genius was maintained, and their employment 
perpetuated as the standing army of the Caliphate. The 
ennobled nation, pampered by indulgence, faclyious and tur- 
bulent when idle, were indeed too often a serious element of 
sedition and intrigue But they were nevertheless the back- 
bone of Islam, the secret of its conquests, and the stay of 
the Caliphate. The crowded harems multiplied the race 
with marvellous rapidity ; and the progeny were, by Omar’s 
organisation, kept sedulously distinct, so as never to mingle 
with the conquered races. Wherever they went they formed 
a class distinct and dominant — the nobles and rulers of the 
land The subject peoxiles, even if they embraced Islam, 
were of a lower caste ; and as clients of some Arab chief or 
tribe, courted their patronage and i^rotection. Thus the 
fighting nation was set apart for the sacred task of subju- 
gating nations and of jjropagating Islam ; and even after the 
new-born zeal of the Faith had to some extent evaporated, the 
martial fire of the Arabs as a whole and undivided people was, 
owing mainly to Omar’s foresight, kept alive in full activity 
for two centuries and a half The nation was, and continued, 
an army mobilised; the cantonment, not the city, the^ir home ; 
their business, war and the camp ; — a people whose hereditary 
calhng it was to be ready to march on warlike expeditions at 
a moment’s notice. 

To carry out this vast design, a Eegister had to be drawn 
and kept up of every man, woman, and child, entitled to a 
stipend from the State — ^in other words, of the whole Arab 

’ BoUdzon, p 468 
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race employedin the interests of Islam. This was easy enough 
for the higher grades, •but a herculean task for the hundreds 
of thousands of ordinary fighting men and their families who 
kept streaming forth fi*om the Pemnsula ; and who, by the ex- 
travagant indulgence of polygamy, were multipljung rapidly. 

But the task was simplified by the strictly tnbal composition 
and disposition of the forces. Men of a tribe, or branch of a 
tribe, fought together; and the several corps and bngades being 
thus terntonally arranged in clans, the Register assumed the 
same form, fevery soul was entered under the stock and 
tribe and clan whose lineage it claimed. And to this ex- 
haustive classification we owe in great measure the elaborate 
genealogies and tribal traditions of Arabia before Islam. 

The Register itself, as well as the office for its mainten- The ^ 
ance and for peti-.j nary account, was called the DewAn or 
Department of the Exchequer. The State had by this time, 
as we have seen, an income swollen by the tnbute of con- 
quered cities, the poll-tax of subjugated peoples, the land 
and other regular assessments, the spoil of wvxr, and the tithes. 

The first charge was foi the revenue and civil administration ; 
the next for military requirements, which began soon to 
assume a sustained and permanent foim ; the surplus re- 
mained (as has been now set forth) for pensionary and 
eleemosynary distribution. The whole revenues of Islam 
were thus expended as soon, .ilmost, as received ; and Omar 
took a special pride in seeing the treasury, in accord with 
this principle, emptied to the last di»hem.^ The accounts of 
the varices provinces were at the first kept by natives of the 

* Omar gave out that if the ro\enveti sufficiently increased, ho intended to 
advance the stipend of o^ory man in the upper giades to 4,000 dirhems It 
IS said also that he contemphited the issue of a sumptuaiyr ordinance both 
for Syna and Iralc, by which 1,000 dirhems were to be eonsidortd the allow- 
ance for tlie support of the stipendiary’s family, 1,000 for lus personal ex- 
penses, 1,000 for house and furnishings, and the remainder for hospitable 
entertainment , but that he died before he could issue the order The object 
of such a rule, and the practicability of giving effect to it, are however 
doubtfuL 
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country in the character to which, they were accustomed — 
in Syria by Greeks, and in Irac by l^ersians. At Kufa the 
use of Pehlevi was maintained till the time of Hajjaj , when, an 
Arab assistant having learned the art from the chief treasurer, 
the Arabic system of record and notation was introduced. 

We are not told the numericaF result of the Dewan of 
Omar, but the population of Kufa and Bussora may give us 
a standard to judge of the vast exodus in progress from 
Arabia, and the rapid strides by which the crowded harems 
multiplied the race. Arab ladies, as a rule, married only 
Arab husbands; but the other sex, besides unlimited in- 
dulgence in servile concubinage, were free to contract 
marriage with the women of conquered lands, whether 
converts or ^ people of the Book ; ’ for marriage is lawful 
between a Moslem and females of the Jewish and Christian 
faith. And although the wives of Arab blood took pre- 
cedence in virtue of rank and birth, the children also of 
every Arab father, whether the mother were slave or free, 
Moslem, Jew, or Christian, were equal in legitimacy. And 
so the nation multiplied. Looking to these considerations 
and to the new dram upon Arabia to meet the conquests 
in Egypt and Persia (of which anon), we shall not greatly 
err if we assume that before Omar’s death the number of 
Arabs beyond the limits of Arabia proper,^reached to Half a 
million, and eventually doubled, perhaps quadrupled. 

Civil administration followed in the wake of conquest. 
In Chaldaca, the gieat network of canals was early taken in 
hand. The long-neglected embankments of the Euphrates 
were placed under charge of a special officer, and those of 
the Tigris under another. Syria and Irac were measured 
field by field ; and the assessment of the lands, both crown 
and provmcial, estabhshed on a umform system. In Irac, 
the agehcy of the Dihcans, or great landholders, was taken 
advantage of, as under the Sassanide dynasty, to aid in the 
police and revenue administration. 
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In addition to the armies m the field, Omar arranged 
that a reserve of cavahy should be maintained at the head- 
quarters of the several provinces, in proportion to their 
resources, ready to be called out upon emergency. The 
corps at Kufa numbered 4,000 lances, and there were eight 
such centres. Beserves^for forage were also everywhere set 
apart ; and the cost of these measures formed a first charge 
upon provincial revenue. 

The various Suras and fragments of the Coran had by 
this time beennompiled into a single volume. The ‘ collecting ’ 
of these was begtin in the reign of Abu Bekr, at the sugges- 
tion of Omar, who was alarmed at the loss of so many of those, 
who had the Eevelation by heart, in the battle of Yemama. 
‘ I fear,’ he said to Abu Bekr, * that slaughter may again wax 
hot amongst the Beciters of the Cor«an in other fields of 
battle, and that much may be lost of the divine text ; now, 
therefore, give orders speedily for its collection ’ The com- 
mission was given to Zeid ibn Thabit, who, as the Prophet’s 
amanuensis, had written down much of the revelation firom 
the Prophet’s bps. At fiist he sciupled to do what Mahomet 
himself had left undone. At last he accepted the task ; and 
seeking out the Suras and scattered fragments and verses from 
every quarter, * gathered th^ra together from date leaves, 
shreds of leather and parchment, shoulder blades, tablets of 
white stone, and •the breasts of men.’ By the labours of 
Zeid, these confused materials were reduced to the compara- 
tive order and sequence in which we now find them ; but in 
its obscqpty and incoherence, the collection still bears traces 
in almost every page of the haphazard way in which the 
pieces, thus rudely dovetailed, were compiled. The original 
copy was committed to the custody of Haphsa, Omar’s 
daughter, one of the Prophet’s widows ; and during Omar’s 
Oaliphate this exemplar' dontinued to be the standard and 
authoritative text of the Coran.^ 

> See J4fe of Mdhometf p 665, and The Coran ^ %te Compontxon and 
TBoohtnff, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

FAMINE AND PLAGUE. 

AH XAHII AD 639 

f 

The fifth year of Omar’s Caliphate was darkened by the 
double calamity of pestilence and famine. It is called ‘ The 
Year of Ashes for the diy air of the He]az was so charged 
with the unslaked dust of the jiarched and sandy soil as to 
obscure the light by a thick and sultry haze.^ 

In the northern half of the Peninsula the drought was 
BO severe that all nature languished Wild and timid crea- 
tures of the desert, tamed by want, came seeking food at the 
hand of man. Flocks and herds died of starvation, or were 
so attenuated as to become unfit for human food. Markets 
were empty and deserted. The people suffered extremities 
like those of a garrison long besieged. Crowds of Bedouins, 
driven by hunger, flocked to Medina and aggravated the 
distress. Omar, with characteristic self-denial, refused any 
indulgence which could not be shared With those around 
him. He took an oath that he would taste neither meat nor 
butter, nor even milk, until the people at large had food 
enough and to sfiare. On one occasion his servant pbtained 
at a great pnee a skin filled with milk, and another with 
butter. Omar sent both away in alms. ‘ I will not eat,’ he 
said, ‘ of that which costeth much ; for how then should I 
know the trouble of my people, if I suffer not even as they ? ’ 

‘ This 18 the received derivation of the era called the Year of Ashes Others 
call it so because the land was pulverised, dark and dusty, without a blade of 
grass or of any green thing. 
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From coarse fare and the use of oil-olive instead of milk 
and butter, the Caliph’s countenance, naturally fresh and 
bright, became sallow and haggard.^ 

Every effort was made to alleviate distress, and as the Gram 
famine was hmited to Arabia, or at any rate was sorest there, 

Omar sent letters to ithe various govemois abroad, who 
promptly aided him in this extremity. Abu Obeida came 
himself with four thousand beasts of burden laden with com 
from Syria, which he distributed with his own hand amongst 
the famished* people. Amru despatched food from Palestine, 
both by camels and by shipping from the port of Ayla.* 
Supphes came also from Iiac. The beasts of burden were 
slain by twenties daily, and served, together with their freight, 
to feed the citizens of Medina. After nine months of sore 
trial, the heaven^ were overcast, in answer (we are told) to 
a solemn service, in which Abbas, the Prophet’s aged uncle, 
took a part; the rain descended in heavy showers and drenched 
the land.* The grass sprang rapidly, the Bedouins were sent 

* The secretary of WAtkidy lias, bcreral pages filled vith traditions about 
Omar’s tre^tmont of tlio famine, and self-denying solicitude for his people. 

He refused to ride a horse during the faiinne because it consumed corn He 
chided hitf^ son for eating i cucumber, when men around were dying of hunger, 
and so forth There may be miiih of exiggeration , but at the bottom of it all 
lies a fine trait m Omar’s character 

2 Ayla, on the Gulf of Acaba at the head of the Eed Sea 

* Here again the£4tib WAckidy gives a gi cat array of traditions regarding 
Omar’s prayers and the seirico for rain Some of these wliich notice the part 
taken by Abb&s (but they are comparatively feu in number) have been eagerly 
seized by the Abbassidc annalists to glorify tlie patriarch, and through him 
the dynasty descended from him The tale ib cast in the supernatural type of 
the Froplest’s life A man finding a sheep which he had slaughtered to be no- 
thing but mere skin and bone without a drop of blood, in his distress invokes 
Mahomet, who thereupon appears to him in a 'vision, assures him that he shares 
the distress of his people, and bids him tell Omar * to call to miud that which 
he had forgotten ’ A general assembly is summoned in the Great Mosque, and 
after much heart-searching as to what the Prophet meant by these words, they 
betake themselves to prayer Omar seizes the hand of Abbds, and for the sake 
of the Prophet’s aged kinsman, beseeches the mercy of Heaven Then Abb&s 
himself prays, and the people weep floods of tears The heaiens are suddenly 
overcast, and the ram descends Thereupon AbbAs is saluted as * the Waterer 
of the two Ho}y Places,* i e of Mecca and Medina 
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back to their pasture lands, and plenty again prevailed. 
Benefit accrued &om the calamity, f<ir a permanent traffic 
was established with the north; and the markets of the 
Hejaz continued long to be supplied from Syria, and even- 
tually by sea from Egypt.* 

The famine was followed, but in a difierent region, by a 
still worse calamity. The plague broke out in Syria ; and, 
attacking with special virulence the head-quarters of the 
Arabs at Hims and Damascus, devastated the whole pro- 
vince. Crossing the desert, it ‘^pread to Irae,*and even as 
far as Bussorah. Consternation pervaded ail ranks. High 
and low fell equally befoie the scourge. Men were struck 
down as by a sudden blow, and death followed rapidly. 
Omar’s first impulse was to summon Abu Obeida to his 
presence for a time, lest he too should fall a victim to the fell 
disease. Knowing the chi\alrous spirit of his friend, the 
Cahph veiled his purpose, and simply ordered him to visit 
Medina ‘ on an urgent afftiir.’ But Abu Obeida divined the 
cause, and, choosing rather to share the danger with his 
people, begged to be excused. Omai, as he lead the answer, 
burst into tears, ‘ Is Abu Obeida dt^ad they asked. ^ No, 
he IS not dead,’ said Omar, ‘but it is as if he were.’ The 
Caliph then set out himself on a journey towards Syria, but 
was met on the confines at Tebuk by Abu Obeida and other 
chief men from the scene of the disaster. A council was 
called, and Omar yielded to the wish of the majority that 
he should return home again. ‘ \^^lat,’ cried some of his 

# 

> Wo are told that Amni, to meet the famine, established a shipping 
service between Egypt and the ports of the Hejiz, that the trade in grain thus 
begun was permanently established, and that prices were thereafter little 
higher at Medina than in Egypt But Egypt was not conquered till two years 
later , and in the hostile st.ite of the border preceding the conquest, it is im- 
possible that a peaceful trade in corn could ha\e sprung up We must there- 
fore conclude that tradition here antiapates that which occurred shortly after, 
when Omar reopened the communication from the Nile to Lake Timsa 
and Suez, and Eigypt found a nch customer in the markets of Medina and the 
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courhere, ‘ and flee from the dearee of Q-od ? ’ * Yea,’ replied 
the Caliph, wiser than they, ‘ we flee, but it is from the 
decree of God, unto the decree of God.* He then commanded 
Abu Obeida to carry the Arab population in a body from the 
infected cities mto the high lands of the desert, and himself 
with his followers wended his way back to Medina.’ 

Acting on the Cahph’s wish, Abu Obeida lost no time in 
leading forth the people to the high lands of the Hauran. 
He had reached as far as Jabia, when just as he put his 
foot into the camel’s stirrup to start again upon his onward 
journey, he too was struck, and together with his son fell a 
victim to the pestilence. Moadz, whom he had designated 
to occupy his place, died almost immediately after ; and it 
was left for Amru to conduct the panic-stricken multitude to 
the hill country, w] ore the pestilence abated. Not less than 
five-and-twenty thousand perished in this visitation. Of 
a single family vrhich migrated seventy in number from 
Medina, but four were left. Such was the deadly virulence 
of the plague. 

The country was disabled by the scourge, and at one time 
fears were entertained of an attack from the Roman armies. 
It was fortunate for the Calij^)hate that no such attempt was 
made, for the Arabs would have been ill able just then to 
resist it. But the teniblc extent of the calamity was mani- 
fested in another way. A vast amount of property was left 
by the dead, and the gaps at eveiy turn amongst the sur- 
vivors caused much embarrassment in the admimstration 
• 

^ ' Tho council was lield at Sargh, near Teb^, on the conaues of Syria. 

During the di&cussion Ahd al BahmAn quoted a saying of Mahomet — * If pes- 
tilence break out in a land, go not thither, if thou art there, flee not from it ’ 
Omar’b views were more reasonable, and he justified them by this illustration 
'Suppose that ye alight in a \ alley, whereof one side is green with pasture, 
and the other bare and barren, whichever side ye let loose your camels upon, 
it would be by the decree of God , but ye would choose the brow that was 
green ’ And so hejndged that in removing the people from the scene of danger 
into a healthier locality, he was making no attempt to flee fnom the decree of 
God 
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and devolution of the same. The difficulty grew to sucli 
dimensions, that with the view of nettling this and other 
matters Omar resolved on making a royal progress through 
his dominions. At first he thought of visiting Irac, and 
passing through Mesopotomia, so to enter S 3 n:ia from the 
north ; but he abandoned the largem project, and confining 
his resolution to Syria, took the usual route.’ His way 
lay through the Christian settlement of Ayla, at the head of 
the Grulf of Acaba. The reception met with here brings out 
well the simplicity of Omai, and Ins kindly feeling toward 
the Christians He journeyed on <i camel with small pom]> 
or following; .ind as he was minded to entei the village un- 
recognised, he changed places with his seivant ‘Where is 
the Amoei ?' cm d tli« eager ciovds as they streamed forth 
from the village toAvi1n(‘sb the Caliph’s adu‘nt ‘ He is before 
you,’ reiilicd Omar, and he d)o\e his camel on.^ So they 
hurried forwaid, thinking that the gieat Caliph was beyond, 
and left Omar to alight unobfc>er\ed at the house of the 
bishop, with whom he lodged dniing the he at of the day. 
His coat, which had been rent upon the journey, he gave to 
his host to mend. This the bishop not only did, but had a 
garment made for him of nitdeiial lighter and more suited 
to the oppressive travel of the season. Oiiiai, however, pie- 
ferred to wear his owm. 

Proceeding onwards to Jabia, the Caliph made a circuit 

* Ho purpofeecl to make a circuit of all the proMnees siibjec»t to his sway 
Aly, wo *iie told, even recommtSdod a feccond hijra, or transfer of the Caliph s 
court to Kuia (cMdentl^^ a prolcptic tradition anticipatory of the tiio^e cTen- 
tually made by Aly himself to th«it capital) "What induced Omar to give up 
the project of visiting Irac is not very cledj The ordinary story is that Kah 
the Rabbin (a Jew from Himyar, converted about this time, who will bo 
noticed more hereafter) dissuaded him from it ‘Of evil,* he said, ‘ the East 
hath nine paits, and of good but one, while the dwellings of Satan and every 
kind of plague are there On the contrary, the West hath nine parts good^ 
and but one of evil * Thereupon, the tradition proceeds, Omar abandoned the 
idea of visiting Ird,c 

® Before^ having the double meaning of ‘ ho is before you,* that is, in your 
presence , or (as they took it) ‘in advance of you/ and farther on the road. 
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LuAVIA governor of SYRIA. 

from thence over the whole of Syria. He visited all the^l^ti&via 
Moslem settlements, ayd gave instructions for the disposal to^^e 
of the estates of the multitudes swept away by the plague, 
himself deciding such claims as were laid before him. As 
both Yezid, the governor of Damascus, and Abu Obeida had 
penshed in the pesiilfnce, Omar now appointed Muavia, 
i?on of Abu Sofian and brother of Yezid, to the chief com- 
I mand in Syria, and thus laid the foundation of the Omeyyad 
* dynasty. Muavia was a man of unbounded ambition, but wise 
and able witlKil ; and he turned to good account his new 
position. The factious spiiit which built itself up on the 
divine claim of A]y and Abbas, the cousin cUid uncle of the 
Pro])het, and spumed the Omeyyad b^ood of iVluavia, was 
yet in e^mbiyo Al}, a^ well as Abbc%, luid lutberto remained 
indctivCfit AI(‘(iin.i Oie tiliti, always weak and wavering, was 
now enfeebled i)} <ige , the former, leMioured, indeed, as w’ell 
foi his wit and jiidgirient <is foi Iusk lationship to jNIahomet, 
was amongst I he tuistul counsellors of the Caliph, but pos- 
sessed of no sjK'oial [)oweror influence, noi any apparent am- 
bition beyond a (piiet life of indulgence in the charms of a 
haiem vaned constantly with fiesh .iriivals Neither is there 
any reason to suppose that at this time the former opposition 
to J.^lam of Abu Sofian or of* Hind, the parents of Muavia, 
was lemembered against them Sms piecedmg conversion, if 
followed by a coflsistent profession of the Faith, left no 
stain upon the believer It was not till the flies of civil 
strife burst forth that tlie ancient misdeeds of the Omeyyad 
race and^their early enmity to the Prophet were dragged * 
into light, and political capital maxie of them. The acces- 
sion, therefore, of Muavia at the present time to the chief 
command m Syria excited no jealousy or opposition. It 
passed, indeed, as a thing of course, without remark.^ 

^ ShorahLil, who had the command of the province of the Jordan (Ordonna), 
was put aside as weak and unfitted for the office , or rather liis government 
was apparently placed under that of Amru, who was in command of all the 
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As Omar prepared to take final leave of Syria, a scene 
occurred which stirred to their deptjbs the hearts of all the 
Moslems present. It was the voice of Bil^l, the Mnedzzm of 
the Prophet, proclaiming the hour of prayer. The stentonan 
call of the now aged African had never been heard since the 
death of Mahomet ; for he had refused to perform the duty 
in the service of any other. He followed the army to Syna, 
and there, honoured for his former position, had retired 
into private life. The chief men now petitioned Omar that 
on this last occasion, Bilal should be asked onoe more to per- 
form the office of Muedzzm. The old man donsented, and as 
the well-known voice arose clear and loud with the accus- 
tomed cry, the iieople recalled so vividly the Prophet at the 
daily prayers to mind, that the whole assembly was melted 
to tears, and strong warriors, with Omar at their head, 
lifted up their voices and sobbed aloud. Bilal died two 
years after, at Damascus.^ 

Omar returned to Medina in time to set out on the annual 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, at which he presided every year of his 
Caliphate. But this was the last journey which he took 
beyond the limits of Arabia. 


Holy Land The appointment of Mij^via as the brother of Yezid, the late 
governor of Damascus, was in every way natural and expected 

^ For BiIAl and his office of Muedzzm, see l^fc of Mahomeif p 204 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONQUEST OF EGYPT. 

AH XX AD 641 

The year following the plague and drought was one of com- 
parative repose. The arms of Islam were now pushing their 
way steadily into Persia But I must reserve the advance 
in that direction, and first/ narrate the conquest of Egypt. 

The project is due to Amru. After the fall of Caesarea, 
he chafed at a life of inaction in Palestine, which was now 
completely pacified. All around he looked for the ground 
of some new conquest. When the Caliph last visited Syria, 
he sought permission to make a descent upon Egypt, as 
every way desirable ; for, to gam hold of a land that was 
at once weak and wealthy, would enfeeble the power of the 
enemy, and, by an easy stroke, augment their own. The 
advice was good ; for Egyj)t, once the granary of Rome, now 
fed Constantinople with com. Alexandria, though inhabited 
largely by natives of the country, drew its population from 
every quarter. It was the second city in the Byzantine 
empire, the seat of commerce, luxury, and letters. Romans 
and Gre^s, Arabs and Copts, Christians, Jews, and Gentiles 
mingled here on common ground. But the life was essenti- 
ally Byzantine. The vast population was provided in unex- 
ampled profusion and magnificence with theatres, baths, and 
places of amusement. A forest of ships, guarded by the 
ancient Pharos, ever congregated in its safe and spacious 
harbour, from whence communication was maintained witk 
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all the seaports of the empire. And Alexandria was thus a 
European, rather than an Egyptian, city.^ 

It was far otherwise with the rich valley imgated by the 
Nile. Emerging from the environs of the luxunous city, 
the traveller dropped at once from the pinnacle of civjhsation 
to the very depths of poverty and squalor. Egypt was then, as 
ever, the servant of nations. The overflowing produce of its 
well- watered fields was swept off by the tax-gatherers to feed 
the great cities of the empire. And the people of the soil, 
ground down by oppression, were always ready to rise in insur- 
rection. They bore the foreign yoke uneasily. Hatred was 
embittered here, ns in other lands, by the never-ceasing 
endeavour of the Court to convert the inhabitants to ortho- 
doxy, while the Copts held tenaciously by the Monophysite 
creed. Thus chronic disaffection pervaded the land, and 
the people courted deliverance from Byzaiitme rule. There 
were here, it is true, no Bedouin tribes, or Arabian sym- 
pathies, as in the jirovinces of Syria. But elements of even 
greater weakness had long been undermining the Roman 
power in Egypt. 

It was in the nineteenth or twentieth year of the Hegira 
that Amru, having obtained the hesitating consent of the 
Caliph, set out from Palestine foi Egypt His army, though 
joined on its march by bands of Bedouins lured by the hope 
of plunder, did not at the first exceed fair thousand men. 
Soon after he had left, Omar, concerned at the smallness of 
his force, would have recalled him ; but finding that he had 
already gone too far to be stoiijied, he sent heavy reinforce- 
ments, under Zobeir, one of the chief Companions, after him. 
The army of Amru was thus swelled to an imposing array of 


* The male population alone, we are told, numbered 600,000 There were 
70,000 (according to others 40,000) male Jews of an age to pay the poll tax, 
and 200,000 Greeks, of whom 30,000 effected their escape by sea before the 
siege The baths were 4,000 in number, the theatres 400, and the harbour 
hold 12,000 vessels of various size 
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frdm twelve to sixteen thousand men, some of them warriors 
of renown,^ ^ 

Amru entered Egypt by Arish, and overcoming the Andre- 

ducoB 

garrison at Faroma, turned to the left and so passed onward Misr and 
through the desert, reaching thus the easternmost of the 
seven estuaries of the^Nile. Along this branch of the nver 
he marched by Bubastis towards Upper Egypt, where Mu- 
eoucus, the Copt, was governor — the same, we are told, who 
sent Mary the Egyptian bond-maid as a gift to Mahomet.® 

On the way he louted several columns sent forth to arrest 
the inroad ; and amongst these a force commanded by his 
Syiian antagonist Artabun, who was slam upon the field of 
battle. IMarchmg thus along the vale of the Nile, with 
channels fed from the swelling river, verdant fields, and 
groves of the €/ ^‘^ree and acacia, Khfilid, now reinforced by 
Zobeir, reacihed at List the obeli bks and ruined temples 
of Am Rhems, or Heliopolis, near to the great city of Misr.® 

There the Catholicos or bishop procured for Mucoucus a 
truce of four days. At its close, an action took place in 

* The narrati\ e is almost more fugitive, and the chronology less certain, than 
111 the case of hyna The expoihtion is A«iriousJy placed at from ah XVI to 
XXV The earlier date is due prob ibly to the notion (before explained) that 
Amru assisted Medina ivith com iiiitlic >e ir of f imine , the later date, to the 
attempt of the Gretks to letake Alexindrn, au 25 The best authenticated 
date is that which I h i\<. followed The received account is this Amm 
obtained permission ^i the canipngn from Omar at J&bia, probably on hiB 
1 ist visit to Syria When the Oalipli returned to Medina and reflected on the 
seriousness of the enti rprise, hf repented of hiving allowed Amru to go on with 
so small 1 force, and sent orders that if he had not already t ntored Egypt, he 
was to return Warned probably of its }Turport, Amru did not open the 
picket tM he had crossed the boundary , and so he went forward When 
Omar was informed of this he sent Zobeir with 12,000 men to reinforce him 
Other accounts say that Aniru\ entire foico consisted of 12,000 men, despatched 
from Palestine and Medina, in three bodies one after another Some stories 
ari told, but they look apocryphal, of Amru having \i8ited Alexandria, before 
his conversion, m.iiiy years previously 

® For the communications of this Mucoucus with Mahomet see Ijt/e, pp 385 
and 440 

* Memphis, in the vicinity of modern Cairo The advance was probably 
made by Salahiya up the Pelusian branch of the Nile, to the north of 

and Wolseloy'a recent line of march 

R 
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which the Egyptians were driven back into their city and 
there besieged. The opposition mus^t at one time have 
been warm, for the Yemen troops gave way. Eeproached 
by Amru for their cowardice, one of these replied, ^ We are 
but men, not made of iron or stone.’ ‘ Be quiet, thou yelping 
dog ^ ’ cried Amru. ^ If we are dogs,’ an;»wered the angry Arab, 
‘then what art thou but the commander of dogs? ’ Amru 
made no reply, but called on a column of veterans to step 
forth ; and before their fiery onset the Egyptians fled. But, 
however bravely the native army may have fought at first, 
there was not much heart in then resistance ‘ What chance,’ 
said the Copts one to another, ‘ have we against men that 
have beaten the Chosroes and the Kaiser ^ ’ And, m truth, 
they deemed it little loss to be rid of the Byzantine yoke. 
The siege was of no long duration. A general assault was 
made, and Zobeir, with despeiate valour, had alieady scaled 
the walls, and the place was at the mercy of the Arabs, when 
a deputation fiom Mucouous obtained terras from Amru. A 
capitation tax was fixed of two dinars on every male adult, 
with other impositions similar to those of Syria. Many 
prisoners had already been taken ; and a fifth part of their 
number, and of the spoil, wa^ sent to Medina. The same 
conditions were given to the Gieek and Nubian settlers in 
Upper Egypt. But the Greeks, frilleii now to the level of 
those over whom they used to domineer, and hated by them, 
were glad to make their escape to the sea coast.^ 

Amru lost no time in marching upon Alexandna, so as 
to reach it before the Greek troops, hastily called i;i from 

* Later historians (whose accounts, however, boar the mark of being apo- 
cryphal) represent the Moslem army «ts at one time in considerable peril, 
surrounded and hemmed in at Heliopolis by the rising waters of the Nile 
Mucoucus having retired to an island on the farther side of the Nile, broke up 
the bridge across it Deputations were then sent by boat to and fro , and 
the Mussulman envoys delnered speeches before Mucoucus, exhorting and 
threatening the go\emor, much in the style of those recited at the Persian 
Court before the battle of CAdosiya Mucoucus, who is represented as favour- 
able to Islam, at last entered into terms with the invaders 
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the outlying garrisons, could rally there for its defence. On 
the way he put to flight several columns which sought to 
hinder his advance ; and at last presented himself before the 
walls of the great city, which, offering (as it still does) on 
the land side a narrow and well-fortified front, was capable of 
an obstinate resistance^ Towards the sea also it was open to 
succour at the pleasure of the Byzantine Court. But during 
the siege, Heraclius died, and the opportunity of relief was 
supinely allowed to slip away.^ Some of the protective 
outworks on che narrow isthmus were taken by storm ; and 
there apiioaring* no prospect of support from Constantinople, 
the spirit of the garrison began to flag. The Greeks took 
to their ships, and in gieat numbers pusillanimously de- 
serted the beleagueied city. At last Mucoucus, who after 
his defeat had 'red to Alexandria, finding the place too 
weak for a prolonged defence, offered to capitulate, on the 
same terms as were given to Ujiper Egypt, and on condition 
th^it the prisoners taken throughout the campaign were set 
free. The Caliph, being refc'rred to, readily agreed. ‘ Tri- 
bute,’ he replied, ‘ is better than booty , for it continueth, 
whereas spoil soon \anisheth ao if it had not been 
Touching the captiies, such as are already scattered, are 
beyond my power; but those that lemain, saving such as 
were seized on the field of battle, shall be restored.’ And 
so the city escaped sack, and the people became tributary 
to the conquerois.2 

Amru, it IS said, wished to fix l^is scat of government at 
Alexancjfia, but Omar would not allow him to remain so far 
away from his camp, with so many branches of the Nile 
between. So he returned to Upper Egypt. A body of the 
Arabs crossed the Nile and settled in Ghizeh, on the western 

> Heraclius died in Februaiy, ad 641 

^ The tale of Amru being taken prisoner in an attack on the outworks is 
not mentioned by any early autliority, and seems to possess no foundation 
The story is, that when carried before the authorities, his freedman, who had 
been captured with him, slapped Amru on the face, and so deceived the Greeks 
into the belief that he was a common soldier who might be set at liberty 
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bank — a movement which Omar permitted only on condition 
that a strong fortress was constructed ^thete to prevent the 
possibility of their being surprised and cut oflf.^ The head- 
quarters of the army were pitched near Memphis. Around 
them grew up a mihtary station, called from its origin FosTix, 
or ‘ the Encampment.^ It expanded yapidly into the capital 
of Egypt, the modem Cairo.® And there Amra laid the 
foundations of a great Mosque, which still bears his name. 

Zobeir urged Amru to enforce the right of conquest, 
and divide the land among his followers."* BMt Amru re- 
fused ; and the Caliiih, as might have been expected, con- 
firmed the judgment. ‘ Leave the land of Egypt,’ was his 
wise reply, ‘ in the peojile’s hands to nurse and fnictify.’ 
As elsewhere, Omar would not allow the Arabs to become 
proprietors of a single acre. Even Amru was refused 
ground whereupon to build a mansion for himself. He had 
a dwelling-place, the Cali})h reminded him, at Medina, 
and that should suffice So the land of Egypt, left in the 
hands of its ancestral occupants, became a rich granary for 
the Hejaz, even as in bygone times it had been the granary 
of Italy and the Byzantine empire. 

A memorable work, set on loot by Amru after his return 
from Alexandria to Fostat, facilitated the transport of com 
from Egypt to Aiabia. It was nothing less than the reopen- 
mg of the communication of old subsisting between the 
waters of the Nile in Upper Egypt and those of the Eed 
Sea at Suez. The channel followed the most eastern branch 

' Here again we see the same nervous fear on the part of lest his 

soldiers, wandering too far, or be^^ond somo gieat nvor, should be sorpnsed 
and cut off, as led him at the first to forbid an advance on Persia Ghizeh, 
properly Jizeh, j m Egypt being pronounced as hard g 

* This name Cthira^ or City of the Victory, is of later date 

* There is here, as in respect of other countries, a great profusion and variety 
of tradition, having for its object to prove that Egypt was taken by force of arms, 
and could therefore be treated as a conquered country , rather than that it 
capitulated, and was the subject of treaty and stipulations There was always 
a strong pressure to prove the former, as it gave the invaders a better standing 
111 courts of law as against the natives, in such claims as that pressed by 
Zobeir. 
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of the river as far north as Belbeis, then turned to the right 
through the vale of Tiimlit, and, striking the Salt Lakes near 
Timseh, so reached the Bed Sea by what is now the lower 
portion of the Suez Canal. Long disused, the bed, where 
shallow and artificial, had in that sandy region become 
choked with silt. Thei obstructions, however, could not have 
been very formidable, for within a year they were cleared 
away by the labour of the Egyptians, and navigation thus 
restored. The Cabph, going down to Yenbo (the Port of 
Medina), the\e saw with his own eyes vessels discharge the 
burdens with which they had been freighted by Egyptian 
hands under the shadow of the Pyramids of Ghizeh. The Canal 
remained navigable till the reign of Omar II., that is, for 
eighty years, when, choked with sand, it was again abandoned.^ 
Finding that, the Egj^^tians, used to the delicate and 
luxurious living of their land, looked down upon the Arabs 
for their simple and frugal fare, Arnru chose a singular 
expedient to disabuse them of the prejudice, and raise his 
people in their estimation. First he had a feast prepared 
of slaughtered camels, aftei the Bedouin fashion ; and the 
Egyptians looked on with w'onder while the army satisfied 

* The ancient canal appoarh to fi o follow ed very closely the line of the 
Fresh-water Canal of the present day We aie not fd\oured with many par- 
ticnlars ^ but there is no doubt that duiiiig Omars reign vessels did make the 
voyage from Cairo to the coast of Arabia, establishing thus a regular traffic 
between the two countries, and thcicforc the work must haie been lery 
quickly finished* by the forced labour of the teeming population 

The reader who is cunous about the prei loqs attempts to unite the ]Sile with 
the Eed Sea will find the subject discussed by Weil (vol i pp 120-122) The 
attempt wSs made so far back as the time of Pharaoh Nechos, and subsequently 
by Barms, who is said to have made communication practicable from Bubastis, 
on the eastern or T^nitic estuary of the Nile, to the head of the Red Sea A 
second canal was opened, under the Ptolemies at Phacusa (Tel Fakhus), nearer to 
the Mediterranean This (taking apparently the line of the Salahiya canal) must 
have presented greater difficulties m maintaining communication through the 
system of lagoons leading to the Red Sea, and so it was too shallow to be of much 
use, excepting in high flood One of these lines (the former most probably) was 
eventually deepened by Trajan, and remained navigable to the end at least of the 
third centozy of our era It was this canal, no doubt, which was now cleared out 
and deepened by Amm Reference is made by W eil to the following authonties 
Bahr’s HwoAotw^ vol ii p 168 , Bevue des Mondes, vol x^vii p. 215. 
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themselves with the rude repast. Next day he commanded 
a sumptuous banquet to be set beftjp-e them, with all the 
dainties of the Egyptian table ; and here again the warriors 
fell to with equal zest. On the third day there was a 
grand parade of all the troops in battle array, and the 
people flocked to see it. Then Amni addressed them, say- 
ing : ‘ The first day’s entertainment was to let you see the 
plain and simple manner of our life at home ; the second 
to show you that we can, not the less, enjoy the good 
things of the lands we enter , and yet retain* as ye see in 
the spectacle here before you, our martial vigour notwith- 
standing.’ Amru gained his end , for the Copts retired 
saying one to the other, ‘ See ye not that the Arabs have 
but to raise their heel upon us, and it is enough ^ ’ Omar 
was delighted at his lieutenant’s device^ and said of him, 

^ Of a truth it is on wisdom and lesolve, as well as on mere 
force, that the success of warfare doth depend.’ 

A curious tale is told of the rising of the Nile and of 
Omar’s rescript m reference to the same. The yearly flood 
was long delayed ; and, according to wont, the Copts de- 
sired to cast into the river a maiden beautifully attiied. 
When asked what course should be pursued to meet their 
wish, the Caliph indited this singular letter, and inclosed 
it in a despatch to Amru — 

^ The Commander of the Faithful to the Eiver Nile, gieet- 
ing. If in times jiast thou hast iisen of thine own will, then 
stay thy flood, but if by the will of Almighty Grod, then to 
Him we pray that thy waters may rise and oversjwead the 
land. ‘ Omar.* 

* Cast this letter,’ wrote the Caliph, ‘ into the stream, and 
it 18 enough.’ It was done, and the fertilising tide began to 
rise abundantly.^ 

> This tale (which is not given by our earliest authorities) is, no doubt, 
based upon a custom of the I^ptians, who, as we learn from I^ne, cast, year 
by year, the efSgy of a maiden, decked in bridal attire, into the river, calling 
It * the Bride of the Nile ’ But whether the tale be real or fictitious, the sen- 
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The seaboard of Africa lay open to the naval power of Alexan- 

driA r6* 

the Byzantine empire; but for a time, it was httle used taken, 
against the Saracens. Amru, with the restless spint of his 
hiith, soon pushed his conquests westward beyond the hmits 

of Egypt, estabhshed himself in Barca, and reached even to Moslems 

AH XXV 

Tnpoli.^ The subject races m these quarters rendered their 646 
tribute m a fixed quota of African slaves, thus early legalising 
in that unhappy land the iniquitous trafiic which has ever 
since prevailed in human flesh and blocKl. The maritime 
settlements and native tribes thus ravaged, received little or 
no aid from the Byzantine fleets. But early in the Caliphate 
of Othman, a desperate attempt was made to regain posses- * 

Sion of Alexandiia. The Moslems, bu^y with their conquests 
elsewhere, had left the city msufliciently protected. The 
Greek inhabitant . conspired with the Court ; and a fleet of 
three hundred ships was sent under command of Manuel, 
who drove out the garrison and took possession of the city. 

Amru hastened to its rescue A gieat battle was fought 
outside the walls . the Gieeks were defeated, and the un- 
happy town was subjected to the miseries of a second and a 
longer siege. It w’as at last taken by storm and given up to 
plunder. To obviate tlie possibility of anothei similar 
mishap, Amru razed the foltifications, and quarteied in the 
vicinity a strong garrison, which, every six months, was re- 
lieved firom Upper Egypt. The city, though still maintain- 
ing its commercial import, fell now fiom its high estate. 

The pomp and circumstance of the Moslem Court were 
transferred to Fostat, and Alexandria ceased to be the 
capital of Egypt.2 

timent conveyed m it is indicatne of that virtue in the Moslem faith which 
carries the special providence of Gocl into the life of c\ ery day 

‘ Amru IB said to have been so pleased with Barca as to declare that if he 
had not possessed a property and home m the Hejdz, he would have settled 
there. 

^ The circumstance'! of the siege (a strange contrast to the bombardment, 
which recently crowded the horrors of months into so many hours) arenariated 
with the utmost brevity , and indeed tradition very much confuses the becoiid 
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siege with the first. Entjchius speaks of the inyestment of the city by the 
Arabs lastiDg fourteen months. He also tells us that George the Patriarch 
fled to Constantinople, and that for ninety-senren Tears there was no Melchite 
patriarch for Egypt A Maronite patriarch seems to haye succeeded. 

I riiould mention that by later and less reliable authorities a long correspon- 
dence 18 given as having passed between Amru and Omar, in which the latter 
upbraids his lieutenant for not remitting ‘ as large a revenue as that which 
Egypt yielded to the Pharaohs * Amru resented the imputation , whereupon 
Omar sent his legate, Mohammed ibn Maslama, to set on foot an investigation 
into the revenues of the country , and also superseded Amru in the govern- 
ment of Upper Egypt by Abdallah Ibn Abu Sarh The correspondence 
(though accepted by Weil) appears to mo altogether apocryphal It was 
contrary to Omaris character to write in the harsh and unreasonable tone 
of these letters, or to press his governors for funds at th(^ expense of the 
provinces which they administered. Nor did he stand in any argent need of 
the additional revenue, as these letters would imply, for the treasures of 
the world were flowing at this time in a full tide into Medina. As to Ibn 
Abu Sarh, he did not supersede Amru till the reign of his foster-brother 
Othm&n 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ADVANCE ON THE SOUTHERN BORDER OF PERSIA — ^HORMUZAN 
TAKEN PRISONER. 

* ^H XVI— XX AD 637-641 

Turning once more to the eastern provinces of the Caliphate, Bafner 
we find the cautious policy of Omar still tending to restrain 
the Moslem arms within the limits of Irac-Araby ; that is, 
within the countrj^ bounded by the western slopes of the great 
range which separates Chaldapa firom Persia proper. But 
they were soon, by the force of events, to burst the banner. 

To the north of Medaiu, the border land of Moslem Situation 
territory was securely defended by Holwan and other strong- ir^c 
holds, already mentioned a^ planted along the hilly range. 

In Lower Irac, Otba, as we have seen, had, after repeated 
encounters, established himself at Bussorah, from whence he 
held securely the countiy the head of the Gulf.^ But 
the Persian satraps, though keeping at a safe distance 
aloof, were still in strength at Ahwaz and Ram Hormuz 
within a hundred miles of him. 

Hostihties in this direction were precipitated by a rash The Go- 
and unsujpcessful raid, from the opposite coast, upon Istakhr Bahrein 
or Persepohs.® Ala, Governor of Bahrein, who had distin- 

guished himself in crushing the rebellion along the southern ^ xvi. 

A D 637* 

‘ The earlier operations of Otba have been narrated above, p 91 
> The ancient capital of Xhuzistan, -where extensive rums and colonnades 
still mark the extent and magnificence of this once regal city Weil doubts 
-whether the expedition reached so far as Persepolis But 1 can only follow 
our authorities, who certainly represent AI& as advancing to its vicinity. — 

Weil, vol. 11 . p. 87. 
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shore of the Persian Gulf, looked on with jealous eye at the con- 
quests made in Irac hy Tempted by the closeness of the 
Persian shore, he set on foot an expe^dition to cross the narroyr 
■Sea, and seize the district which lay opposite. This waadone, 
not only without the permission of Omar, but agamst his known 
unwillingness to trust the treacherous element.' Success 
might have justified the project ; but it fell out otherwise. 
*The troops embarked with alacrity; and landing (it may 
have been) at Bushire, met for a time with no check in their 
advance upon Persepolis. But before long they were drawn 


IVLeotswith into a trap. Advancing confidently with ^heir whole for^ 
but IS three cohimns, they had neglected to secure their base ; 
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and the Persians, coming behind, cut them oflF altogether 
from their ships. The Moslems, after a severe engagement, 
in which the leaders of two of the columns fell, were unable 
to disperse the gathering enemy; and, turning as a la^ 
resource towards Bussorah, found the road in that direction 
also barred. Messengers were hurried to Medina, and 
Omar, highly incensed with Ala for his foolhardiness, de- 
spatched an urgent summons to Otba to relieve from^ 
Bussorah the beleaguered aimy. A force of 12,000 men sei 
out immediately; and forming, not without difficulty, a 
junction with Ala, beat back fhe Persians, and then retired 
on Bussorah The troops of Otba gained a great name in 
this affair, and the special thanks of Omaf. 

But the retreat, conducted with whatever skill and 
bravery, put heart into the hostile border. Hormuzan, a 
Persian satrap, escaping from the field of Cadgsiya, had 
retired to his own province of Ahwaz, on the lower mountain 
range, at no great distance from Bussorah. He began now to 
make raids upon the Moslem outposts, and Otba resolved to 
attack him. Beinforcements were obtained from Kufa, and 
Otba was also fortunate enough to gain over a strong Bedouin 


1 Omar, as vre shall see farther on, had an unconquerable dread oi oom- 
mitting his troops to the sea 
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tribe, which, though long settled in the plain below Ahwajs, 
was by blood and sympathy allied to the Arab gamson of 
JSusBorah, Thus stren^hened, he dislodged the enemy from 
AhwBB, and drove him across the Karoon nver. A trace 
was called ; and Ahwaz, having been ceded to the Moslems, 
was placed by Otba m the hands of his Bedouin allies.^ A 
dispute as to their boundary, however, sTiortly after arose 
between the Bedouins and Hormuzan; and the latter, 
dissatisfied with the Moslem decision, again raised his 
hostile standard. He was put to flight by Horcus, a ^ Com- 
panion ’ of somfe distinction, who reduced the rebellious 
province, and sought permission to follow up his victories 
by a farther advance. But Omar, withholding permission, 
Ijf^e him occupy himself in restonng the irrigation works, 
and resuscitating he deserted fields, of Khuzistan. Hor- 
muzan fled to Earn Hormuz, farther east, and was, for the 
second time, admitted to an amnesty. 

Not long after, tidings reached Horcus, that emissaries 
from Yezdegird at Merve were stining up the people to fresh 
opposition. The attitude of Hormuzan became once more 
*'&oubtful ; and the Caliph, suspecting now a serious combina- 
tion, assenabled a poweiful army from Kufa and Bussora, 
and gave the command to Nofnan ibn Mocarrin.® Hormuzan, 
with a great Persian following, was again routed, and, 
having abandonecT Earn Hormuz to the Arabs, fled to Tostar,® 
nfty miles north of Ahwaz. This stronghold was obstinately 
defended by the Persians, who rallied there in great force, 
and kepf^the Moslems for several months at bay. In the 
end, but not without considerable loss, the citadel was 
stormed, and Hormuzan, with the gamson, subject to the 
decision of the Caliph, surrendered at discretion. They 

’ Otba died the same year^ ah 17 i and Moghtra succeeded him, as 
related above (somewhat prematurely), p. 91 

> One of the three brothers who defended Medina in the attack on Abu 
Bekr— sujira, p. 14. 

* Tostar, otherwise named Shuster. 
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were meanwhile put m chains; and Hormuz&n was sent to 
answer before the Caliph for his^ repeated rebellion and 
breach of faith.’ ‘ 

The troops then laid siege to Sils, the royal Shushan of 
ancient memones^ and still a formidable city, planted as it 
was between two rivers, on a verdant plain with snow-clad 
mountains in the distance. The Arabs were here fortunate in 
drawing over to their side a body of Persian nobles with an 
important following ; these were at once admitted to con- 
fidence ; commands were conferred upon them, and they 
had the singular honour of a high place on the Caliph’s 
civil bst. Still it was not till after a protracted siege and 
^conflict that Sus was taken. Omar gave orders for the reve- 
rential maintenance of the tomb of Daniel in this the scene 
of his memorable vision ‘ by the nver of Ulai ; ’ and here, to 
the present day, the pious care of succeeding generations has 
preserved his shrme on the river bank through thirteen 
centuries of incessant change.^ 

The important city of Jundai-Sabur, with the country 
around the sources of the Karoon, was also reduced by N6man. 
But events were already transpiring in Khorasan, which at 
length opened the way to an advance upon the heart of 
Persia, and called away that leader to more stimng work. 

The narrative of the deputation which, together with 
the spoil of Tohtar, earned Hormuzan a prisoner to Medina, 
will throw light on the leasons which weighed with the 
Caliph, and led to the^ withdrawal of the embargo upon a 

’ These conquests are variously placed by different traditions in A H XVII ^ 
XIX and even XX They immediately preceded the great campaign of Khorasan 
* Shushan, the ancient capital of Media, now called SAs Loftus gives an 
interesting history and description of SAs, with a picture of the tomb of 
Daniel {Travels in Chaldea and Susmna^ 1857, p 322 ) Our authorities say 
that Omar gave orders for the body of Daniel, which (as the legend goes) was 
' still exposed to view, being honourably interred 

Mr Banng, Secretary of the Teheran Legation, visited the spot in 1881, and 
found it much altered The conical steeple, shown in Loftus* picture, was 
removed, when three or four years ago the tomb was rebuilt, and it was then sur* 
rounded by a gallery with a raihng of brass and woodwork ovtiEtlooking the nver. 
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forward movement eastward. As they drew mgh to Medina, 
his conductors dressed out their captive in his brocaded 
vestments, to show the people there the fashion of a P^iaa 
noble. Weaned with the reception of a deputation from 
Kd& (for m this way he transacted much of the business 
from the provinces), Om^ had fallen asleep, as he rechned, 
whip m hand, on his cushioned carpet m the Great Mosque. 
When the party entered the precincts of the court, ‘ Where il 
the Cahph ? ’ asked the captive pnnce, looking round, ‘ and 
where the guai^ds and warders ? ’ It was, indeed, a mar- 
vellous contrast, that between the sumptuous palaces of the 
Chosroes, to which he had been used, and the simple sur- 
roundings of the nughtier Caliph ’ Disturbed by the noise, 
Omar started up, and, divining who the stranger was, ex- 
claimed, * Blessed V the Lord, who hath humbled this ma n 
and the like of him ^ ’ He bade them disrobe the prisoner 
of his rich apparel and clothe him in coarse raiment* Then, 
still whip in hand, he upbraided the denuded captive and 
(Moghira interpreting) bade him justify the repeated breach 
of his engagements* Hormuzan made as if fain to reply ; then 
gasping, Uke one faint from thirst, he begged for a draught 
of water* ‘ Give it to him,’ said the Caliph, ‘ and let him 
drink in peace.’ ^ Nay,’ said the captive trembling, * I fear 
to drink, lest some one slay me unawares*’ ‘ Thy life is safe,’ 
replied Omar, ‘ until thou hast drunk the water up.’ The 
words had no sooner passed his lips than Hormuzan poured 
the contents of the vessel on the ground. ‘ I wanted not 
the water,^ he said, ‘ but quarter, and now thou hast given 
it me*’ ‘ Liar I ’ cried Omar in anger, ‘ thy life is forfeit*’ 
‘ But not,’ interposed the bystanders, ‘ until he drink the 
water up.’ ‘ Strange,’ said Omar, foiled for once, ‘ the fellow 
hath deceived me, and yet I cannot spare the life of one wjho 
hath slam so many noble Moslem^ by his reiterated treachery. 
I swear that thou shalt not gam by thy deceit, unless thou 
shalt forthwith embrace Islam.’ Hormuzan, nothing loth, 
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made profession of the Faith upon the spot ; and thenceforth, 
taking up his residence at Medin^, received a pension of 
the highest grade.^ 

* What is the cause, ^ inquired Omar of the deputation^ 
^ that these Persians thus persistently break &ith and rebel 
against us? Maybe, ye treat tl\em harshly/ ‘Not so,^ 
they answered ; ‘ but thou hast forbidden us to enlarge our 
flbundary ; and the king is in their midst to stir them up. 
Two kings can in no wise exist together, until the one of them 
expel the other. It is not our harshness, but their king, that 
hath incited them to rise up against us after that they had 
made submission. And so it will go on until that thou shalt 
remove the ban and leave us to go forward, occupy their 
cities, and expel their king. Not till then will their vain 
hopes and machinations cease.’ 

These views were, moreover, enforced by Hormuzan» 
And the truth began now to dawn on Omar that necessity 
was laid upon him to withdraw the ban against advance. 
In self-defence, there was nothing left for him but to crush 
the Chosroes and take entire possession of his realm. 

> Two thousand dirhems, the same as was given to warriors of C&desiya and 
the Yermil^k And stipends of like amount were granted to the Persian nobles 
who had recentlj joined the Moslem aitmy in Khuzistan 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

CONQUEST OF PERSIA. 

AH XXI, XXII AD 642, 643 

It was not long before any doubts that might still have 
rested in the mind of Omar were put an end to by the 
hostile attitude of the Persian Court ; and he was again forced 
to bid his armies take the field with the avowed object of 
dealing a final blow . ^ the empire. 

After Cadesiya and the loss of Medain, Yezdegird may 
have buoyed himself up witli the hope that the Arabs, 
content with the fertile plains of Mesopotamia and Irac- 
Araby, would leave him in undisturbed possession of the 
ample provinces of Persia proper beyond the mountain 
range. But the capture of the ancient capital of Media, 
and the threatening advance of the invaders in the 
direction of Ispahan and Per^epolis, j)ut an end to any 
such imagination. Teeming, restless hordes, still issuing 
from the Peninsula? began to piess upon the border; and 
their irruption into the farther plains of Persia became 
clearly a mere question of time. The king, therefore, re- 
solved once^more upon a grand effort to stem the tide of 
invasion. With this view he ordered the governors of the 
various provinces to gather their forces together for a final 
attack. These, especially in the outlying regions, appear to 
have enjoyed an almost independent authonty. But their 
interests were now kmt together by the common danger* 
From the shores of the Caspian, therefore, to the Indian 
Ocean, and from the Oxus to the Persian Gulf, they ralhed 
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around the royal standard, and in vast number gathered 
on the plain that lies below the snow-capped peak of 
Demavend. ^ 

Tidmgs of the movement soon reached K6fa, and S&d 
apprised the Caliph of the rising storm. Each courier, as 
he arrived, filled the city with fresh alarms. A hundred and 
fifty thousand men had assembled under Firuzan ; now they 
were encamped at Hamadan, and now marching on Holwan ; 
they would soon be close to Kufa, and at their very doors. The 
crisis, no doubt, was senous. Any reverse tto the Arabs on 
the mountain border would loosen their hdld upon the plains 
below; and all the conquests in Ch.ildaia, with Medain, and 
the settlements even of Ivula and Rn^s()^ah, might be wrenched 
from their grasp As on previous occasions oi jinniinent 
danger, Omar at once declared Ins icsolve to inaich foith m 
person. Encamped midway between the I vao c itics of Ii.ic% hia 
presence would restore confidence, and vrhile tiblc fioin 
thence to direct the movements m fiont, bis reseive would 
be a defence to them in the rear. But the old <irgunicnts 
against leaving Medina again prevailed, and Omai i\aspn- 
suaded to remain behind ' Noman was recalled from the 
campaign just described for the reduction of Khnzistan, to 
take the chief command Lfeaving strong garrisons behind, 
all available troops were pushed forward in two columns from 
Bussorah and Kufa. The army at Sfis, besides furnish- 
ing a contingent for the main advance, was given the 
important task of effecting a diversion by an attack upon 
Persepolis, and so preventing the native forces in that 
quarter from joining the royal standard. 

Arrived at Holwan, N6man sent forward spies, who re- 
ported that the enemy in great force was pitched at Neha- 
vend, on the plain of that name bounded on the north by 


^ It 18 remarkable that one of the arguments said to have been used, even 
on this late occasion, was that if the Caliph quitted Medina there would 
be a nsk of the Arab tribes of the Pemnsnla again rising up m apostasy aud 
rebelbon 
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the lofty peaks of Elwand ; but that the road thus far was 
clear.^ So they marched forward, and were soon on the 
famous battle-ground, face to face with the Persians. The 
Moslems were 30,000 strong— one fifth part of the enemy ; 
weak in numbers, but strong in faith, and nerved by the 
presence of many veterans and heroes of former fields. 

After two days’ skirmishing, the Persians retired behind their 
line of fortification, from whence they were able at pleasure 
to issue forth and molest thdr adversaries. This went on 
for a time, till the Moslems, weaned by the delay, resolved 
on drawing them but At Toleiha’s instance they practised 
a feint foi tlie putpose They fell back, and, on the Persians 
follovung, tliey wheeled round and ci't them off from their 
ontienchmeuls. A ii( ice* engagement followed, and in it 
jS^3inan was stun. *jut the bravery of the Arabs in the end 
u liieved its wo 'ted success. Of the enemy 30,P00 are said 
to have been left dedd on the field ; the rest fled to an 
adjoinini; hill, and tlieie 80,000 more were slam. Of the 
gre.it aiuiy but Nlircd-^ and scatteied fiagments effected their 
es( ape The fate of the Captain-general, Firuzan, became 
pioverbial. Flying towards Hamadan, he was stopped m a 
mountain pass choked bj a caravan laden with honey. In 
seeking to turn the pass, he lost his way, was overtaken 
and slam. Hence the saying — ^ Part of the Loi d's host ^8 
the honey-bee.^ 

The importance attached to this battle is signified by Decisivo 
the tradition that a mounted Genius gave immediate notice 
of the vict^y and of the death of N6man to a traveller in 

* The spies were the famous Amr ibn IMadekenb (the wamor-poet tupI with 
before) and Toleiha The latter (the quondam prophet of the Bern Asad) was 
long ID Teturning from his scouting expedition^so much so that the army, 
becoming anxious, began to speak among thcmselTes * What if Toleiha hath 
apostatised the second time '* When he made his appearance, therefore, there 
was a shout of joy Toleiha, hearing of it, was much hurt at the imputa- 
tion * Even had ic been the old Arab faith,’ he said, * which 1 once professed 
mucli more this blessed faith of Islam, 1 should have disdained to change it 
for the jargon of these barbarians ^ 


S 
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the Hejaz, who at once commtmicated it to Omar at Medina. 
Hamadan fell into the hands of the viotonous army ; and 
the royal treasure and jewels^ de^sited for safety in the 
great Fire temple, were delivered up. The chiefs and people 
of Irac^Ajem, that is, the western districts of Persia proper, 
submitted themselves and became tnbutaiy. The booty 
was immense ; and amongst it two caskets of priceless gems, 
which Omar placed in the treasury at Medina ; but next morn- 
ing, the cornier that brought them was recalled, and Omar 
told him that he had seen a vision of angels, which warned 
him of punishment hereafter if he kept those jewels. ‘ Take 
them hence,’ he said ; ^ sell them, and let the price be divided 
amongst the army.’ They fetched 4,000,000 dirhems. 

Omar was disconsolate at the death of N6man ; and he 
promoted his brother Ndeim ibn Mocamn (one of the three 
heroes of J)zul Cassa) to high command. He had now 
embarked on an enterprise from which there was no return- 
ing. The proud Yezdegird refused to yield, and Omar no 
longer scrupled pursuing him to the bitter end. But a 
long senes of campaigns was yet needful, effectually to re- 
duce the empire. These it is not the object of this work 
to trace otherwise than in such brief and cursory way as 
shall enable the reader to esbmate the expanding area and 
growing obligations of the Caliphate. The warhke races of 
the southern shores of the Caspian gathered under Isfandiar, 
brother of the ill-fated Eustem, for the defence of Eei, 
one of the royal cities* of Persia. Assuming the offensive, 
they began to harry the Mussulman gamsoij^. N6eim 
advanced to meet them; and another great battle and 
decisive victory placed the city at his mercy.^ Isfandiar 
retired to Azerbaijan ; where, again defeated, he was taken 
prisoner; and at last, without much compunction, he threw 

> The battle was fought at Bowaj Md. Ndeim demolished the fortifica- 
tions of Bei, and kid the foundations of a new city The ruins of Rei, some 
fire or six miles south-east of Teheran, are still to be seen of considerable 
extei^ See Porter’s Travds tn Qwrgia and Perda, 
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in his lot, and made common cause with the mvadmg amy. Yexd«giTd 
From Bei, Yezdegiid fled south to Iqiahan; finding no m!L a, 
shelter there, he hurried* on to K«m4n ; then.he retired to 
Balkh ; and at last he took refuge in Merve, whence he fsponse 

cause 

sought the aid of the Khacan of the Turks, aud of the 
Emperor of China. The Khacan espoused his cause ; and 
for several years the contest was waged with varying success 
in the vicinity of Merve. But in the end the Turks retired, 
and with them Yezdegird, across the Oxus. The conflict 
was subsequently renewed, and nine or ten years afterwards, pi^ath of 
in the reign of Othman, Yezdegird, bereft of his treasures 
and deserted by his followers, who in vain besought him to 
tender his submission, perished miserably in the hut of a 
miller, whither he had fled for refuge. 

On the fall o^ Rei, the Arabs lost no time in turning Beduction 
their arms against* all quarters at once of the Persian ^«ian 
empire. Six considerable armies, drawn from Kufa and 
Bussorah, and continually replenished from Arabia and the 
provinces by soldiers of fortune thirsting for rapine and 
renown, invaded as many different regions ; and these, as they 
were overrun, fell each under the government of the leader 
who reduced it. Thus, one after another, Fars, Kerman, 

Mokran, Sejestan, Khorasan, Sind Azerb^jan, were annexed 
to the empire of Islam, Some of these, though subordinate 
in name, had been* virtually independent; and so now, even 
after the heart had ceased to beat, they maintained a 
dangerous vital^. When tributary and reduced to an ^ 
outward yibjection, the people would ever and again rise in 
rebellion ; and it was long before the Arabs could subside 
into a settled life, or feel secure away from the protection of 
garrisoned entrenchments. But the pnvileges of Islam on Subcwdi- 
the mere confession of the Faith were so considerable and 5* the 
enticmg, that the adherents of the Zoroastrian worship were 
unable to resist the attraction ; by degrees the Persian race 
came over to the dominant creed, and m the end oppositiini 
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ceased. The notices of Zoroastnan fiunilies, and of Fire 
temples destroyed in after reigns, show indeed that in many 
quarters the ponversion was slow anfl partial.' But after the 
fall of the Court, the death of Yezdegird, and the extinction 
of outlying authority, the political and social inducements to 
join the faith of the conquerors were, for the most part, irre- 
sistible. The polished Persian formed a new element m 
Moslem society. {But however noble and refined, he long 
held a place inferior to, and -altogether distinct from, that 
maintained by the rude but dominant races of Arabian 
blood."^ Individuals or families belonging to the subject 
peoples, on embracing Islam, attached themselves to some 
Arab chief or clan, as adherents, or ‘ clients ^ of the same ; 
and in this dependent position Could claim some of the 
privileges of the ruling faith. But neither here nor m other 
lands did they intermarry with the Arabs on equal terms ; 
they were looked down upon as of an inferior caste. Thus, 
although in theory, on becoming Mussulmans, the conquered 
nations thereby enteied the equal brotherhood of the Faith, 
they formed, not the less, a lower estate. The race and 
language, ancestral dignity, and political piivileges, of the 
Arabs continued to be piramount throughout the empire 
for many generations. ‘ 

While passing by thus cursorily the military details of 
outlying conquest, there is one episode which I may mention, 
as containing a curious relation of miraculous interposition, 
such as \ve rarely meet with in the tradition of events sub- 
sequent to the Prophet’s death. The wamor Sari^ had long 
besieged with inadequate force the stronghold Darabgird in 
Kerman, when a band of Kurds came suddenly down to its 


* The Zoroastriaiis must still have been numerous, especially in the out- 
lying proTinces, eveu m the Abbassido reigns The social and political in- 
ducements brought to bear on them, and to induce a profession of Islam that 
was at first but superficial, are well brought out in * The Apology of A1 Kindy ’ 
(^mith and Elder, 1882) See especially the speech of A1 M&mfin, pp xii 
and 88. 
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relief. The small Arab army, taken thus on both sides, 
would have been cut to^pieces, had not Sana, warned by a 
cry from heaven, promptly sought refuge upod a hill at his 
rear. Omar on that very day (so the tradition runs), as he 
conducted the Fnday service in the Great Mosque at Medina, 
saw distinctly in a visioiuthe impending disaster, and trem- 
blmg for hiB safety, cned aloud, * To the hill, O Sana * to Uie 
hill ! ’ It was this voice which reached Saria, clear from the 
sky, just in time to enable him to make good his retreat to 
the hill, from \^^cnce, having rallied his troops, he turned 
again and discomfited the enemy. Omar, we are told, related 
the whole affair of the retreat and subsequent victory, at the 
moment it occurred ; and with this the courier’s report, re- 
ceived several weeks after, was found exactly to tally.' 

^ It IS difficult to account for the origin of so strange a tale It illus- 
trates the heterogeneous materials of -which our authonties are still composed 
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While the arms of Islam were thus rapidly reducing 
province after province in the East to the sway of Omar 
from the Caspian to the Indian Ocean, the wave of conquest 
was for the time calmed down in Asia Minor, There had 
now for some time prevailed a j^nod of comparative quiet. 
After the death of Heraclius there was no spirit left in the 
Byzantine empire to continue the struggle either by land or 
by sea. Desultory attempts were made, indeed, at intervals 
upon the coast ; but they were followed by no lasting success.* 
Muavia was busy meanwhile consolidating the admimstration 
of Syria ; and, with a sagacious foresight, strengthening his 
hold upon the provinces against the contingencies of the 
future. Elsewhere peace prevailed. Shorahbil ruled over 
the district of the Joidan. Amru dnaintamed a firm 
government in Egypt; and, pushing a chrome warfare 
against the native tribes and the Roman settlements on the 
coast of Africa, gradually extended the boundaries of Islam 
towards the West. Arabia, still pouring forth its unquiet 
spifits to fight in the wars abroad, was tranqml at home 
under its various governors. 

Besides the journeys into Syria already mentioned, 
Omar only quitted his residence at Medina for the purpose 

^ Aficalon is stated to have fallen as late as a k XXIIX , i e ad 6i8 If 
so, It must have held out so long only m virtue of its mantime position But 
we have no details 
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of performing the annual pilgrimage.^ The governors of the and 
various provinces were wont to repair to Mecca to discharge Grand 
at that season the sametreligious obligation ; and the Caliph 
used to improve the opportumty for confem^g with them, KAaba. 
as they returned by way of Medina, on such provincial 
business as needed his attention. The occasion, m fact, 
served the purposes of an annual report delivered orally of 
local government. Several years before his death, Omar 
spent three weeks within the^acred precincts of Mecca, and 
enlarged the space around the Kaaba. The dwelbngs ap<- 
proachmg too closely the Holy House were pulled down, and 
the first step taken towards the formation of a grand square 
and piazza fitting the place of worship for all nations. Some 
of the owners refused toisell their patrimony ; but the houses 
were demolished nevertheless, and the price in compensa- 
tion left at their disposal in the treasury. The boundary 
pillars of the Hararriy or Sacred Territory, were renewed. 

And convenient halting places were constructed at the pil- 
grim stations on the road to Medina, for the custody of 
which, and the care of the adjoining springs of water, the 
local tribes were held responsible. 

The seventh year of Omar’s Cahphate was distinguished Volcano 
by the bursting forth of volcanic fires from a hill called Leila Medina 
in the neighbourhood of Medina. The Caliph gave com- 
mand for a genefal distribution of alms amongst the poor. 

The people joined in the pious work, and the volcano 
stopped.* 

In Jthe same year a naval expedition was sent to Disaster m 
Abyssinia, across the Bed Sea, to check attacks upon the 

1 Omar presided every year, excepting the first of his Caliphate, when the 
struggle with the Byzantine and Persian empires was at its height He is also 
said to have thnce visited Mecca for the Omra, or Lesser Pilgrimage {L^e of 
Mahomet, p xu*) 

^ The superstition attnbuting the cessation of the volcano to an extra- 
ordinary dole of alms is not worse than that which seeks to check the devasta- 
tions of Vesuvius by the liquefaction of the blood of St Januarius m the 
cathedral of Naples. 
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Moslems on the coast, or on the borders of Nubia. The 
vessels were wrecked, and the expedition suffered great 
privations. The disaster led Omarato vow that he would 
never again ]^ermit his troops to embark on an element 
fraught with such danger. It was not till some years after 
his death that the Mussulmans gathered courage to brave 
the risks of naval encounter in the Mediterranean Sea.* 

In the governors appointed to control the turbulent 
cities of Kufa and Bussoralv, Omar was not altogether 
fortunate. Otba, Governor of Bussorah, died shortly after 
rescuing the unfortunate expedition to Persepolis-^ The 
choice of a successor in Moghira ibn Shoba, was ill-advised. 
Of rude and repulsive aspect, he had committed murder in 
his youth at Tayif, and Islam had not softened his nature or 
improved his morals. The heartless insult which he offered 
to an aged Christian princess of the house‘of Hira, whom he 
demanded in marriage on the capture of that city, has been 
handed down in Arab song. His harem, stocked with fourscore 
wives and concubines, failed to satisfy his vagrant passion. 
His enemies at Bussorah watched his movements from an 
adjoining bmlding ; and through a party-window were wit- 
ness to an intrigue with a Bedouin lady, who had visited 
his house. When he issued forth to lead the public prayer, 
they shouted him down as an adulterer; and Omar summoned 
him to his court to answer the accusation. By any reasonable 
law of evidence, the crime had been established beyond a 

' Omar consulted Amru on the subject, urho was of the same mind, and 
said— f, 

DUd ila, Ud 
Fii in yaksar al 'fid 
Halak al dUd 

* An insect floating on a splinter , if the splinter break, the insect pensheth , ’ 
signifying thereby the risks of the mariner 

^ Otha come on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and there besought Omar to allow 
him to resign his government Omar refused, and as Otba died on his way 
back, the Caliph was much distressed He visited his tomb to pray over it, 
and said that he would have reproached himself as the cause of his death — * had 
it not been already written m the decrees of the Lord ' 
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doubt; but, under tbe strange ordinance promulgated by 
Mahomet on the misadventure of his &vounte wife, there 
was a flaw in the tes&mony of ZilUl, the fourth witness. 
And the Cahph, with an ill-concealed groan at the nuscamage 
of justice, ordered the witnesses who had brought the charge 
to be scourged accord yig to the law, and the accused 
released. ‘Strike hard,’ cned the barefaced culprit, address- 
ing the unwilhng minister of the law; — ‘strike hard, and 
comfort my heart thereby ’ ’ ** Hold thy peace,’ said Omar, 
‘ it wanted httlb to convict thee ; and then thou shouldest 
have been stoned to the death as an adulterer/ The guilty 
chief was silenced, but not abashed. He continued to reside 

in Medina, a crafty courtier at the Caliph’s gate.^ 

• 

^ We have met ira in the lifetime of the Prophet First at Hodeibia, 
where the murder was Ccfst in his teeth bj his uncle, and subsequently at the 
demolition of the great idol of TAyif, &c of Mahomet^ pp 370, 467 ) 

He was red-haired, one-eyed, obese and repulsive m appearance, but insinuating 
in manner and speech One of his eighty concubines, when his ill looks were 
mentioned, said, * Yes, he is a sweet conserve but on a beggarly dish ’ 

The aged princess whom be demanded in marriage on the fall of Htrs, 
was Hind, daughter of N6m4n V Some threescore years before she had 
been married to Adi, who, when tutor to her father, had caught a glimpse of 
her in the church at Hira Adi was executed for some offence by the Chosroes, 
and Hind then retired into a com ent near Hira, called, after her, D4ira Hind 
See the strange story of Moghira’s course conduct towards her as related by 
M Gaussin de Perceval, vol ii p 150, and Life of Mahomet (let edition), 
vol 1 pp clxzix et seq 

For the law of evidence on the charge of adultery, see Life of Mahomet^ 
p 313 The whole story is significant as manifesting the deterioration of 
Arab life from the ancient spirit and customs, which, amongst the Bedouins, 
admitted of social intercourse between the sexes without such scandals The 
lady's name was 0mm Jamil, of the Beni Aaiflir ibn SaosAa, and is said by 
TaWi to heve been a widow * This lady used openly to visit Moghira and 
other chief men of Bussora, a custom common amongst some of the ladies rvf 
that time ’ But the old Arab chit’alry towards tne sex was rapidly dis- 
appearing under the system which raised the slave-girl giving issue to her lord 
to the position of (hnm Walad, or freed-wife, and her children to the s^e 
legitimacy as the children of the hoble-bom This, coupled with the laxity of 
divorce and remarriage, was speedily lowering the position of the sex, and 
rendered the strict use of * the Veil ’ an absolute necessity for the decent ob- 
servances of social life , and gradually, but surely, bringing about the wretched 
condition of women, together with the seclusion of the harem, as we now find 
It in Moslem lands. 
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As successor to Moghira, Omar appointed Abu Miisa 
al Ash&zi, Governor of Busaorab — a man of a very different 
stamp. Of sdiiall stature, smooth in kce, and little presence, 
he had yet distinguished himself on the field of Honem; 
and bad bqen the envoy of Mahomet to Hadhramaut.^ He 
wanted strength and firmness (as shall see hereafter) for 
the stormy times that were coming ; but he was wise and 
sufficiently able to hold the restless Bedouins of Bussorah in 
check. Belonging to the triTSe of Ash&r, it was perhaps an 
advantage, m the jealousies now growing tip, that he was 
himself outside the clique of Mecca and Medina citizens. But 
he still felt the need of Coreishite influence to support his 
government ; and as he departed he said to Omar : ‘ Thou must 
strengthen my hands with a company of the Companions of the 
Prophet, for verily they are as salt in the igidst of the people ; ’ 
— so he took in his tram nine-and-twenty men of mark along 
with him. But even Abu Musa was near losing his command. 
The story is curious, and illustrates Omar’s style of govern- 
ment. After a successful campaign against the Kurds in 
Ispahan, Abu Musa, as was usual, sent a deputation to 
Medina to report the victory, and carry to the Caliph the 
royal Fifth. Dhabba, a discontented citizen, desired to be 
of the number, but was not allowed. He forthwith- set out 
alone to Medina, and there laid certain charges against Abu 
Musa, who was summoned by Omar to clear himself. After 
some days of confinement to his quarters, he was brought 
before the Cahph, face to face with his accuser. The 
first charge was that a band of youths, from amongst the 
captives taken in the recent expedition, had been used by 
him as personal attendants. ^ True,’ said Abu Musa ; ^ these 
sons of Persian chieftains did mq good service as guides i 
therefore I paid their ransom as prize of the column, and 

* Jo die action of AutAs following the field of Honeini hie micle^ who com- 
manded, WAS slam, and Abu Mfisa took up the banner and routed the enemy 
He had more physical than moral courage^ as we shall see at the great 
Arbitration. 
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now, being free, they serve me/ . *He speaketh the truth,’ 
answered Dhabba, ^bijit what 6aid was al^ true/ The 
second accusation was that he held two lamed properties. 

‘ I do,’ explained Abu Miisa ; ‘the one is for the subsistence 
of my family, the other for the 'sustenance of the people/ 
Dhabba answered as before. The third was that the governor 
had in his household a girl who fared too sumptuously. Abu 
Miisa was silent^ Again, he was charged with making over 
the seals of office to Ziad; which was admitted by Abu 
Musa, ‘ because; he found the youth to be wise and fit for 
office.’ The last charge was that he had given the largess of 
a thousand dirhems to a poet ; and this Abu Musa admitted 
havmg done, with the view to preserve his authority from 
being weakened by scurrilous attacks. The Caliph received 
the explanation, and permitted Abu Musa to resume his 
government, but desired him to send Ziad and the girl to 
Medina. He was so pleased with the knowledge and 
readiness of Ziad, who was already foreshadowing the great- 
ness of his administrative talent, that he sent him back with 
the full approval of his employment in the affairs of the 
province; but the girl was detained in confinement at 
Medina. With Dhabba the^ Caliph was very angry. Out of 
malice he had sought to rum Abu MusA by one-sided 
allegations. ‘ ^ruth perverted is no better,’ Omar said, 

‘ than is a he ; and a lie leadeth to hell fiie.’ ‘ 

Kfifa remained for several years under the rule of SAd, Sadde- 
its foimder, the conqueror of Chaldsea and Medain. At St KAfa 
length,* in the ninth year of Omar’s Caliphate, a faction 
sprang up against him. The Bedouin jealousy of the 

> It 18 not said that he punished tho calumniator. What was the fault of 
the girl which led to her impiaeoninent is not clear Possibly there was some 
scandal of undue influence over Abu Mflsa, to whom some say she was given as 
a bribe by his predecessor Hoghira As regards the gift to the poet, Weil re- 
marks that for a smaller ofEence of the same kind, EhAlid was deposed with 
Ignominy — ^whieh u true. This is the same Zi 4 d of whom we have heard 
before, as the putative son of Abu Sofl&n, destined hereafter to assume a pro- 
minent position. 
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Coreish had already begun to work ; and S&d was accused 
of unfaimess in distributing the booty. There was also 
imputed to hi^ the lack of martial spirit and backwardness 
to show himself in the field, a revival of the old charge 
made slanderously against him at Cadesiya.' He was 
summoned, with his accusers, to Medina; but the mam 
offence of which he was found guilty was one of little con- 
cern to them. SAd in his public ministrations had cut short 
the customary prayers; and ‘'Omar, deeming the offence 
unpardonable, deposed him. 

To fill a vacancy requmng, beyond all others in the 
empire, skill, experience, and power, Omar imwisely ap- 
pointed Ammar, who, having been, as a persecuted slave 

I 

at Mecca, one of Mahomet’s earliest converts, possessed a 
merit second to none in the Faith, but, was a man of no 
ability, and, moreover, advanced in years.* The citizens of 
Kufa were not long m finding out his incapacity ; and, at 
their desire, Omar transferred Abu Musa from Bussorah to 
rule over them. But it was no easy work to curb the 
factious populace. They took offence at his slave for buying 
fodder as it crossed the bridge ; and for so slight a cause 
the Caliph, after he had been governor for a year, sent him 
back again to Bussorah. Anotlier nomination had a]?eady 
been determined on, when the artful Moghira, finding Omar 
alone in the Great Mosque, wormed the Secret out of him ; 
and dwelling on the grave burden of a hundred thousand 
turbulent citizens, suggested that the new candidate was 
not fit to bear it. ^But,’ said Omar, ‘the men ^ Kufa 
have pressed me to send them neither a headstrong tyrant, 
nor a weak and impotent believer.’ ‘As for a weak 
behever,’ answered Moghira, ‘his £suth is for himself, his 

' * Abbve, p 166 

^ Sde JjtfB of Mahomet^ p 72 He vras one of the fjnesdleeB eonperU whoee 
fireedom Abu Bekr purchased, and thus saved him from the persecution of tine 
Careish. 
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weakness falleth on thee ; as for a strong tyrant, his tyranny 
injnreth himself alone, and his strength is all for thee.’ 

Omar was caught in the snare, and, the scand^s of Bussorah 
notwithstanding, was weak enough to confer on Moghira the 
government of Kufa. With all his defects, Moghira was, 
without doubt, the strong man needed for that stiff-necked 
city I and he held his position there during the two remam- 
ing years of Omar’s reign.' 

The vacillation of Omar,^nd his readiness, at the com- Evil 

plaint of the qitizens of Kufa, once and again to shift their 

ruler, led that turbulent populace to know their power, and change of 

^ ^ X' ? governors 

gave head to the factious temper already disqmeting the 
city. It was a weak though kindly spirit which led the 
Caliph to nominate Ammar to a post for which he had no 
aptitude whatever Upon his recall, Omar asked whether his 
removal had caused him pain. ‘ It did not much rejoice me,’ 
replied Ammar, ^ when thou gavest me the command ; but I 
confess that I was troubled when thou didst depose me.’ To 
which Omar responded amiably . ‘ I knew when I appointed 
thee that thou wast not a man fitted to govern ; but verily 
I was minded (and here he quoted from the Coran) to be 
gracious unto the weak and humble ones in the land , and 
to mrrijg them patterns of rdigwny and heirs of the good 
things in this present Z^/e.’ ^ At the same time, he appointed 
another early convert of singular religious merit, Abdallah ibn 


^ The manner in which Moghira got hold of the secret is chai^teristic of 
his a^ct^falnesa He perceived Jobeir in close conference with the Caliph. Now 
Omar had iippnsed Jobeir of his intention to appoint him Governor of Ktkfa , 
but bade him, for the present, to keep the matter secret Moghira, suspecting 
the truth, sent one of his wives with a present of viands to Jobeir’s wife, who, 
caught in the tri^, accepted the congratulatory gift Moghira, thus assured that 
bis suspicions were well founded, hurried off to Omar, and representing that 
he had got hold of a weak fellow, who could not even keep the secret of his 
nomination for a day, got the appointment (as m the text) for himself Some 
say that Omar afterwards intended to reappoint Sad (who seems to have been 
reipoved on very inadequate grounds) to Kiifa, but that he died befoie he 
could give effect to the intention. 

* Sura xxviu. 4. 
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Mas^d, who had also been a slave at Mecca, to a post at 
Kdfa, fot which^ howev^, he yrsis better fitted— the chan- 
ceUo(rship of tlje treasury. He had b^en the body-servant of 
the Prophet, wko was used to call him * hght in the body, 
but weighty in the Faath.* He was learned in the Goran, 
and had a * reading ’ of his own, to which, as the best text, 
he held persistently against all recerfsions.^ 

There was still a considerable jealousy between Bussorah 
and its more richly endowed^ sister city. The armies of 
both had contributed towards the conquest of Khuzistan, and 
had shared accordingly. But Bussorah, with its teeming 
thousands, was comparatively poor ; and Omar, to equalise 
the benefits of all who had served in the earlier campaigns, 
assigned to them increased allowances, to be met from the 
surplus revenues of the Sawad administered by Kufa.* 

In the more important governments, the judicial office 
was discharged by a functionary who held his commission 
immediately from the Caliph,® The control of all depart- 
ments remained with the governor, who, in virtue of his 
supreme office, led the daily prayers in public ; and, espe- 
cially on the Fndays, gave an address, or sermon, which had 
often an important political bearing. Military and fiscal 
functions, which vested at the first, like all other j^ojvers, 
in the governor’s hands, came eventually to be discharged 
by officers specially appomted to the duty. Ministers of 
religion were also commissioned by the State. From the 
extraordinary rapidity with which cities and provinces were 
converted, risk of error rose, in respect both of creed and 
* ritual, to the vast multitudes of ‘ new behevers* To obviate 

‘ See L^e of Mahomet, -p 64 Hib height only equalled that of tmordiaaty 
man seated 

* An extraordinary grant of one hundred dirhems was made to each. The 
mtil list and peoeions were settled by Omar in his Dew&n} but the means of 
paying the allowances was by locid assignments , so that each city was de- 
pendent on its endowment, ficom which all the expenditure of admimstration 
had to be met 

* Aoeor^ng to some authonties, however^ neither ^bn nor Omar 
appointed any Oftdby to or Bussorah. 
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this danger, Omar appointed teachers in every country, whose 
business it was to instruct the people — ^men and women 
separately — in the Gor&n and the requirement^ of the Faith. 
Early in his reign, he imposed it also, an obligation 
to be enforced by the magistrate, that all, both great and 
small, should attend the public services, especially on every 
Friday; and that in the month of Bamadhan, the whole 
body of the Moslems should be constant in the assembling 
of themselves together in they Mosques. 

To Omar ijs popularly ascribed, not only the establish- 
ment of the Dewan, and offices of systematic account, but 
also the regulation of the Arabian year. He introduced 
for this purpose the Mahometan Era, commencing with the 
new moon of the first month (Moharram) in the year of 
the Prophet’s flif^ht from Mecca. Hence the Mahometan 
year was named the Hegira^ or ‘ Era of the Flight.’ ^ 

I Of the state of Mahometan society at this penod we 
(have not the matenals for judging closely. Constant 
employment in the field, no doubt, tended to arrest the 
action of the depraving influences which, in times of ease 
and luxury, began to relax the sanctions and taint the punty 
of Bedomn hfe. But there is ample indication that the 
rela'^i^ between the sexes were already rapidly deteriorating. 
The baneful influence of polygamy, especially now that it was 
intensified by the? husband’s power of arbitrary divorce and 
the unlimited licence of servile concubinage, was qmckened 
by the vast multitudes of slave-girls taken by the armyi and 
distribu^d or sold, both among the soldiers and the com- 
mumty at large. The wife of noble blood held, under the 
old chivalrous code of the Arabs, a position of honour and 
supremacy in the household, from which she could be ousted 
by no base-bom rival, however fear or fruitful. She was 

‘ The ealcolation was already by stnotly lunar notation of months, aeoord- 
ing to the Arab calendar , for tbat bad been fixed by a Dmne ordinance at 
the Farewell Filgnmage {L\fe qf JhiaAomet, p 486 } Bat the commencement 
of the era, «nd numbering of the years, was mtrodizced only now. Note that 
the 1 18 short is Hegira. 
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now to be, in the estimation of her husband, but one amongst 
many, to whose level she was gradually being lowered. If 
his slave^girli; bore him children, they became at once, as 
0mm Waladj {tee ; ' and in point of legitimacy and inheritance 
the offspring was equal to the children of the free and noble 
wife. Beauty and blandishment began to outshine l^irth 
and breeding, and the favourite of' the hour too often dis- 
pJaced her noble mistress. 

With the coarse sensualisl^ revelling like Moghira in a 
harem well stocked with Greek and Persiap captives, this 
might have been expected. But it was Uot the less the 
case in many a household of greater refinement and repute. 
Some lady, ravished, it may have been, from a noble home, 
and endowed with the charms ando graces of a courtly life, 
would captivate her master, and for the moment rule 
supreme. The story of the Princess Leila will afford a 
sample. This beautiful daughter of Judi, the Ghassanide 
chief slain at Duma, was bought by the victorious Khalid 
from the common prize. The fame of her charms had 
already reached Medina, and kindled a romantic flame in the 
breast of Abd al Eahman, son of Abu Bekr. He was wild 
in his passion for her, and sang his grief in verses still pre- 
served.* At last he became hts: happy master, and^sh^p was 
despatched from the camp to his home. At once he freed 
her, and took her to wife. His love for tlue? lady was so great 
that, forsaking all other, he kept him only to her — so long 
as her J)eauty lasted. She was the queen of his household. 
But after a time she fell sick and began to waste away. 
The beahty went, and with it her master’s love ; and so her 
turn, too, came to be forsaken. Then his comrades said to 
him : ^ Why thus keep her on, neglected and forsaken here ? 
Suffer her to go back to her people and her home.’ So he 

> See JUfe of Mahomet^ "p 349 

* Take, for example, two lines with the play on the name LeUa, or night*— 
1 thought cf Leila, tvut the heayeos are between us , 

Kelther is her night (Leila) mine , nor my nl^t hen. 
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suffered her. Ijeila’s fate was happy compared with that of 
others. Tired of his toy, the owner would sell her to 
become, if still young* and beautiful, the plaything of 
another ; or if, hke Leila, disease or years had fretted her 
beauty, to eke out the weary, wistless, hopeless lot of a 
household slave. 

Belaxation of manners is significantly marked by the 
frequent notice of punishment for drunkenness. There are 
not wanting instances of even governors deposed for the 
offence. Omar was rigorous in imposing the legal penalty. 
He did not shrink from commanding that stripes should be 
inflicted, even upon his own son and his boon companiond^ 
for the use of wine. At Damascus, the scandal grew to such 
a height that Abu Obeida had to summon a band of the 
citizens, with the h roes Dhirar and Abu Jandal at their head, 
for the oflFence. Hesitating in such a case to enforce the 
law, he acquainted Omar with the circumstances, and begged 
that the offenders, being penitent, might be forgiven. An 
angry answer came . ‘ Gather an assembly,’ he wrote in the 
ptem language of his early days, — ‘gather an assembly, 
and bring them forth. Then ask, Ib wine lawful, or 
it forbidden^ If they say forbidden, lay eighty stnpes 
upon- « ich one of them , if they say lawful, then behead 
them every one.’ They confessed that it was forbidden, and 
subiliitted themselves to the ignominious punishment.* 

The weakness for wine may have been a relic of ‘ the days 
of Ignorance,’ when the poet sang ‘ Bury me under the roots 
of the jui®r vine.’ But there were influences altogether new 
at work m the vast accession to the households of believers 
everywhere of captive women from other lands. Greek, 
Persian, and Egyptian maidens abounded in every harem. 
The Jews and Christians amongst them might retain their 

' Many stones are told of Omar’s stem punishment of wme-dnnkers 
The house of one who surreptitiously trafficked in spirits, he caused to be 
burned over his head Another culprit, expelled fur drinking, escaped to the 
Byzantine temtoiy and apostatised 
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ancestxal faitli, whether in ^eedom or boodage, whether 
as concuhiDes or married to their masters ; and with their 
ancestnd faa^ retain much also of the habits of their father- 
land ; and the same may be said of the heathen bond-maids 
from Africa and the Farsee slave-girls from Persia, even if 
outwardly converted to the Moslem faith. The countless 
progeny of such alliances, though ostensibly bred in the creed 
and practice of Islam, must have inherited much of the 
nationality of the mothers by whom they were nursed and 
brought up.^ The crowded harem, with its Divine sanction of 
servile concubinage, was also an evil school for the nsmg 
" gfeneration. Wealth, luxury, and idleness were under such 
circumstances provocative of a licence and indulgence which 
too often degenerated into debauchery. 
lntemp«r^ For, apart from the field of war and the strife of faction, 
sipationT idle and inactive. There was nothing to 

andde- relieve its sanctimonious voluptuousness. The hours not 

pravity. ^ 

spent in the harem were divided between listless conver- 
sation in the city knots and clubs, and formal prayers in 
the Mosque five times a day. Ladies no longer appeared 
in public excepting as they flitted along shrouded beneath 
* the veil.* The light and grace, the charm and delicacy, which 
their presence imparted to Arab society before Islam^vaifrgone, 
The soft warm colouring of nature, so beautifully portrayed in 
ancient Arabian song, was chilled and overcast. Games of 
chance, and such like amusements, common to mankind, 
were forbidden by law^ as stigmatised in the Coran ; even 
speculation was checked by the ban put upon ujterest for 
money lent. And so, Mussulman life, cut off, beyond the 
threshold of the harem, from the ameliorating influences of 
the gentler sex, began to assume that dreary, morose, and 
cheerless aspect which it has ever since retained.^ But 
nature is not thus to be pent up and trifled with; the 
rebound must come ; and with the rebound^ humanity, in 

* See The Cordn * Us Teachtnff and Precepts p ^ 
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casting off its shackles, b#Bt likewise through the barriers 
of the Faith. The gay youth of Islam, cloyed with this drill de- 
lights of the sequestered were tempted ♦hen they went 

abroad to evade the restrictions of their, oreeM, and to seek 
in the cup, in music, games, and dissipation the exdtement 
which the young and the light-hearted will demand* In the 
greater cities, intemperance and libertinism were rife. The 
canker spread, oftentimes the worse because concealed. The 
more senous classes of believer^ were scandahsed not only 
by amusements^ luxuries, and voluptuous hving, held to be 
inconsistent with their creed, but with immoralities of a 
kind which may not even be named. The development of 
this evil came later on, but the tares were already being 
sown even under the strict and puritanical Caliphate of 
Omar.' 

Such excesses were, however, for the present confined to Simplicity 
foreign parts At home, the first Caliphs, fortified by the domestic 
hallowed associations of Medina, and at a distance from the 
scenes of luxury and temptation, preserved the severe sim- 
plicity of ancient Arab life; This, it is true, was not mcon- 
sistent (as we see even in the case of Mahomet) with the 
uncontrolled indulgences of the harem. But as concerns the 
Calip]is ttelnselves, Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman, their 
lives m this respect were, considering the licence of Islam, 
temperate and mddest. Omar, we are told, had no passion 
for the sex. Before the Hegira, he contracted marriage 
with four wives, but two of these, prefemng to remain at 
Mecca, were thus separated from \iim. At Medina, he 
married five more, one of whom he divorced.® His last 

‘ For a description of tbe shameless demoralisation that prevailed, especially 
among the youth of Damascus and Baghdad, 1 must refer to the learned and 
elaborate woric of Hf von Kresier, Culturffeschtckte dea Orients unter dem 
Chal/tfen» 

> One of the wives was ti, captive maiden from Yemen, who, having, as 
his hond-maid, borne him a son and daughter, became, tpso facto, free No 
mei^tion is made of other slave-gixls in his harem , hut this afibrda no pre- 
sumption that he did not consort with such , for no aoeount is made of ser^o 
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marriage was in the eighth year ^ his Caliphate, vhen over 
fifty, perhaps nearer sixty, years of age. Three years before, 
he had married a granddaughter of sthe Prophet, under cir- 
cumstances which cast a curious light on his domestic ways. 
He conceived a liking for 0mm Kolthfim, the young un- 
mamed sister of Ayesha, through whom a betrothal was 
arranged. But Ayesha found that*the light-hearted damsel 
had no desire to wed the aged Caliph. In this dilemma 
she had recourse to Amru„ who undertook the task of 
breaking off the match. He broached the sjibject to Omar, 
who at first imagined that Amru wished the maiden for 
himself. ‘ Nay,’ said Amru, ‘ that I do not ; but she hath 
been bred indulgently in the family of her father Abu Bekr, 
and I fear that she may ill brook thine austere manners, and 
the gravity of thy household.’ ‘ But,’ replied Omar, ‘ I have 
already engaged to marry her; and how can I break it off^ ’ 
< Leave that to me,’ said Amru ; ‘ thou hast indeed a duty 
to provide for Abu Bekr’s family, but the heart of this maiden 
IS not with thee. Let her alone, and I will show thee a better 
than she, another 0mm Kolthum, even the daughter of Aly 
and Fatima, the granddaughter of the Prophet.’ So Omar 
married this other maiden, and she bore him a son and 
daughter ; but there was no eventual issue in this y^e,^ 
Many of those whose names we have been familiar with 
in the life of Mahomet were now dropping oflf the scene. 
Fatima, the daughter, and Safia, the aunt, of Mahomet, 
Zeinab his wife, and Mary his Coptic bond-maad, Yezid the 
son of Abu Sofian, Abu Obeida, Kh^id, and Bilal, and 
many others who bore a conspicuous part m the great rdle of 

ConcaUnee, and they are rarely or never mentioned, nnlem they chanced to 
bear o^kpring t • 

It wae his daughter from whom the tradition is derived that he had no 
special weakness for the sex, and marned chiefly for the sake of issue 

* In the tradition both the maidens are spoken of as 0mm KolthAm , but 
that must have been by anticipation, since they were so called as haying somr 
of that name 
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the Prophet’s hfe, had all passed away, and a new race was 
spnnging up in their place. 

Abu Sofian lumself survived till A.H. 32, and died aged 
eighty-eight years. One of his eyes he lost at the siege 
of Tayif, and the other at the battle of the Yermiik, so that 
he had long been blind. He divorced Hind, the mother 
of Muavia — she who ‘ chewed the liver ’ of Hamza at the 
battle of Ohod. As for her, we are told that, having received 
a loan from Omar, she supported herself by merchandise. 
What was the re^on of the divorce does not appear.' 

‘ On one occasion Hind repaired to Syria and warned Mu4via against 
giving money to his father, Abn Sofiiii, who was in need, lest he should incur 
the reproach of Omar and the people , and Mudvia accordingly sent him away 
with only one hundred dinars %ut tradition through Abbasside channels, 
begins now to take so strong and bitter a tingo of hatred against the Omeyyad 
family, that tales regkrO'r^ it mjst be received with caution 
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It was now the eleventh year of Omaris Cahphate, and 
though fifty-five years of age (according to others over sixty) 
he was full of vigour and vigilant in the discharge of the 
vast responsibilities that devolve^ upon him.^ In the last 
month of the twenty-third year of the Hegira, he journeyed, 
as was his wont, to Mecca ; and taking bn this occasion the 
Widows of Mahomet in his suite, performed with them the 
rites of the annual Pilgrimage. He had returned but a 
few days to Medina, when his reign came to a tragical and 
untimely end. 

A Persian slave, Feroze, called more familiarly Abu 
Lulu, had been brought by Moghira from Irac. Carried oflf 
a prisoner in his youth by. the Eomans, he Jhadjearly 
embraced Christianity, and now, captured from them by 
the Moslems, his fate was to endure a second captivity as 
Moghira’s slave. When the crowd of prisoners was marched 
into Medina from the battle of Nehavend (which is said 
to have been his birt*lipldce) he gave vent to his gnef ; 
the sight opened springs of tenderness long pent up, and 

> By some authorities he was now sizty-three , but this was a faTourite age 
with traditionists, being that at which the Prophet died (jmpr^, p. 119) Ho 
was bom before the * Sacnlegious War,' which lasted ten yearsi a d 580-590 
mfe qf Mahomet^ P* 14) , but his birth was probably at tiie end of the last 
great battle, which terminated that war This would make him twency-six 
at his oonversion, and fifty-five at his death If bom at the commencement of 
the War, he wotild now be ten years older The true dt^ may lie between the 
two extremes, and it is not unlikely that he was near sucty years of age at 
his death, 
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stroking the heads of the httle ones, he exclaimed : * Verily^ 

Omar hath consumed m/y bowels f * fie practised the trade 
of a carpenter ; and Moghira, as his owner, shared the profit. 

Meetmg Omar m the n^wkeb-plaoe,* he cried out, * Com- 
mander of the Faithful ! right me* of mj wrong, for verily 
Moghira hath assessed me heavily.’ * At how much ? * asked 
the Cahph. ‘At two d&hems a day.’ ‘And what is thy 
trade ? ’ ‘A carpenter, designer, and worker m iron.’ ‘ It 
IS not much,’ replied Omar, ‘ fqjr a clever artificer like thee. 

1 am told thaj: thou couldst make for me a mill driven 
by the wmd.’ 'It is true.’ ‘Come then,’ contmued the 
Caliph, ‘ and make me such a mill that shall be driven by 
the wind.’ ‘ If spared,’ said the captive in a surly voice, ‘ I 
will make a mill for thee, the fiime whereof shall reach 
from the East even to the far West ; ’ and he went on his way. 

Omar remarked, as* he passed on, the sullen demeanour of 
Abu Lulfi: — ‘That slave,’ he said, ‘spoke threateningly to 
me just now.’ * 

Next morning, when the people assembled in the Great Omar 
Mosque for the early matin prayer, Abu Lulfi mingled with wo^c^ 
the front rank of the worshippers. Omar entered, and, as 
was customary with the Imam who led the prayers, took his 

^ 'Mbg^lia, when recently appointed to KAfa, may have left him at Medina , 
or, more likely, he may have accompanied his master from KAfo to the HejAs, 

It being the seaeon of fiilgrimage when the goFoniore presented themselves 

^ The fbllowing story is told even by the earliest aubhonties — K4b (the 
converted Jewish doctor, of whom mention has been made already) came to 
the Caliph and said, *Omar, thou hast but three days to live’ * Strange,’ 
said Omar, * for I feel quite well and strong * * Nevertheless,’ continued Kab, 

* thus and%hu8 1 find it foretold in the TowrSt ’ Next day he came again, and 
told^mar he had but two days left After he was struck down, Kab came to 
TiBit him, and Omar said, on this occasion, to those about him, — * Kab spake 
the truth,* adding this couplet— 

JSiAh warned me that In three I ehoold die , in the projjdiecy of E&b there Is no 

doubt, 

1 tear not death , and verUy 1 am dying , but the fear of the wolf Idlloweth in its wake. 

For wo^ (leib) some read nn (sanb). It is difficult to say what can hare gi<^en 
nse to this strange tradition Possibly Kab, seeing the sullen and threatening 
attitude ai Abu Lulii, may hare warned hun accordingly. 
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stand in advance of the congregation, having his back 
towards them. He had no sooner called out the first words, 
AUah AHar^ than Abu Lulfi rushed upon him, and with a 
sharp blade inflicted six wounds in different parts of his 
body. Then he ran wildly about, killing some and wounding 
others, and at last stabbed himself to death. Omar, who 
had fallen to the ground, was borne into his house, which 
adjoined the Mosque, sufliciently composed to desire that 
Abd al Rahman should proc^d with the service. When it 
was ended, Omar summoned him to his bedside, and signified 
his intention of nominating him to the Caliphate. * Is this 
obligatoiy upon me ? ’ inquired Abd al Rahman. ‘ Nay, by the 
Lord 1 ’ said Omar, ‘ thou art free.’ ‘ That being so,’ he replied, 
‘ I never will accept the burden.’ ' ^ Then stanch my wound,’ 

said the dying Caliph (for life was ebbing fast through a great 
gash below the navel), ‘ and stay me while I commit my 
trust unto a company of men that were faithful unto their 
Prophet, and with whom their Prophet was well pleased.’ 
So he named, together with Abd al Rahman, other four, 
namely Aly, Othman, Zobeir, and Sdd, as the chiefest among 
the Companions of Mahomet, to be the electors of his 
successor, and called them to his bedside. When they 
appeared, he proceeded thus — ^'Wait for your brother Tarlha 
(who was absent for the moment from Medina) three days ; if 
he arrive, take him for the sixth ; if not, ye* are to decide the 
matter between you.’ Then, addressing each in turn, he 
warned them of the grave responsibility attaching to their 
office as Electors, and the danger to the elected one qf favour- 
ing unduly his own clan and family. ^ 0 Aly, if the choice 
fell upon thee, see that thou exalt not the Beni Hashim 
above their fellows. And thou, Othman, if thou art elected, 

* It 18 possible that Abd al Bahmdn’s subsequent renunciation of the 
Caliphate in the romiug conelaTe maj hare led to the tradition of this sup- 
posed conversation with Omar , but I give the tradition as I find it, and the 
tacts as stated m the text are not in themselves imparobable. 
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or S4d, beware that thou set not thy kinsmen over the 
necks of men. Arise, go forth, deliberate and then decide. 
Meanwhile Soheib shall lead the public jMayers*'* When 
they had departed, he called AbuTalha, a warrior of note, to 
him ; * ‘ Go, stand/ he said, ‘ before their door, and suffer 
no man to enter in unto them ^ After a while he proceeded 
solemnly, addressing those around him : — * To him who 
shall succeed, give it as my dying bequest that he be kind 
to the Men of this city, whiah gave a home to us and to 
the Faith ; that he make much of their virtues, and pass 
lightly by their faults. And bid him treat well the Arab 
tribes, for verily they are the backbone of Islam ; the tithe 
that he taketh from them, let him give it back unto the 
same for the nourishmetit of their poor. And the Jews and 
Chnstians, let \im faithfully fulfil the covenant of the 
Prophet with them.® 0 Lord, I have finished my course. 
And now to him that cometh after me I leave the kingdom 
and the Caliphate firmly stablished and at peace.^ Then he 
lay down quietly and rested for a time. 

After a while he bade his son go forth, and see who it 
was that had wounded him. Being told that it was Abu 
Lulu, he exclaimed : — ‘ Praise be to the Lord that it was not 
one who^had ever bowed down before Him, even once, in 

prayer ^ Now, Abdallah, my son, go in unto Ayesha, and 

• 

* The selection of Soheib was, no doubt, made advisedly It wiU be re- 

membered that Mahomet is thought to have, in a manner, pointed out Abu 
Bekr as his successor by nominating him, wlv>n he was himself laid aside, to 
preside at^he public prayers Soheib had, of course, no pretensions to the 
office He had been a slave at Mecca, but was much revered because of his 
early conversion p 72) So his appointment on this occa- 

sion was very suitable 

^ A stalwart warrior Mahomet used to say that in the held, the voice of 
Abu Talha was better than a ^ousand men At Honein he slew twenty of 
the enemy with his own hand 

* Some traditions omit the words 'Jews and Christians,’ giving thus to 
the sentence a general bearing , but the mention of oovimnt or treattea would 
seem to imply that tribes or people were meant other than Mahometans , and 
the best supported traditions are as in the text. 
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ask her leave that I be buned m her chamber by the side of 
the Froj^iet, and by the side of Aba Bekr. If she refuse, 
thmi bury me by the other Moslems, in the graveyard of 
fiadkt.* And hst thee, Abdallah, if they disagree ’ (for he too 
was to have a voice in the election) * then be thou with the 
majonty ; or, if the votes be equal, then choose thou that 
side on which is Abd al Bahm&n. Isow let the people come 
in.’ Crowds had assembled at the door; and, permission 
having been given, they apprc^hed to make obeisance. As 
they passed m and out, Omar asked whether any lead- 
ing man bad joined in conspiring against bum. ‘ Tbe Lord 

• forbid ! ’ was the loud response of all, in horror at the very 
wcml. 

Omar’a Among the rest, Aly came forward to inquire ; and as 
he sat by the bedside, the son of Abbas came up. Omar, 
who dreaded the factious spirit of the latter, said : ‘ 0 Ibn 
Abb&s, art thou with me in this matter ? ’ He signified 
assent, whereupon Omar added earnestly : ‘ See that thou 
deceive me not, thou and thy fellows.® Now, Abdallah, my 
son, raise up my head from the pillow, and then lay it gently * 
on the ground : * peradventure the Lord may in mercy take 
me thus, this night, for I fear the horrors of the nsing sun.* 

A physician gave him to drink of date-water ; bu^it oozf d 
through the wound unchanged ; and so also with a draught 
of milk. Which when the physician sawj he said ; ‘ I per- 
ceive that the wound is mortal : make now thy testament, 0 

’ Backi al Gliarcad For thi& burjing-ground, see L^fe of Mdhomet^ p 208 

* Theie is the tradition of a long conversation between Ibn fkbb&s and 
Omar, in 'which the former pressed the right of his family to the Caliphate , 
and Omar answered, attributing the claim to envy The whole is a mwe Abbas- 
side invention , for neither Aly nor Abb&s, nor any one of the house of Hdshim, 
ipeems even to have dreamed of any such pretension till after tbe dissensions 
which broke out after Omar’s death Fdttha was the <mly discontented 
persoDi and that, as we have seen, was about the property left ]by the Prophet 

• withh^d from her by Abu Bekr, not about any claim to the Ocdiphate 

* As in the Omental style, the bed» or matting, was spread upon the ground* 
Abd^ah had but to raise his father’s head and rmnove it <mtside the 
pittow , so placiag it on the ground, and afterwards raising vsjgsm his lap 
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Commander of the Faithful.’ * That,* iKud Omar, * have I done 
already.’ As he lay, his head resting oft tiie bosom of his 
son, he recited this coftplet : — 

It had gone hard with .my soul, if I had not bemi • Hostmn ; 

But venly all the appom^ prayers have I ohserred, and ftsted. 

And so, m a low voice, *he kept repeating the name of tho Xot. 3, 
Lord, and the short Moslem creed, until his spmt passed ^ 
away. It was the 26th of Hijj, the 23rd year of the 
Hegira. He had reigned for the space of ten years and a 
halt.* 

So died Omar, next to the Prophet the greatest in the AchioTe- 
kingdom of Islam; for it was all withm these ten years that, othis 
his wisdom, patience, aod vigour, the dominion was achieved C^>phato 
over Syria, Egynt, and Persia, nhich Islam has ever since 
mamtained. Abil Bekr beat down the apostate tnbes ; but at 
his death the armies of Islam had but just crossed the Syrian 
frontier. Omar began his reign the master only of Arabia. 

He died the Caliph of an empire embracing Persia, Fgypt, 
and some of the fairest provinces of the Byzantme throne. 

Yet throughout this marvellous fortune he never lost the 
equipoise of a wise and sober judgment, nor exalted himself 
^bove pie frugal and fanyhar style of the Arab Chief. 

‘ Where is the Cahph ? ’ would the visitor from distant pro- 
vinces mquire, as he looked around the court of the Great 
Mosque ; and all the while the monarch sat m homely guise 
before him. 

The features, of Omar’s life il requires but few hues to lohancter 
sketch. Simphcity and duty were his guiding pnnciples. 
Impaxtiahty and devotion characterised the discharge of his 
great office; and the responsibihty so weighed upon him 

* Some traditions give tfae date of fais death thiee days later, i e ta the lost 
day of Dsnl Hyj This, no donbt, arises from that having been the date on 
which the new Caliph was chosen, and Omar's reign is conventionally spdcen of 
M also lasting up to that day— the last day of the year a.h 23 Thero is 
another tradition diot he wae wounded on Wednesday, 23rd of Dsul Hi]], and 
boned on the Sunday fidlowiag, i.e. on the 27th. 
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that at times he would exclaim, ‘ O that my mother had 
not borne me; would that I had been this stalk of grass 
instead! ’ Of a fiery and impatient ‘‘temper, he was noted 

c 

in his youth, and even during the later days of the Prophet’s 
life, as the stern advocate of vengeance. Ever ready to un- 
sheathe the sword, it was he who, after the battle of Bedr, 
advised that the prisoners should all be put to death. But 
age, as well as weight of oflBce, had mellowed the asperity of 
his nature.^ His sense of justice was strong. And excepting 
the treatment of Khalid, whom he pursuejf with an un- 
generous resentment, no act of tyranny or injustice is 
recorded against him ; and even in this matter his enmity 
took its rise in Khalid’s unscrupulous treatment of a fallen 
foe. The choice of his captains and governors was free from 
favouritism ; and (the appointment of Moghira and Ammar 
excepted) singularly fortunate. The different tribes and 
bodies m the empire, representing interests the most diverse, 
];eposed m his integrity the utmost confidence, and his 
strong arm maintained the discipline of law and empire. 
A certain weakness is discernible m his change of governors 
at the factious seats of Bussorah and Kufa. But even so, 
the conflicting claims of Bedouin and Coreish were kept by 
him m check, and never dared to disturb Islam till" he hSfl 
passed away. The more distinguished of the Companions he 
kept around him at Medina, partly, no doubt, to strengthen 
his counsels, and partly (as he would say) from unwilhngness 
to lower their dignity by placing them m an office subordinate 
to himself.^ Whip in hand, he perambulated the streets and 

' Bil41 used to say that the only way to soothe Omar, when in a rage, was 
to recite in his hearing passages from the Cor&n, which invariably assuaged 
his wrath. This may, perhaps, hare reference tp the period of hie COB'V ersion, 
when having struck his sister, and made blood to how, he was moved to re- 
pentance by the reading of a Sura (See L\fe of Mahomet, p 96 ) 

* Such were Abd al Itahm&n, Zobeir, Othm&n, Aly, and Talha The tradi- 
tion as given the Secretniy of Wackidy (fol 23d) may also mean that he 
was unwilling to sully their name by subjecting them to the sordid surround- 
ings and assocuiUons of pirovincial government. 
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markets of Medina, ready to pnnish the offenders on the 
spot ; and lU became a proverb, Omac’e whip is more 
terrible than another’s* sword.’ But with all this he was 
tender-hearted, and numberless acts of kindness are recoirded, 
such as rehevmg the wants of the widow and the&therless.^ 

Omar was the first who assumed the title Aftieer al 
Momenin, or ‘ Commander of the Faithful.’ Caliph (Succes- Com- 
sor) of the Prophet of the Lord, was, he said, ‘ too long and of the 
cumbersome a name, while the other was easier and more 
fit for common use.’ 


According to’ his desire, Omar was buried side by side Banal of 
with the Prophet and Abu Bekr, in the chamber of Ayesha. 

Soheib, as presiding over the public prayers, performed the 
funeral service, and th^ five Electors, with Abdallah, the 
Gahph’s son, lowe' ed the body into its last resting-place. 

The Moslem annalist may well sigh as he bids farewell F^tion 
to the strong and single-minded Caliph ; and enters on the m pro- 
troubled sea of self-seeking faction, stnfe, and schism, which 
opens with the Cahphate of his successor. 


^ Thus, for example, while loumeying in Arabia in the year of famine, he 
came upon a poor woman, seated, with her hungry and weeping children, round 
a fire, whereon was an empty pot Omar ran on to tlie next village, procured 
bread and meat, Ailed the pot, and epoked an ample meal , leaving the little 
on9El laughiilg and at play 
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ELECTION OF OTHMAN. 

DZUL HUJ, AH. XXIII— MOHARBAM, AH XXIX. 

NOVEMBER, AD 644. 

I 

What arrangement Omar might have made for a successor, 
had his end come lees suddenly upon him, it is perhaps un- 
necessary to inquire. But some more defimte choice he 
would, in all probabihty, have signided. We know that the 
perils of disunion hung heavily on his mind. The unbridled 
arrogance of the numerous powerful tubes settled in Kufa 
and Bussorah, flushed with the glory and the spoils of war, 
was already felt a danger; while family rivalries amongst 
the Coreish themselves were beginning to weaken their hold 
over the people which had hitherto been absolute. So much 
is plain, that (Abd al Rahman perhaps excepted) Omar saw 
none amongst them endowed with sufficient power and 
influence, alter his death, to hold the reins of gov.emmept. 
There was none, at least, so prominent as to take the acknow- 
ledged lead. Again, the mode of nomination or election 
proper to Islam, was as yet all uncertain. Abu Bekr had on 
hiB death-bed named Omar his successor ; but the higher 
precedent of Mahomet, who appointed no one to^take his 
place, but simply named Abu Bekr, when he fell sick, to lead 
the prayers, was doubtful. Had Abu Obeida been yet alive, 
Omar declared that he would have chosen him • ‘and the 
succession now offered to Abd al Rahm&n was (as we have 
seen) declined. Weak and fisint from the assassin’s dagger, 
the emergency came upon the dying Caliph alt(^ether un- 
prepared to meet it. So, relieving himself of Ihe responn- 
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bility, be fell upon the expedient of nominating the six 
cbiefest Companions, <m one or oth^ of whom he knew that 
the choice most needs Ml, to be the Electors df a successor 
from amongst themsdiveB. These were Abd al Rahm&n, 

Othm&n, Aly, S&d, Zobeir, and Talha. A seventh was added 
in the person of his son Abdallah, who, himself excluded 
from election,' was (in case the conclave were divided) to 
have the easting vote ; and this his frither desired him to 
give on whichever side Abd al Bahm&n might be. Talha was 
absent, and did -not return until the election had been made. 

Omar hoped, no doubt, that the Successor thus chosen Charaeter 
would be strong in the support of his Electors. But he had 
not calculated on the frailly of human nature ; and sdifish 
ends proved more powerful than loyalty to Islam. Abd al 
Bahman was the only real patriot amongst them. Talha, 

Zobeir, and S&d, not yet beyond the age of fifty, had none of 
them any special reason to aspire to the Cahphate. They 
were all warriors of renown. Zobeir was closely related to 
the Prophet. S&d was the nephew of Mahomet’s mother ; 
but his recall from Kiifa (although Omar had declared it to 
involve no discredit) could not but m some measure tarnish 
the fame of the conqueror of Medam. Aly, a few years 
younger, >had by far the strongest claims of kmship (what- 
ever these might be) ; for he was at once the son of lllahomet’s 
uncle, the widowed husband of Patima, and the father of 
the Prophet’s only surviving grandsons. He had hitherto, 
from his inactive temperament, remained passive at the 
Caliph’s tfourt ; but, possessed of a quick and high intelli- 
gence, he had ever held a distinguished place in the couBBels 

^ Wben some one |>ropo8ed his son Abdallah, Omar was angry and dedated 
that the gOTemment had been long enough in his family * Beaides' (aHnding 
apparently to some ecandal in his domestic life) * how could 1 appoint a man 
who wae eo weak as not to divorce his wife?’ They say, aleo, that Omar once 
praised $U^lIn« the freedmap of Hodaeifa, elain at Yemtoa, as one who wonld 
have been fit the Caliphate—* a man beloved of the l^het, and a lover 
of the Lord’ Bat this cOoldonly have been asa mere £gare of speech 
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of Omar. The time was now come, when, in the absence of 
any leading competitor, his claims could no longer fail to be 
recogmsed by those around him ; or,cWithout want of spirit, 
to be asserted by himself. Othman was the only real rival. 
His years carried weight, for he was now close on seventy. 
Handsome and attractive in person and carnage, he gamed 
the hand of Eockeya, the Prophei’s daughter. She died 
while the battle of Bedr was being fought. Shortly after, 
he married her sister 0mm * Kolthum ; and when she, too, 
died, Mahomet used to say he loved Othman so dearly 
that, if another daughter had remained, he would have given 
her also to him. But with all this, his character had vital 
defects. Of a close and selfish disposition, his will was soft 
and yielding. And of all the competitors, Othman probably 
had the least capacity for dominating the unruly elements of 
the Moslem empire. 

The Electors, when apiiointed by Omar, retired at once to 
an adjoinmg chamber, and forthwith fell into such loud and hot 
discussion, that Abdallah exclaimed, ‘ Good heavens ^ all this 
tumult, and my father still alive Omar, overhearing it, 
desired that they should wait till his decease, and then again 
assemble. So after his death and burial, Micdad, a veteran 
citizen appointed by the deceased Caliph to the duty,,gatheBed 
the Electors m the treasury chamber attached to Ayesha’s 
house, Abu Talha keeping watch at the dohr with a guard of 
fifty men.* Omar’s order was that the choice should not be 
delayed beyond the third day, so that his successor might be 
declared by the fourth at latest , and he signified tli^ urgency 
of the business in the empue’s interest, by saying that if the 

1 Others sa} that the eonclaTe was held m the house of Miswar, a citizen 
of Medina, and that there Abd al Balimkn spent the last deciswc night 
an separate conference with Aly and then with Othm&n For MicdAd, see 

of Mahometf p 239 Moghira and Amm are characteristically said to 
have sat at the door of the house to make it appear as if they, too, had had a 
hand in the election Amru had probably come to Medina with the other 
governors on pilgrimage. 
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minority then resisted, they should be beheaded on the 
spot. When the Electors came together, each pressed hotly 
the claim of his own patty, and two days were wasted in tm- 
profitable wranghng. Abd al Eahm&n spent his nights in 
visitmg the leading citizens, and the governors and chief men 
from the provinces (who^ having come for the yearly pilgrim- 
age, had not yet departed to their several posts) and in 
sounding their views. On the third day, Abu Talha warned 
the Electors that he would all<fw no further delay, and that 
the decision must be come to by the following mormng. To 
bring the matter, therefore, to an issue, Abd al Sahman offered 
to forego his own claim to the Caliphate, if only the rest would 
abide by his decision. They all agreed but Aly, who at first 
was silent. At last Aly laid : ‘ First give me thy word that 
thou wilt not reg<i»rl^kith nor kin, but the right alone and the 
people’s weal.’ ‘ And I,’ rejoined Abd al Rahman, * ask thee first 
to give me thy troth that thou wilt abide by my choice, and 
against all dissentients wilt support the same.’ Aly assented, 
and thus the matter rested m the hands of Abd al Rahman. 

That night Abd al Rahman did not close his eyes. The 
contest was narrowed between the houses of Hashim and 
Omeyya, in the persons of Aly and Othman, and their in- 
fliwnee with the electoral bcSly was fairly equal.^ Abd al 

* For the two rival flimilios see Z/fe of Mahomet^ pp xz and zzvin The 
Electors were, m reality, selected very evenly Zobeir was cousin to Aly both 
on the father’s side and the mother’s Sad and Abd al Balimdn belonged to 
the Beni Zohra, a distant branch of Coreishite descent S4d, however, 
was likewise the nephew of Mahomet’s mother, Amina Some say that he 
voted for OAmkn , others that, being pressed by Aly, he went over to his 
side Talha was of the Beni Taym, the clan of Abu Bekr The impartiality 
of Abd al Bahmkn is impugned by the partisans of Aly, as being the brother- 
in law of Othmiln, whose uterine sister he married , and this probably was the 
^relationship hinted at by Aly m hig appeal to Abd al Rahmkn 

We are getting now into the full flood of Abbasside tradition, which becomes 
entirely partisan and untrustworthy, with the view of exalting the claims of the 
Prophet’s family and defaming the Omeyyads Of this class of traditions iif 
the following —Aly complained to Abbks that he was sure to be outvoted in 
the condave because Skd would go with his kinsman Abd al Bdimkn, and vote 
for OthmAn, brotheivin-law of the latter , and that then, the votes being equally 
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Bahm&n was closeted with each of the Electors alone in turn. 
Zobeir was in fiivour of Aly ; how S4d voted is not certain. 
With Aly and Othman, separately, Ahd 8-1 Rahman was long 
in secret conference. Each pressed his own claim , but each 
also admitted the claim of the other to be the next in weight 
to his own. The morning broke upon them thus engaged ; 
and now the nomination must be made. 

The Great Mosque overflowed with expectant worshippers, 
who crowded in unusual number to the morning service. Abd 
al Rahman addressed them thus — ‘The people think that 
the governors, chiefs, and captains should,* without further 
waiting, return to their respective posts. Wherefore advise 
me now m this matter.’ Ammar, the late governor of Kufa, 
said: ‘If it be thy desiie that there be no division m the 
land, then salute Aly, Caliph ^ ’ and Micdad affirmed the same. 
‘Nay,’ cned Abu Sarh, ‘if it be thy desire that there be 
no division, then salute Othman ^ ’ and Abu Rabia affirmed 
the same. Ammar turned contemptuously on Abu Saih; 
who, repaying scorn with scorn, said: ‘And pray, Ammar, 
how long hast thou been counsellor to the Moslems ^ Let 
the Beni Hashim and Omeyya speak for themselves.’ But 
Ammar would not be silent, and, continuing to press the 
claims of Aly, asked why the government should pass away 
from the Prophet’s line. Whereupon one of the Beni 
Makhzum (a Coreishite tribe) cried angrily . ‘ Thou passest 
beyond thy bounds, 0 son of Sommeyya ; who art thou, thus to 
counsel the Goreish ? ’ ' S^d, seeing that the strife was 

divided , Abd al Rahm&n would havo the casting-vote On tlus Abb^s reproached 
Aly for having neglected the advice, given b} him nowand on former occasions, 
to claim the Caliphate as his nghtt and to have nothing to do with electors or 
arbitration He had told him years before to demand the Caliphate from 
Mahomet, and ho had neglected to do so. * And now/ said AbbAs, ' the Cali- 
phate will leave our family for ever * All tins is patent £a.bncation 

' The Beni Makhzum was a powerful branch of ^e Coreish, but far re- 
moved by descent from the clan of HAahim, and having little sympathy with 
it. It was KhAlid’s tnbe To understand the taunte here bandied, it must 
be remembered that Abu Sarh (his proper name is Abdallah Ibn Abu Sarh) was 
the foster-brother of OthmAn, and bore a bad repute (aa we aball see below) 
as having deceived Mahomet, and been proscribed at the capture of Mecca. 
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waxing wann, said to Abd al Eabman : ‘ Finish thy work at 
once, or the flames of discord will burst forth.’ * Silence, ye 
people ^ ’ cned Abd al Salman — ‘Be quiet, or ye will bring evil 
upon yourselves. The determination of this matt^ resteth 
with me.’ So saying, he called Aly to the front, and thus ad- 
dressed him : ‘ Dost thou bind thyself by the covenant of the 
Lord, to do all according to the Book of the Lord, the example 
of the Prophet, and the precedent of his Successors ? ’ ‘ I hope,’ 
responded Aly, ‘ that I should da so , I will act according to 
the best of my knowledge and ability.’ Then he put the same 
question to Othman, who answered unconditionally, — ‘ Yea, 

I will.’ Whereupon, either dissatisfied with Aly’s hesitating 
answer, or having already decided in his mind against him, 

Abd al Rahman raised hts face toward heaven, and takmg 
Othman by the r uid, prayed thus aloud . — ‘ 0 Lord, do thou 
hearken now and bear me witness. Verily the burden that 
IS around my neck, the same I place around the neck of 
Othman.’ So saying, he saluted him as Caliph, and all the 
people followed his example. 

It was the first day of the new year, the twenty-fourth of OthmAn’s 
the Hegira. After receiving the homage of the people, address^*^ 
a process in which two or three days were occupied, Othman 
ascended tjhe pulpit, and made a brief and modest speech.' 

‘ The first attempt,’ he said, ‘ was always difficult, for he was aj) 644 
unused to speak in public. It would be his duty in the 
future to address them, and the Lord would teach him.’ 

Though Aly, hke the rest, took the oath of allegiance to AJy swears 
OthmS-n, jpt his party were much displeased, and he himself 
upbraided Abd al Rahman bitterly with the desire to k^ep 
the supreme power out of the Prophet’s house and brother- 
hood. ‘Beware,’ said A^d a! RahmS.n, with a prophetic 

AmmAT (as has been stated before) was son of a bond-woman called Som- 
meyya. See on tibe tradition of her martyrdom, Life of Mahme^ (Ist ed.), 
vd 11 p. 126 

' The inangozal address was dAhrered on the 8rd Moharram or Nov 10, 
the mterval between the election and speech at installation being presnmaldy 
taken up m receiving the oath of allegiance fsom all peeaent at lUndina. 

u % 
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earning : <take heed lest, thus speaking, thou makest not a 
vay against thyself, whereof thou shalt repent hereafter.’ 
And so Aly passed out with the words of Joseph on his lips ; 
* Surely patience becometh me. The Lord is my helper 
agamst that which ye devise.’ * Shortly after, Talha returned 
to Medina. OthnuLn acquainted him with what had happened. 
As his vote would have ruled the majority, Othm&n declared 
that if he dissented, he was prepared even then to resign the 
Caliphate. But on leanung that all the people had agreed, 
Talha also swore allegiance. ' 

The choice The choice of Abd al Bahman laid the seeds of disaster 
Islam at large, and for the Gahphate in particular. It 
lelaiD, but to dissensions which for years bathed the Moslem world 
good faith in blood, threatened the very exiiftence of the fedth, and to 
this day divide believers in a hopeless and embittered schism. 
iBut Abd al Rahman could hardly have anticipated the wanton, 
fweak, and wavering policy of Othman which slowly but 
f surely brought such results about. There is no reason to 
think that, in discharging his functions as Umpire, he acted 
otherwise than loyally and for the best.* 

An embarrassing incident followed immediately on the 


> Quoted from the CorAn, Sura xii 19 

* His attitude in discharging the invidious task was that of a^’lojal and Un- 
selfish patriot He disclaimed the Caliphate for himself Nig{it and day 
engaged unceasingly in canvassing the sentiments of (the leading chiefs, he did 
his best to compose the antagonistic claims of the selfish Electors What was 
the immediate cause of his action when in the Mosque he nominated OthmAn, 
it 18 not possible to say Abbasside traditions assume that the cause was the 
conscientious scruples of Aiy in hesitating to swear that he would follow 
strictly the precedents of Abu Bekr and of Omar in his conducts of the CSali- 
phate The GorAn and the precedent of Mahomet he would imphoitly obey, 
but the precedent of the first Caliphs only so far as he agreed in the same 
|ln the tenor of the traditions relating how Abd al BahmAn first questioned Aly 
Und then OthmAn, and m their replies, I h^ly find sufficient ground fbr this 
Ras sumption , and it looks very much of a piece with the Abbasside fabncations 
of the day One tradition ascnbes the hesitancy of Aly to the cunning counsel 
of Amru, who, beforehand, advised him not to give a direct reply, lest Abd al 
BidunAn should think him too grasping, ^le he advised OthmAn to answer 
unconditionally— as if Aly were so simple as to have been caught by such 
transparent guile. 
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acoessioii of Othnuin. Some one told Obeidallah, son of the 
deceased Galiph, that Abu Lul^ had been seen some days 
before m pnvate converse with Hormuz&n the Persian prince, 
and with a Christian slave belonging to S&d; and that when 
surprised the three separated, dropping a pcsuard such 
as that with which the assassm had wounded Omar. Bashly 
assuming a conspiracy,* the infuriated son rushed with 
drawn sword to avenge his father’s death, and slew both 
the prmce and the slave. S&d, incensed at the loss of his 
slave, seized Obevlallah, still reeking with his victims’ blood, 
and earned him,* as the murderer of a believer (for Hor- 
muzan had professed the Moslem faith) before the Cahph. 

A council was called. There was not a tittle of evidence, 
or presumption even, against the prmce. Aly dehvered his 
opimon that, aocordmg to the law of God, Obeidallah must 
be put to death, as having slam a believer without due cause. 
Others were shocked at the proposal ; — ‘ But yesterday,’ they 
said, ‘ the Commander of the Faithful was slam, and to-day 
thou wilt put his son to death’’ Moved by the appeal, 
OthmfLn assumed the responsibihty of naming a money com- 
pensation m heu of blood, and this he paid himself. Some 
feehng was excited, and people said that the Cahph was 
already departing from the stnet letter of the law. Zi&d ibn 
Lebid, a poet of Medina, satirised both the murderer and the 
Cahph who had let’ Kim off, m stinging verse. But he was 
silenced ; the matter dropped, and there is no reason to think 
that m the end Othman’s action was generally disapproved.’ 

One o^the first acts by which Othman signalised his acces- 
sion was to mcrease the stipends of the chief men all round, 
by the addition to each of one hundred dirhems. The act, 
no doubt, was popular, bi^: it ^ve promise of extravagance 
in the new administration. 

> Alj, however, maintained his view, and sought, when he became Caliph, 
to give practical effect to it. He searched for Obeidallah, and would, we ore 
told, have put him to death But Obeidallah made his escape to ISyrta, where 
he was safe under the rule of Mu4via 
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CHAPTER 3fXX. 

C&LIPHATE OF OTHMAE. QENEBAL BEVIEW. 

AH XXIV— HiXV AD 646-666 

t 

Having now traced the progress of Islam to its firm estab- 
lishment in the world, 1 do not propose to pursue the 
history of its conquests and further spread, otherwise than 
in a very brief and general way ; but shall confine what re- 
mains of this work chiefiy to a review of the facts bearing 
on the dynastic issues of the Cahphate. 

The reign of Othman lasted twelve years. It is usual to 
say that the first six were popular, and the last six the reverse ; 
that IS to say, that, during the latter half, the tide turned, 
and, discontent ripening into sedition, the storm burst at 
length with fatal force upon the aged Cahph. This is true 
if we look at the outward appearance. But m reality the 
causes of unpopularity were busily at work from the vtary 
beginnmg. These were twofold : first, antagonism between 
the Arab nation at large and the Coreish ; seeondly, jealousy 
between the house of Hishim, and that of Abd Sfiems (the 
Omeyyads) to which Othmdn and Muavia belonged. 

The Arab soldiery, flushed with the glory and* the fruits 
of victory, were scattered all over the empire. In Syna, they 
were held m check by the powerful hand of Muivia, whose 
authority was strengthened by the larger settlement there than 
'elsewhere of mfluential citizens from Mecca and Medina. In 
eveiy other province, conscious of their power, the Arab tnbes 
were rapidly gettmg the bit between their teeth. Their arro- 
gant and frctious qnrit found its focus at and Bussorah 
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in both of which cities, indeed, it had already ominously 
shown itself during the reign of Omar ; for e^en he had not 
been able effectually to^curb it tbore. Impatience of control 
on the part of the Arabs was based partly cm the spread of 
Islam having been due to the prowess of their arms; and 
partly on the brotherhood of the faith, in virtue of which 
all believers, and speciaAy those of Arab blood, stood on the 
common ground of civil equality. The Caliph, it is true, as 
successor to the Prophet, was absolute, uncontrolled by any 
constitutional aythonty whatever. But even h% yielding to 
the sentiment, not only took counsel on all critical occasions 
with the leading men around him, but, as a rule, held him- 
self bound by the popular voice at large, and enjoined the 
same upon his lieutenants in the provinces. And so it was 
that in the recall of Sad, the arraigning of Abu Musa, and 
other concessions ^o the clamour of the citizens of Bussorah 
and K^tfa, Omar had already set a baneful lesson to his 
successor, and given to those constituencies a foretaste of 
power which they were not slow to take advantage of. Thus 
the turbulent spint grew from day to day — a spirit of opposi- 
tion to all authonty, and of impatience in particular of the 
pretensions of the Coreish. 

.. ^ The second cause, though less threatening to Islam, was 
more insidious, and fraught with greater danger to the 
Caliphate and the person of Othman himself. Had the 
Coreish rallied loyally around the throne, the Arab factions 
might have been nipped in the bud. But the weakness of 
Othman^ and the partiality with which he favoured his own 
friends and relatives, stirred the jealousy of the house of 
Hashim, which began vaunting the claims of Aly and the Pro- 
phet’s family, and depreciating the Omeyyad branch to which 
the Caliph belonged. That branch, unfortunately for the 
Omeyyads, had been the tardiest to recogmse the mission of 
Mahomet ; and the kinsmen on whom Othman now lavished 
his favours had been the most inveterate m their opposition 
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to it. Every tmfavotirable expression uttered by the Prophet 
daring that penod of bitter enmity rras now raked up against 
them, and used to blacken their names, and to cast discredit 

f 

on a goverameEt which promoted them to power and honour. 
Thus the Coreish were divided ; rivalry paralysed their mflu- 
ence, and Ot^^ lost the support which would otherwise 
have enabled him to check the machinations of the Arab 
malcontents. Still worse, Aly and his party lent themselves 
to the disloyal policy of the Bedouin faction, which was fast 
sapping the foundations of the Caliphate, and which, as Aly 
should have foreseen, would in the end recoil against him- 
self.! 

It was not, however, till the later part of Othman’s reign 
that these influences, though early a];, work, assumed danger- 
ous prominence. Their retardation was in great measure 
due to the military operations, which, bifsily pursued in all 
directions by the Moslem arms, diverted attention from 
domestic trouble. Campaigns were annually prosecuted, 
with more or less vigour, throughout the twelve years of 
Othman’s Caliphate. A very brief outline of them will 
suffice. 

In Persia, as we have soon, the Mussulman invasion had 
resulted hitherto rather in the. dispersion of great armie^ 
than in the effectual reduction of the country. Most of the 
provinces resented the first imposition of -tHbute, and rose 
agamst their new masters, one after another, in repeated 
and sometimes long-continued rebellion. Expeditions were 
time after time equipped from Eufa and Bussorah to crush 
these nsings, from the Caspian Sea and the Oxus to the shores 
of the Indian Ocean, and even as far as Kabul.* It was not 


^ From this point begin the rough waters of the great cataclysm. Tradi- 
tion becomes deeply affected by faction, especially the envenomed shafts of the 
parly of Aly and the Abbassides, under cover of which they bult up their pre- 
tensions, and, in the end, succeeded in supfdanting the Omeyyad dynasty. The 
evidenoot therefore, must be received with caution as we go along 

> KAbul IB said to have been first attacked a h. 24. The early Moslemb 
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till near the close of OthmS^n’s reign that the Moslem yoke 
was firmly settled on the neck of Persia. In the eighth year a h 
of his Cahphate, Yezd^ird died ; and thereafter, though in 65*2. 
a desultory and sporadic fashion opposition might still sur- 
vive, anything like national or dynastic antagonism was at 
an end. Success, indeed, did not invariably attend the 
Moslem arms. The pibgress, on the whole, was steadily 
forward ; but there were reverses, and these sometimes of a 
senouB type. In the year ^.H. 32, the Turks on the 
western shore of^the Caspian had an advantage, in which the 
Arab leaders and a great body of the veterans were slain. 

To retrieve the disaster, Othman ordered levies from Syria to 
cross Mesopotamia and reinforce the Kfifan army. Bad blood 
bred between the two ; 4he Syrians refused to serve under 
the captain of tl e rival body ; and an altercation ensued 
which nearly led to bloodshed. This, adds the historian, 
was the first symptom of the breach between the Kfifans and ' 
the men of Syria, which subsequently broke out into pro- 
longed hostilities. About the same time, a whole army was 
lost in deep snow upon the heights of Kerman, only two 
men escaping to tell the tale. There were also very serious 
reverses in Turkestan. But Arabia continued to cast forth 
its swarms of fighting tribes in such vast numbers, and the 
W 1 & fanaticism of the faith still rolled so rapidly onward, 
that these ai^ similar disasters soon disappeared in the 
swelling tide of conquest. 

Excepting raids of little import, Syna had for some time 
past enjo^jed rest,^ when suddenly m the second year of this 
Cahphate, Muavia was startled by the approach of an army 
from Asia Minor, which he had not the means to oppose, ad 646 

soem to have been as unfortunate (perhaps as unwise) as oureelves in their 
expeditions against A^anistan, whore they met with many sad reverses 
> Ascalon is said to have been reduced (apparently for the first time) just 
before Omai^s death, a h 23 , but the delay was purely owing to its mantime 
position This exeepted, Syna had for some years been under the firm yoke 
of Islam. 
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Othm&a ordered troops to pass over from the eastern pro- 
vinoeSi and eight thousand volunteers soon joined the Syrian 
army. Thus reinforced, the Arabs srepulsed the Byzantine 
attack* Following up their success, they overran Asia Minor, 
and, piercing the heart of Armenia, joined their comrades 
on the Persian border within sight of the Caspian. Thence 
they penetrated as &r north as ^flis, and even to the 
shores of the Black Sea. Thereafter hostilities were renewed 
for a long penod every summer ; and eventually, aided by 
naval expeditions from the ports of Africa, the Syrian 
generals pushed forward their conquests m the Levant and 
Asia Minor, enlarged their coasts, and strengthened their 
border. 

In Africa, I have already noticed the desperate attack made 
early in the reign of Othman on Alexandria from seaward. The 
Byzantine forces, for a little while, regained possession of the 
city, but (as we have before related) were finally driven out 
by Amru ; and against the Moslem power in Egypt no further 
attack was made. The Imperial arms, however, were still 
active in Africa; and along the northern shores of the Medi- 
terranean, strong Arab columns were long actively engaged. 
Among the chiefs who had joined the Egyptian army was 
Abu Sarh,' already noticed as 1?he foster-brother of • Othnc^. 
He did not bear an enviable reputation in Islam ; for having 
been employed by Mahomet as amanuensis .to record his 
early revelations, he had proved in some way unfaithful to 
the trust ; and on the capture of Mecca, was in consequence 
proscribed from the amnesty, and only at the intercession 
of Othman escaped being put to death. Possessed of 
administrative ability, he had been appomted by Omar to 
the government of Upper Egypt. ,But some years after, he 
fell out with Amru, in whom was vested the supreme control 
of the province ; and each appealed to Othman. Amru vM 

* For bs full name (Abdallah ibn S&d ibn Abu Sarh}| see note it p 290 , 
but It loay conveniently be abbreviated into Abu Sarh 
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declared to be m fault, and Gahph deposed him altogether 
from die civil change of Egypt. Akiru ot^ted. * To be 
over the army,’ be aud, *and not over the reveame, vms 
but holding the cow’s horns, while another iHilked her.’ 

He repaired angnly to Othm&n, who, after some words of 
bitter altercation, transferred the tmtire administeatirm, 
cml and military, into the hands of Abn Sarh. The act 
was unfortunate for the Caliph. It threw Amru into the 
ranks of the disaffected party at Medina; while the bad 
repute of * the renegade ’ Abu Sarh, though he was an able 
wamor, gave point to the charges of partiality and nepotism 
now nfe agamst Othman.^ • 

Abu Sarh, left thus m sole command, earned his arms vigor- Conquest 
ously along the coast blyond Tripoli and Barca, and threat- 
ened Carthage a^jd the far west. The Byzautme Governor, 
Gregory, reinforced by the Emperor, advanced agamst him 8*7. 
with an army, we are told, of one himdred and twenty thou- 
sand men. OthmSn, warned of the danger, strengthened Abu 
Sarh by a large contingent of Arab troops ; and with them 
marched a numerous company of veterans and ‘ Companions,’ 
including the sons of Abu Bekr, of Abbds, and of Zobeir. 

The field was long and hotly contested ; and Abu Sarh, to 
•stimulate his men, promised'tbe hand of Gregory’s daughter, 
with a large dower, to the wamor who should slay her father. 

The enemy was at last discomfited with great slaughter, and 

* Party Bpint has, no doubt, been freely used to magnify the offemie of 
Abu Sarh He is supposed to be the person alluded to in Sura vi 94 — * Who 
IS more wicked thsn he who saith, 1 will produce a Bevelation, like unto that 
which the^rd hath sent down ? ’ Vide Sale’s note m loco The circumstances 
as quoted there are altogether apocryphal He must, however, have deceived^ 
if not betrayed, Hahomet, in some very marked way, to have led to hia pro- 
scription on the capture of Mecca~an occasion on which the Prophet treated 
the inhabitants, with but few* exceptions, with mercy and even generosity. 

Sea Z^e, p 425 We have seen above (p 249) that Omar is said by some 
to have been dissatisfied with Amru's administration in Egypt — so much so, as 
to have superseded him partially by appointing Abu Sarh to the command m 
Upper E^pt The evidence of Omar’s disapproval of Amru is imperfect, but 
there is no doubt that he appointed Abu Sarh to Egypt, and that Othmdn on his 
accession found him already in power there ' 
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a citizen of Medina gained the lady for his prize. He earned 
her off on his camel to Medina; and the martial verses 
which he sang by the way are stil^ preserved.' In this 
campaign, Othihan incorred much odium by grantmg Abu 
Sarh a fifth of the royal share of the booty as personal prize. 
The rest was sent as usual to Medina; and here again 
OthmSji IS blamed for allowmg MerW 4 n his cousm to become 
the purchaser of the same at an inadequate pnee.’ 

But it 18 as the first commander of a Moslem fleet that 
Abu Sarh is chiefly famous, in which capacity he both added 
largely to the conquests of Islam, and aiso by his pre* 
emmence contributed anew to the obloquy cast on his master’s 
name. MuS,via had for a long time keenly missed the sup- 
port of a fleet, and had sought permission of Omar to embark 
his soldiery m ships. ‘ The isles of the Levant,’ he wrote, 

' are so close to the Syrian shore, that you might almost hear 
the barking of the dogs and the cackling of the hens: 
give me leave to attack them.’ But Omar dreaded the sea, 
and wrote to consult Amru, who answered thus : — * The sea is 
a boundless expanse, whereon great ships look but tiny specks ; 
there is nought savmg the heavens above and the waters be- 
neath ; when the wind lulls, the sailor’s heart is broken ; when 
tempestuous, his senses reel. Trust it httle, fear if much.. 
Man at sea is an insect floatmg on a splmter, now engulfe^ 
now scared to death.’ On receipt of this alanQing account, 
Omar forbade Muavia to have anything to do with ships. 

‘ The Syrian sea, they tell me, is longer and broader than 
the dry land, and is mstant with the Lord, night and (]^y, seek- 
ing to swallow it up. How should I trust my people on the 

* This IS all we are told by Ibn al Athir Bat there is elsewhere a not 
unlikely tradition that the unhappy maiden, tearing herself from her captor’s 
embrace, leapt from the camel, and found in death an escape from her humilia- 
tion. This campaign furnishes plentiful material for many still wilder stones m 
the romsneea of the pseudo-W&ckidy and later wnters 

* According to some authorities, Othm&n presented the rpyal share of the 
booty as a f^ee gift to Merw4n, and they add that this was one of the grounds 
of Othm&n’s impeachment But it reads like a party calumny 
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bosom of the cursed infidel? Bemember A1&. Nay, my 
Mend, the safety of my people is dearer'to me than all the 
treasures of Greece/ • 

Nothing, therefore, was attempted by sea in the reign of 
Omar. But on his death, Muivia renewed the petition, and, 
at his reiterated request, Othman at last relaxed the ban, on 
condition that the ser^ce should be voluntary. The first 
fleet equipped against Cyprus, in the twenty-eighth year of 
the Hegira, was commanded by Abu Cays as admiral; it was 
joined by Abu Sarh with a complement of ships manned by 
Egyptians, and earned a body of Arab warriors firom Alex- 
andna. Cyprus was taken easily, and a great multitude of 
captives earned off. The Cypnots agreed to pay the same 
revenue as they had done to the Emperor ; but, unable as 
yet to guarantee ^their protection, the Caliph remitted the 
ordinary poll-tax. Of Abu Cays we are told that he headed 
fifty expeditions by land and by sea, but was killed at the 
last, while engaged in explonng a Grecian sea-port.^ 

Three years after the fall of Cyprus, dnven now from the 
harbours of AMca, and seriously threatened in the Levant, 
the Byzantmes gathered a fieet of five or six hundred vessels 
of war, and defied the Arabs at sea. Abu Sarh was appointed 
.to take VP the challenge. He manned every available ship 
in the ports of Egypt and Africa ; and his squadron, though 

* Coming tb^e m disguise, he was rt cognised by a woman, who gave the 
elann, and the natives rushed upon the boat Asked how she recognised the 
Saracen captain, this woman said, * He came as a merchantman , but when I 
asked an alms of him, he gave as a prince giveth , so I knew it was the 
captain of the Saracens,’ 

The payment of jazui^ or poll-tax, impbed the corresponding daim of 
protection Ztmmy signifies one who, so assessed, becomes part and parcel of 
the Moslem empire, and as such entitled to its guardianship The Cypriote 
were not expected, firom their position, to take any active part on the Modem 
«de , but they were bound 0o give their new masters warning of any hostile 
expedition, and generally to facilitate their naval operations 

As the great crowd of pnsoners were being shipped, one of the Moslem war- 
riors wept, for, said he, ’those captives will lead the hearts of their masters 
astray '—one of the few occasions on which we see a faint perception of the 
evils of female davery to the conquerors themselves, for that I take to be the 
meamng 
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much infenor in weight and equipment to the enemy’s, was 
crowded with Tahantwamors from the amy. The Byzantme 
fleet came in sight near Alexandria. , The wind lulled, and 
both sides lay fof a while at anchor. The night was passed by 
the Moslems in recitation of the Cor&n and prayer, while the 
Qreeks kept up the clangour of their bells. In the mommg, 
a fierce engagement took place. The Arab ships grappled 
with their adTersariea, and a hand-to-hand encounter with 
sword and dagger ensued. The slaughter was great on both 
sides ; but the Greeks, unable to withstand the wild onset of 
the Saracens, broke and dispersed. Constantine, who had 
been in command, sailed away to Syracuse, where the people, 
infuriated at the defeat, despatched him in his bath.‘ 

In this expedition, the discontent against Othman, not- 
othmAn withstanding the splendid victory, for the first time found 
open and dangerous expression among some of the leading 
Companions. Mohammed son of Abu Bekr, and Mohammed 
son of Abu Hodzeifa (afterwards leaders in rebellion), mur- 
mured against the Caliph for appointing Abu Sarh admiral. 
< Othmfin hath changed the ordinances of his predecessors,’ 
they said, ‘ and made captain of the fleet a man whom the 
Prophet proscnbed, and desired to have put to death ; and 
such Uke men also hath he put an chief command at Kfifa 
and Bussorah, and elsewhere.’ The clamour reaching the 
ears of Abu Sarh, he declared that none of thesqjnen should 
fight in hiB line of battle. Excluded thus from the victory, 
they were the more mcensed. Spite of the threats of Abu 
Sarh, the inflammatory language spread, and men began to 
speak openly and unadvisedly agamst Othman.* 

Caliph’s The clouds were louring, and the horizon of the nnfor- 
tonate Cahph darkemng all around. ^ ^ 

' Aeoorduig to Theophanea, it was Oonstans IL, grandson of Herachns, 
idio pnuhad thus for hia enmes, bat at a later date See Gibbon, eh. xlvui 

* Some* antbonties moke the discontent to anse in eonseqaenes of the 
failnra of Abn Sarh to follow np the metoiy, and give dhase to the retiring 
enemj. 
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CH^lPTEB XXXI. 

DOMESnC EVENTS DUBINO THE CALIPHATE OF OTHMAN. 

' HIS GROWING UNPOPULARITY. 

KOfa and Bussohih at this penod exercised an influence on 
the destinies of Islam hardly less potent than that of the 
Court of Medina itself. The turbulent and factious atmo- 
sphere of these cities became rapidly and dangerously charged 
with sentiment' of disloyalty and rebelhon, and an unwise 
change of governors aggravated the evil. 

Moghira did not long enjoy the power to which the 

weakness of Omar had raised him. He was removed by 

Othman shortly after his accession ; and, to fill the vacancy, 

in obedience (as some sa;^) to the dymg wish of Omar, S&d, 

the conqueror of Medain, was reinstated m his former office. 

The issue was again unfortunate. To provide for his luxurious 

living, S&d, shortly after his jappointment, took an advance 
0 

of money from the chancellor of his treasuiy, Ibn Masud ; 
who, by and became importimate for its repayment. A 
heated altercation ensued, and S&d swore angnly at Ibn 
Masfid. The factious city ranged itself, part with the great 
warrior, and part with the quondam slave. The quarrel 
reached the ears of Othm&n, who was much displeased, and 
recalled S&d before he had been a year at Ktifa. As suc- 
cessor, the Caliph appomted Welid ibn Oeba, a brave warrior, 
but suspected of mtemperance, and withal a uterine brother 
of hiB owm To make the choice the more unfortunate, 
Welid was son of that Oeba who, when taken pnsoner in the 
battle of Bedr and about to be put to death, exclaimed in 
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the bittemesB of his soul, ‘ Who will care for my little 
children ? ’ and was answered by the Prophet, * Hell-fire * ’ 
The words were not foigotten, and ,&ction was carefdl now 
to turn them 'to the worst account. HeTertheless, Welid 
was popular; and as, for several years, he directed suc- 
cessive campaigns in the east with gallantry and vigour, he 
managed thus to divert the restless spmts of his people 
firom discontent at home. But in the end, the unruly 
populace was too strong for him. A murder took place, and 
sratence of death was executed at the city gate against three 
of the culprits.' Their relatives resented the act of justice, 
and lay m wait to find ground of accusation against the 
governor, whose habits gave them ready opportunity to 
attain their object. Charges of intemperanee were repeatedly 
laid against him, and as often dismibsed by Othman, becaut.e 
wanting in legal proof. At last his enemies succee«ied in 
detaching from his hand the signet-rmg of ofiice while he 
slept (as they said) from the effects of a debauch, and earned 
it off in triumph to Medina. But still worse, it was estab- 
lished that Welid had on one occasion conducted the morning 
prayers in such a state of inebnation that, having come to 
the end of the proper service, he went on, without stop- 
pmg, to commence another. The scandal was greats and the 
majesty of Islam must be vindicated. Welid was recalled to 
Medina, scourged according to law, and depose;^.' 

> See Life of Mahomet^ p 235 

* Abbasside tales are multiplied against the unfortunate Welid He con- 
sorted with the poet Abu Zobeid, a converted Christian of the Beni Taghlib, 
and was suspected of dnnking wine in company with him Another complaint 
was, that a coi\|uring Jew from Baghdad having been condemned m Ibn 
Haedd’s court for witchcraft, Jondob, one of the factious leaders, killed him 
with his own hand instead of waiting the regular course of execution, for 
which unlawful act Welid impnsoned JondOb^, to the great discontent of the 
people Hostile tradition, by deep colounng, has improved on these tal6s» 
representing Welid as a brutal sot and saenlegist j&y. by his command, the 
Jew perlbmed works of magic in the sacred preemets of the Great Mosque* 
assumed hy soiceiy the form of vanous amtnals, cut off a man’a head, and then 
putting It on, brought him to life again, dec. Jondob, scandalised at his 
devihsh tn<hs, proceeded to cut off the Jew’s head, saying, thou canst do 
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At Bussorah, too, things were going from bad to worse. 
Abu Musa had now been many years governor, when the 
restless citizens became ^mpatient of his rule. He had been 
preaohing to the pampered soldiery the virtue of enduimg 
hardness as good soldiers of the faith, and therefore of gomg 
forth on foot to war. When the next expedition was ready 
to start, they watched to^ee whether he would himself set 
the example. And as his ample baggage issued forth, 
winding in a long string of mujes from the approaches to 
the castle, they sgt upon him, crying out, ‘ Give us of these 
beasts to ride upon, and walk thou on foot, a pattern of the 
hardness thou preachest unto us.’ Then they repaired to 
Medina, and comjJained that their governor had drained the 
land of its wcvdlh, painpewd the Coreish, and tyrannised over 
I he Arab tribes, instead of el locking with promptitude their 
petulance and insuboidination, Othman gave it new hfe by 
deposing Abu Musa on these vague complaints, and appomting 
an obscure citizen whom they desired, to be their governor. 
Found unequal to the post, this man was deposed, and a 
youthful cousin of the Caliph, Ibn Aamir,* promoted m his 
room. When tidings of his nomination reached Bussorah, 
Abu Musa told the people: ‘Now ye shall have a tax- 
gatherer ip your hearts’ content, rich in cousins, aunts, and 
uncles ; he will flood you with his harpies ^ ’ And so, in 
truth, it tumgd out ; for he soon filled all the local offices 

miracles, then bring thyself to life'lgain ’ Upon this Welid impnsoned Jondob, 
and would have put him to death had he not, by the connivance of the Jailor, 
escaped These tales are given by Masiidi and later writers, whose tendency 
to vilify Wettd by the most extravagant fiction, is manifest 

Of the same complexion are tbe traditions which represent the citieene of 
Medina ae in snch bodily fear of Othmdn that no one dared to carry out tbe 
sentence of scourging against Welid , so that Aly, at last, stepped fbrward, 
aqd himself inflicted the stnpes ^Others say that Aly ordered his son, Hasan, 
to doao, but he refused, saying, * The lord of the hot is lord also of the cold* 
(te. the sweets and the bitter of office must go together), and that then 
AlyiCompeUed a grandson of Abu TAlib (Mahomet’s unde) to ocury out tbe 
s^tenco 

' His name was Abdallah, but to distinguish him from the multitude of 
thst name, he is always called Ibn A4mir. 
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and tlie commands in Persia with creatures of his own^ But 
in other respects he proved an able ruler, and took a leading 
part in the struggle now close at h^d. 

The goveniment of Kufa, vacated by the deposition of 
Welid, together with the whole province of Mesopotamia, 
was conferred by Othm&n upon another young and untned 
kinsman, Said ibn al A&s. His lather was killed fighting 
against the Prophet at Bedr; and the boy, thus left an 
orphan, had been brought. up by Omar, and was eventually 
sent by him to the wars in Syria. Beceiving a good account 
of his breedmg and prowess, Omar summoned him to his 
court, and gave him two Arab maidens to wife.^ This youth, 
now promoted to the most critical post in the empire, was 
not only without experience in the art of governing, but was 
vainly inflated with the pretensions of the Coreish. Accus- 
tomed in Syria to the discipline of Muavia^s rule, he wrote 
to Othmdn, on reaching Kufa, that license reigned there ; 
that noble birth passed for nothing ; and that the Bedomns 
were away, beyond control, with the bit between their teeth. 
His final address as governor was a blustering harangue, in 
which he glibly talked of crushing the sedition and arrogance 
of the men of Kufa with a rod of iron. Countenanced by 
the Caliph in his vain career, he fomented discontent by 
advancing to invidious distinction the Coreishite nobihty, 
and treating with contumely the great body of the citizens. 
‘ One Coreishite succeedeth another in this government,’ they 
said ; — ^ the last no better than the first. It is but out of 
the firying-pan into the fire.” ’ The under-current of faction 
gamed daily in strength and volume. But the vigorous 
campaigns of Said in northern Persia, for he was an active 
soldier, served for a time to occupy men’s mmds, and to stay 
the open exhibition of the rebelhous spirit. 


> The youth, however, was not satisfied with this pair of wives , for he left 
twenty eons, and as many daughters, behind him. He waa nefhew of that 
KhfiUd ibn Bald who opened the Synan campugn so inglorimtely 
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Meanwhile other causes were at work throughout the Other 
empixe calculated to increase the disiedfeetitRi ; car which, if 
unimportant in themsalTes, were a^k^l^ edited h^ the 
Caliph’s enemies and turned to that purpose. 

First may be mentioned the reoenrion of the Ccnin. The OOinian’s 

X 9 oension 

Moslem warriors had spread themselves over such vaat areas* qf the 
and the various columns, as well as converted people^ Were ^ yty, 
so widely separated one from the other, that differences arose 
in the recitation of the sacred tost, as it had been settled in 
the previous reig^. Bussorah followed the readmg of Abu 
Miisa ; Kii& was guided by the authority of Ibn Mashd, their 
chancellor ; and the text of Hims differed from that m use • 
even at Damascus. Hodzeifa, dunng his campaign in Perria, 
having witnessed the vatiations in the different provinces, 
returned to Kflfa strongly impressed with the gravity of the 
evil and the need of a revision. Ibn Masdd was highly m- 
censed with the slight thus put upon the authority of his text. 

But Hodzeife persisted in his views, and, supported by Sidd, 
the governor, urged OthUian to»restore the umty of the 
divme word, ‘before that behevers began to differ m their 
scripture, even as do the Jews and Ghnstiaus.’ The Gahph 
took the advice of the leadmg Companions at Medina, and, 

accordance therewith, called for samples of the manu- 
scnpts m use throughout the empire. He then appointed a 
syndicate, froQ amongst the Coreish, of men whose authority 
could be rehed upon, to collate these copies with the sacred 
ongmals still m the keeping of Haphsa,the widow of Mahomet. 

’Under th^ supervision the variations were reconciled, and 
an authoritative exemplar written out, of which duplicates 
were deposited at Mecca and Medina, Khfa and Damascnh. 

From these exempkrs, copies were multiphed over the empire ; 
all former manuscripts were called in and committed to the 
flames; and the standard text was brought into exclusive 
use. The muformity thus secured by the secular anu, and 
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nvaintained bj the same xa eveiy land and every age, is 
the simple behever as a proof of divine custodian- 
dbip. llie action of Othm&n was^ received at the moment, 
as it deserved, vnth a very general consent, excepting at 
Kd&. Ihere Ibn Mapdd, who pnded himself on his fuiltless 
recitation of the' oracle, pure as it fell from the Prophet’s 
lips, was much displeased ; and the charge of sacrilege in 
havmg burned the former copies of the sacred text, was 
readily circulated amongst ;^he fiictious citizens. By and by 
the charge was spread abroad, and was tal^en up with avidity 
by the enemies of Othman ; and, ages afterwards, we find it 
still eagerly urged by the partisans of the Abbasside dynasty 
as an unpardonable offence on the part of the ungodly 
Caliph. The accusation, thus truic^d up for party purposes, 
was really without foundation. Indeed, it was scouted by 
Aly himself. When, several years af(er, he proceeded as 
Caliph to Kufa, he found the citizens still blaming his ill- 
starred predecessor for the act. * Silence ! ’ he said ; * Othman 
acted as he did with the ^dvice of the leading men amongst 
us ; and if 1 had been ruler at the time, instead of him, I 
should myself have exactly done the same.’ ' 

A great body of the nobility firom Mecca and Medina 
about this time transferred their residence to Irfic. These 
had no nght to share in the endowments of that province, 
the qiecial privileges of which, in virtue of their conquest, were 
reserved for the present citizens of Kfiia and Bussorah. They 
were allowed, however, to do so on selling to OthmSn, on behalf 
of the State, the properties which they owned m ^he Hej4z ; 
and the concession appears to have added a fresh grievance 

1 On the text of the CorAn, and the his^rj of this recension, see the Ex^ 
onrsns on the * Sources for the Biography of hlAhomet,’ in the Ztfe of Mahomet 
The manner in 'which the Abbasside fution perverted the fhcts and turned 
the charge to malignant purpose against the Omeyyad house, will be under- 
stood from the section on the CorAn in the Apotogy ef Al Kindy (Smith and 
Elder, 1802), pp. 25 ot oeg The diaige against Al of liaviiig altered 

the teat is equally groundless. See Jbtd. p. xi 
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to foment the rising discontent at the extravagant pretensions 
of the CoreishJ 

The story of Abu Dzarr GhiBiiy is singularly illustrative 
of the tunes, and his harsh treatment is oidinaiily mentioned jbzair 
as a senous ground of complaint agamst the Caliph. He vras 
one of the earliest converts to the faith ; and tradition asserts 
that he even anticipated Whomet himself m some of tiie 
observances of Islam. An ascetic in bis habits, he inveighed 
agamst the nches and extravagance of the day — evils Trhich 
were altogether ahen from the siuiplicity of Mahomet, and 
which, rushing in hke a flood, were now demoralising the 
people. Crorgeous palaces, crowds of slaves, multitudes of 
horses, camels, flocks and herds, profusion of costly garments, 
sumptuous &re, ^nd spleilflid eqmpage, were the frahion, not 
only m Syna and IrSf, but had begun to find their way even 
mto the Hejaz.* The protest of Abu Dzarr points to the 
recoil of the stncter class of believers agamst all this luzuiy 
and mdulgence , and the manner in which the discontented 
classes, and the advocates *of communism, were beginmng to 
turn that recoil to their own account, and to the discredit of 
the government. Visiting Syria, the spmt of the ascetic was 

* The precise nature of the arrangepient, as stated bj Ibn al Athir, is not 
cleaii bht its general character seems to have been as given the text 

* Masddy, an unprejudiced witness, dwells on this as one of the causes of 
demoralisation and disloyalty now setting in so rapidly, and he gives some 
remarkable instances ^beir had 1,000 slaves, male and female, and 1,000 
horses At all the great cities he had palaces, and the one at Bussorah was 
still to be seen in the fourth century His landed estate in IrAc was rated at 
1,000 golden pieces a day Abd al EaAmdn had 1,000 camels, 10,000 sheep, 
and 100 horSls, and he left property valued at between three and four hundred 
thousand dinars Zetd left gold and silver in great ingots, and had land 
valued at 10,000 dinars 

The Coreishite nobles built themselves grand palaces in Mecca and 
Medina, and in their environs «uch as Jorf and Ackick Othm&n him- 
self had a splendid palace at Medina, with marble pillars, walls of costly stucco, 
grand gates and gardens , he is also said to have amassed vast treasures, though 
we are not told what came of them after his overthrow. 

MasOdy contrasts painfully all this luxury at home and abroad with the 
frugal seventy that prevailed even in the Caliphate of Omar, who grudged 
to spend sixteen dmars on the pilgrimage to Mecca 
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stirred at the pomps and vamties so rife around him, and he 
preached repentance to the inhabitants of Damascus. ^ This 
gold and silver of yours,’ he cried, < shall one day be heated 
red-hot in the^fire of heU ; and therewith shall ye be seared 
in your foreheads, sides, and backs, ye ungodly spendthrifts ! ^ 
Wherefore, spend now the same m alms, leaving yourselves 
enough but for your daily bread ; oif else woe be to you in that 
day ! ’ Crowds flocked to hear him, some trembling under the 
rebuke ; the envious rejoicing at the contempt poured on 
the nch and noble ; and the people dazzle^ hy the vision of 
themselves sharing in the treasures thus denounced. Uneasy 
at the disturbance caused by these diatribes in the pubhc 
mind, Muavia resolved to test the spirit of the preacher. 
He sent him a purse of a thousand pieces ; in the morning, 
affecting to have made a mistake, he demanded the return 
of the gift ; but during the night Abu l3zarr had distributed 
the whole m chanty. Upon this, Muavia, apprehensive of 
the spread of commumstic doctnnes, despatched the preacher 
to Medina, telling Othman that he was a sincere but mis- 
guided enthusiast. Before the Caliph, Abu Dzarr persisted 
m fearlessly denouncing the great and wealthy, and urged 
that they should be forced to disgorge their nches. Othman 
condescended to reason with him. * After men have com- 
pletely fulfilled their legal obligations,’ he asked, ^what 
power remameth with me to compel them ^ any further 
sacrifice ? ’ and he turned to Kdb, the learned Jewish con- 
vert, in corroboration of what he had said. ‘ Out upon thee, 
thou son of a Jew ^ What have I to do with th^e ? ’ cned 
banished Abu Dzarr, and with these words smote K&b violently 
by^maa stomach. Argument being thus of no further use, 

Othm&n banished the preacher tq Babadza in the desert of 
A.D. 651 Nejd, where two years after he died m penury. As he felt 

> dnoting from the Gor4n (Sura ix 36), where these words are applied to 
Ohristum pneets and monks , bat Abu Dzarr gires them here a more general 
application. See I4fe <(f Mahomtt p 470, and Bprenger'a Zeftaa des Afo- 
Aameisds, TOl li p cn 
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his snd approach, the henmt desired his daughter to slay a 
kid, and have it ready for a party of travellers vidio, he said, 
would shortly pass that jr&j to Mecca, and buy him ; then, 
making her turn his face toward the Ehaba) he quietly 
breathed his last. Soon after, the expected pa^y came up, 
and amongst them Ibn Mashd from Kiihi, who, weeping over 
him, bewailed his &te, aiAl buned him on the q>ot on which 
he died. The death of Ibn Mashd himself a few days aftmr, 
added to the pathos of the incident. The plaintive tale was 
soon in everyone’g mouth ; and the banishment of the pious 
ascetic and preacher of righteousness was made much of by 
the enemies of the Caliph. The necessity was forgotten ; 
the obloquy remained.^ 

When he was himself minded to assume the office of OthmAn 
censor and rebi.ke the ungodliness of the day, Ihe un> 
fortunate Caliph fared no better. The laxity of Syria had 
reached even to the sacred precincts of the Heiaz: and 
Othm&n, on attempting to check the games and other nents, 
practices held to be inconsistent with the profession of Islam, 
incurred resentment, especially from the gay youth whose 
amusements he had thwarted. Gambling and wagging, 
mdeed, were put down with the approval of all the stricter 
^classes of society ; but there were not wanting many who, 

' Attempts are made by Abbaeside traditioii to show that Aba Dzarr was 
driven into oppdiition by the tyranny of Mndvia’s rule in Syna, and by divers 
ungodly practices at Medina, vrhich he denounced as certain to bnng down 
judgment on the city But Ibn al Athir justly doubts this, and distinctly says 
that his preaching tended to excite the poor against the nch Abu Dzarr^s 
doctrmes«vwre based on the equality of all believers , and the danger lay m 
their popularity with the socialistic faction which decned the pretensions of 
the Coreish Betore Mudvia, he reasoned thus * BtcheSf ye say, ar$ the LordPe , 
and thereby ye frustrate the people’s right therein , for the Lord hath given 
them to ills people ’ ' Out upoi^ thee ! ' replied Mudvia , * what is this but a 
quibble of words ? Are we not all of us the Lord’s people, and the nches 
belong unto the same?* Tradition dwdls on the poverty of Abu Bzarr’s life 
at Babadza to add point to Othmdn’s imkind treatment. The Bern Ghifdr, 
his tnbe, are said to have resented his ill-treatment by joining the insur- 
gents when th^ appeared. 
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displeased with the Caliph’s interference, joined in the cry 
of his detractors.' 

The enlargement of the grand sq^e of the K&aba, com- 
menced by Omar, was earned on by Othman dunng his 
visits to Mecca at the time of pilgrimage. And here, too, 
the ill-fated Caliph met with opposition. The owners of the 
houses demohshed m the course ^f the work refused to 
accept the compensation offered, and raised a great outcry 
against it. The Caliph put them into pnson, for, said he, 
‘My predecessor did the same, and ye made no outcry 
against him.’ But what the firm arm of Omar could do, and 
none stir hand or foot against him, it was a very different 
thing for the weak and unpopular Othman to attempt. He 
was more successful with th6 Great Mosque at Medina, 
onginally built by Mahomet, and hallowed by the mortal 
remains of the Prophet himself and Ins two Successors. 
This was now greatly enlarged and beautified. The supports, 
made at the first of the trunks of date-trees, were removed, 
and the roof made to rest on piliars of hewn stone. The 
walls, too, were built up with masonry, nchly carved and 
inlaid with rare and precious stones. It was a pious work, 
and none objected.® 

Yet another, and a very gratuitous, cause of murmuring^ 
arose from certain changes made by Othman m the ceremonial 


* On this subject hiFtonanb say very little , and it is Chiefly from in- 
cidental notices in fragments of early poetry that Von Kremer has so ably 
traced the inroads of profligacy and the practice of forbidden pastimes — 
music, 'Wine, and gambling The brief notice of ibn al Athir on this matter 
18 as follows * The prevalence of a worldly spint first showed itself at Medina 
in the flying of doves and shooting, with pellets (with a gaming aim) , and in 
the eighth year of his Caliphate Othmdn appointed an officer to stop the 
same, who clipped the birds’ wings, and broke the cross-bows ’ A citizen was 
rebuked by the Oahph for playing at * oranges ’ (apparently some game of 
chance) , and be thereupon got angry and joined the hostile party The anti- 
Omeyyad tendency of the tradition on this subject is evident f^m WeUd 
(the drunkard) being named as the person employed by the Caliph to ad- 
minister the rebuke 

> As enlarged by OthmAn, the Mosque was 160 cubits long, and 150 broad 
As in Omar’s time, it had six gates for entrance 
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of the annual pilgnmage, which, though in themselres tnvial 
and unmeaning, excited slax>ng diaapprobahon at the Cahph’a 
court. He pitdied tents for shelter during the few days 
spent for sacrifice at Minfi, a thmg which had never been 
done before; and, to the' prayers heretofore recited there 
and on Mount Ara&t, he added new ones with two more 
senes of prostrations. The ritual, as estabhshed tiie 
Prophet himself, had been scrupulously followed by his two 
successors, and a superstitious reverence attached thereto 
even in the mijautest detail. When expostulated with on 
the rash and unhallowed innovation, Othman gave no reason- 
able answer, but simply said it was his will that it should 
be so.' Aly, Abd al Bahmtln, and others were much offended 
at these alterat'ons ; anff the disregard of the sacred example 
of the Founder of. the faith raised a scandal among the 
Gompamons unfavourable to Othm§.n. 

On the other hand, beyond the immediate circle of his 
kinsfolk, Othman made no personal fhends. Narrow, selfish, 
indiscreet, and obstinate* — ^more and more so, indeed, with 
advancing years — ^he abenated those who would otherwise 
have stood loyally by him ; and he made many enexmes, who 
pursued him with relentless hatred. We have already seen 
how Mehammed son of Abd Bekr, and Mohammed son of 
Abu Hodzeifa, were embittered against him at the naval 
victory of Alexandna. And yet no veiy special cause can be 
assigned for their enmity. The first is said to have been 
actuated by 'passion and ambition.’ The other was nearly 
related to Othmfin, and as an orphan had been kindly 


' OtLmdn defended his mnoyations as based on the practice of the pi]|t£ims 
irom Yemen, who recited additional prayers on behalf of their distant homes , 
and he too (he said) had a property at TAyif, as well as at Mecca. The 
matter seems at first sight altogether insignificant. But in an established 
Ritual, the smaller the change, the greater oftentimes the scandal and indigna- 
tion, as we need not go far to see And although no point of doctrine was 
apparently inrolred, yet the practice of the Prophet had come to be regarded 
as an obligatory precedent m the commonest matters of daily life. 
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brought up by him ; he was now offended at having been 
passed over for office and command. Both joined the re- 
bellion which shortly broke out in ^ypt, and were amongst 
the most dang^ous of the Caliph’s enemies. Nor was it 
otherwise with the people at large. A factious spint set in 
against the unfortunate prince. The leaven fermented all 
around ; and eveiy man who had a ^grievance, real or sup- 
posed, hastened to^swell the hostile cry.^ 

To crown the Caliph’s ill-fortune, m the seventh year of 
his reign, he lost the signet-ring of silver jwhich had been 
engraven for the Prophet, and which had been worn and used 
officially both by him and his successors. It was a favourite 
and meritonous occupation of Othman to deepen the old 
wells, and to sink new ones, m the neighbourhood of Medina. 
He was thus engaged when, sitting by the well Aris,® and 
pointing with his finger in direction to *the labourers, the 
nng dropped and disappeared. Every effort was made, but 
in vain, to recover the pnceless rehc. The well was emptied 
of the water and tHe mud cleared out, and a great sum was 
offered ; but no trace of the nng ever appeared. Othman 
gneved over the loss. The omen weighed heavily on his mind ; 
and it was some time before he was prevailed upon to supply 
the place of the lost signet by another of like fashion.* 


' ForAbuHodzeifa,seoX{/!?^Afa5o»i«/,p 65 He left his in&nt son to be 
brought up bj OthmAn, who faithfully dischaiged the trust ^Vhen he grew 
up he asM for a government or military command, but was told that he was 
not yet fit for it, and must prove his capacity m the wars of Egypt and Afhca 
He never forgot the sbght, and was active in the insurgent ranks Various 
other examples are given of personal enmity, such as citizens a^enated by 
the reprimand for gaming, a chief imprisoned for the ill-treatment of a 
Chnstian tnbe, whose favourite hound he had killed, and so on 

> The weU was at the distance of two miles from the city Another well, 
called B5ma, was bought by OthmAn, during ^e Prophet's lifetime, from the 
Jews for the use of the Moslems He first purchased the half title, the 
wdl bemg used day about by either party , but on their alternate days the 
Mussulmans emptied the well of enough water to last thefn two days Where- 
upon the Jewish owner insisted on OthmAn’s purdiasing the entire right, which 
he did ; and Mahomet promised him a fountain in Paradise for the same 
* For traditions regarding Mahomet’s nng; see of Mohamet, pp 54A 
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Othmiln had manied aucoesaively two of the Prophet’a 
daughters, both of whom died before their hither. Three of 
his wives still suxvivedtwheii, in the fifth year^of his Caliphate, 
being then between seventy and eighty years age, he took 
Nfiila to wife. Of her prOvions history w© know little more 
than that she had once been a Christian, but, beftire her 
marriage with the Caliph, had embraced Islam. She bore 
him a daughter j and through all his trials clung feithfuUy 
by her aged lord, to the bitter* end. The days were coming 
when he neede(j»such a helper by his side.* 

and 696 The deepatchea sent by him to tie several kings in the eighth year 
of the Hegira were attested by it The most received account is that the 
legend on it was * Mahomet, Prophet of Ood * {MohAwmeA SasM Allahf in three 
lines, beginning fr^'m the bott^pi) It was used for all documents requiring a 
seal, by Mahomet aiid his successors The new nng disappeared at the time 
of Othm4n*s assassination, and, like the original, was never seen again 

* One of the four wives who survived him was 0mm al Banin, daughter of 
the famous freebooter, Oyeina OthmAn had thirteen children, and (so far as 
we read) no issue by slave-girls, which, looking to the habits of the tune* is 
somewhat remarkable 
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CHAPTER XXim. 

DANGEBOnS FACnOB AT EUFA. GBO\mG DISAFFECnOIT. 

AH XXXU.— XxkiV AJ> 653-646 

Towabds the close of Othman’s reign, the ferment, which 
(exceptmg Syria perhaps) had long been secretly at work 
throughout the empire, began to make its appearance on the 
sur&ce. The Arab people at large^'were everywhere dis- 
pleased at the pretensions of the Goreish. The Ooreish them- 
selves were ill at ease, the greater part being jealous of the 
Omeyyad branch and of the hivountes of the Cahph. And 
the temptation to revolt was fostered by the weakness and 
vamllation of Othm^ himself. 

Ibn A&mir had been now three years governor of Bussorah, 
when Ibn Saba (or, as he is commonly called, Ibn Sauda), a 
Jew from the south of Arabia, appeared on the scene, and 
professed the desire to embrace Islam. It soon appeared 
that he was steeped in disaffection to the existing govern- 
ment — a firebrand of sedition; and as such he v^s expelled^ 
successively from Bussorah, Kfifii, and Syria, but not before 
he had given a dangerous impulse to the already discontented 
classes. At last, he found a safe retreat in Egypt, and there 
became the setter forth of strange and startting doctrmes. 
Mahomet was to come again, even as the Messiah was ex- 
pected to come again. Meanwhile, Alj was his legate. 
Othm&n was a usurper, and his governors a set of godless 
tyrants. The people were stirred. Impiety and wrong, they 
heard, were rampant everywhere ; truth and justice could 
be restored no oth^wise than by the overthrow of this 
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wicked dynasty. Sach was the preaching which gained 
daily ground in Egypt; by busy cotrespondence it was 
spreld all over the empire^ and startled the minds of men 
already foreboding evil from the sensible^ heaTin||^ of a 
slumbenng volcano.* 

The breaking out of turbulence was for the moment re- 
pressed at Bussorah by Ibn A&mir ; but at Said bad 
neither power nor tact to quell the frctious elements around 
him. He offended even his, own party by ostentatiously 
washing the stqps of the pulpit before he would ascend a 
spot pretended to have been made unclean by his drunken 
predecessor. He was not only unwise enough openly to foster 
the arrogant assumptions of the Coreish,buthe had the folly 
to contemn th? claims «f the Arab soldiery, to whose swords 
they owed the conquest of the lands around them. He was so 
indiscreet as to call the beautiful vale of Chaldsea (the SawSd) 
* the Owrde/n of the Coreieh ’ — ‘ as if,’ cned the offended 
Arabs, ‘without us — our strong arm and our good lances — ^they 
could have ever won this Garden.’ The disaffection, stimu- 
lated by a popular leader named Ashtar, and a knot of fiictious 
citizens, found vent at last in an 4meute. As the governor 
and a company of the people, according to the custom of 
the tune, sat one day togetlver in free and equal converse, the 

* The name of this demagogue was Abdallah ibn Saba, but he was usually 
« called Ibn Sasida, and was supposed to come ftom Yemen It is notable that 
this first sect of Al^fes (if it can be so called) was founded by a Jewish con- 
vert What led him (if tho stoiy of his teaching be not altogether a pro- 
leptio fiction of tradition) to magnify Aly, who had hitherto put forth no daim, 
nor indeed at any time dreamed of the extravagant pretensions in store for 
him after his death, it is difficult to understand Nor did these transcendental 
notions regarding Aly gain any ground whatever till a much later period. 
Ibn Sauda had evidently imbibed some extreme notions on the dignity of 
prophets * Strange,’ he is reported to have said , — * strange that men should 
believe in the second coming of the Messiah, and not in that of Mahomet ’ 
The idea, we are told, was inspired by the verse in Sura xxviii. v 84, * Venly, 
he who hath given thee the Cor An will surely bnng thee back again which, 
of course, reilsrred only to Mahomet’s returning again to Mecca. Indeed, the 
whole account of this man’s tea<di?ng is obscure and nncertam , and the Alyite 
notices of it may be altogether antioipatozy and unreal 
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topic tamed on the bravery of Talha, who had shielded the 
Prophet in the day of battle. < Ah I ’ exclaimed Said, with an 
invidious ocmtiast, ‘ As is a wanior, if choose, a retdl gem 
amongHt yoor Bbdouin oounterfeitB. A few more like him, 
and we shotild dwell at ease.’ The assembly was still nettled at 
this speech, when a youth incautiously gave expression to the 
wish, bow pleasant it would be if the governor possessed a 
certain pzi^rty which lay mvitmgly by the nver bank neat 
Kh&. * What ! ’ shouted th^ company with one voice, ‘ and 
out of our Saw&d ! ’ So saying, and with a torrent of abuse, 
they leaped upon the lad and upon his &ther, who vainly 
^endeavoured to urge his youth in excuse of his mdiscretion, 
and went near to kilhng both.' 

The nng- Tbe factious spirits were emboldened by the- outbreak ; 

exiled to and discontent now found open and disloyal expression 
throughout the kmgdom. Said, supported by the Goreishite 
nobility, appealed against their machinations to Othm&n, 
who ordered that ten of the rmgleaders should be expelled 
to Syria.^ There the Cabph hoped that the powerful role 

> The youth and his father belonged to the Beni Asad On hearing of the 
not, Toleiha (the quondam prophet), chief of that tribe, hastened with a body 
of his men to the palace for thtir rescue , but found that both had escaped 
half dead 

Another yersion is, that on Sidd*s ^ving expression to the oentiment 
about *the SawAl being the Garden of the Ooreish,’ tbe whole company 
sprang to their feet and shouted excitedly * Nay, but the Lord hath given 
tbe SawAd to us and to our swords ’ On this, the captam of the body-guard 
retorted angrily at their rude reception of his master’s words, whereupon 
they set upon Lm and left him half dead The inflammable material was all 
around, and wanted only the spark to explode This unfortunate speech about 
* the Garden of the Ooreish * was in the mouths of the disaffected ahL through 
the insuxieetion. 

‘ The chief amongst them was MAlik al Ashtar, of whom we shall hear 
more as the most sanguinary amongst the traitors, Zeid ibn Sbhan , Jondob 
(already noticed) , Orwa , and ThAbit ibn Oay^ Yezid, a brother of the last, 
another chief leader of sedition, was not sent MuAvia wrote to OthmAn that 
they were an ignorant crew, bent on sedition, and on gatting of tho 

property if the Zmmee, that is of the subject races, whose nghta of occu- 
pancy had been recognised as the hereditary tenants of the SawAdU- a policy, 
as we have seen, flrmly upheld by Omar throughout Chaldma, and which it 
was one object of the maloontentB to upset AeeoEding to one accoont, the 
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of his lieuteiiaiit and the loyal example of the Synans 
would inspire the malcontents with better feelings. Mu&via 
quartered them in the ohmeh of St. Maxy ; and meming and 
evening, as he passed fry, abused them rquudly <m their folly 
in settmg up their crude <daims against the indefeasible rights 
of the Goreish. Crest-fallen under several wedks of such treat- 
ment, they were sent on to Hims, where the governor, sem trf 
the great Kh&hd, subjected them for a month to like indig> 
mties. Whenever he rode for^h, he showered invectives on 
them as barbarous and &ctious creatures, who were domg all 
in their power to undenmne the empire. Their spirit at last 
was thoroughly broken, and they professed to be repentant. 

They were then released ; but, ashamed to return to Kdfa, 
they remamed for the time in Syria, excepting the dangerous 
demagogue AsLtar, who made his way secretly to Medina. 

Months passed', and thmgs did not mend at Kdfa. Most Said ex- 
of the leading men, whose influence could have kept the 
populace m check, were away on mihtary co mm and m Persia ; 
and the malcontents, m treasonable correspondence with the xxxiv 
Egyptian &ction, gamed head daily. Disheartened at this, ^ 

Said, m an imlucky moment, planned a visit to Medina, 
there to lay his troubles before the Cahph. No sooner had 
he gone than the conspiratcg's came to the front, and recalled 
the exiles from Syna Ashtar, too, was soon upon the scene. 

Taking his^stand at the door of the Great Mosque of Ktifli, he 
stirred up the people, as they assembled for worship, against 
Said : ‘ He had just left that despot,’ he said, ‘ at Medina, 

mles were sent back by HleSTia, after expresBing penitence, at onto to EAfa 
— ^where, howeiw, resuming their faeboua conrses, OthmAn, as a last resoone, 
despatched them again to Syna, this time to Abdallah, EhAlid'e son, at Hims 
UnAnais thxonghont r^resented aa upholding tke claim the Comth against 
the Arab ftetion, showing thus the real aim of the nngleaders 

A story is told that the exiles, enraged at the menaces of MnAvia, leaped 
npon hm and seized him hy the beard , whereupon, shaking them off, he 
warned them that they knew httle of tto loyal epmt of the Synans, who, if 
they imly saw what thay were doing, wooM he eo enraged that it wonld be 
out of his power to save UiAir lives. ' 
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plotting their nun, counselling the Caliph to cut down their 
stipends, even the women’s; and oalHng the broad fields 
which they had conquered The Qmrdm of ike Ooreish,' The 
acting governor^ hdped by the better class cf dtizens, sought 
in vain to still the rismg storm. He inculcated patience 
upon t!hem. * Patience ! ’ cried Gac&a, the great warrior, m 
scorn; *ye might as well roll back the Great Biver when in 
flood as attempt to quell the people’s uproar till they have 
the thing they want.’ Yedd, brother of one of the exiles, 
then raised a standard, and called upon all the enemies of 
the tyranmcal governor to join and bar his return to Kfifa. 
^IHien Said drew near, they marched out as far as CMesiya, 
and sent forward to say that ‘ they did not need bim any 
more.’ Said, little expecting such % reception, said to them, 

< It had sufficed if ye had sent a delegate with your complaint 
to the Calmh ; but now ye come forth ‘a thousand strong 
against y mgle man I ’ They were deaf to his expostulations. 
The ramnt of Said, endeavouring to push on, was shun by 
Ashtar ; and Said himself fled back to Meffina, where he 
found Othmfin already terrified by tidings of the outbreak, 
and prepared to yield whatever the insurgents might demand. 
At their desire he appointed Abu Mfisa governor in place 
of Said. To welcome him the, captains m command of the 
reserves and outlying garrisons came in finim all quarters ; 
and Abu Mfisa received them m the crowded Mosque of 
Efi&. He first exacted fi:om all present the pledge of 
loyalty to the Caliph, and then installed himself in office 
by leadmg the prayers of the great assembly. ^ i 
If, mstead of givmg way, Othmd,n had inflicted on the 
ringleaders condign pumshment, he might haply have suc- 
ceeded in weathermg the storm. It is true that thus he 
would, in all likelihood have precipitated rebeliion, not only 
in Kfi&, but also m Bussoiah and Egypt. But, sooner or later, 
that was inevitable ; and in the struggle, he would now have 
had a strong support. For here the eontentionwas between 
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the Oareish and the nohilitj of Islam on i^e one hand, and the 
Arab tribes and city rabble on the other } and in thie.que^on 
the leaders of martial wno^ wonld all have rallied rotmd 
the throne. By his pitiable veakness in yielding ^.t^e 
insurgents, Othm&n not only courted the ooptenipt'of.all 
around him, but lost the opportumty of placing the great 
controversy about to convulse the Moslem wtarld, np<m its 
proper issue. It fell, instead, to the level of a quarrel ob- 
scured by personal mterests, aiEl embittered by charges oC 
tyranny and nepptism against himself. The crisis was now 
inevitable. Men saw that OthmSn lacked the wisdom and 
the strength to meet it, and each looked to his own concemT • 
Seditious letters circulated freely everywhere ; and tiie claims 
began to be canvassed bf successors to the irresolute and 
narrow-minded Oa^ph, who, it was foreseen, could not long 
retain the reins of empire m his grasp. 

Thus, even at Medina, sedition spread, and from thence aIt e 
messages reached the provinces that the sword would soon 
be needed there at home, rather than m foreign parts. So OthmAn 
general was the contagion that but few are named as having 
escaped it.' Moved by the leading citizens, Aly repaired to 
Othm&n and said : — ‘ The people bid me expostulate with 
thee. Yet what can I say to thee — son-m-law as thou wast of 
the Prophet and his bosom fnend — that thou already knowest 
not as weH a» I ? The way lieth plain and wide before thee ; 
but thine eyes are blinded that thou canst not see it. If 
blood be once shed, it will not cease to flow until the Day of 
Jud^ent. Bight will be blotted out, and treason rage like 
the foaming waves of the sea.’ Othman complained, and not 
without reason, of the unfriendly attitude assumed by Aly 
himself. ‘ For my own pitrt,’ he said, *■ I have done my best ; 

‘ Only two or three names are given of those who kept aloof tem seditions 
action as Zeid ibn Thdbit (the collector of the Gorin) , Hassia, the poet^ his 
brother, K&b ibn lHUlik, and Abn Oseid— all natives of liSedina , so that the 
whole body of BeAigeei (the Goreish), excepting Othmin’s immediate kinsmens 
must have joined the treasonable faction* t 

V 
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and aa for the men ye speak did not Omar hunself appoint 
Mogj^ to Kd&; and if Ibn dlMdr he'^ kinsman, is he 
any the ■wcmt tot that?’ *JS(Of x^jdisd v^y; ‘but Omar 
k^ his Ueutenants in order, and when th^ did wrong he 
punished them; whereas thou treatest them softly, because 
they are thy kinsmen.’ ‘ ‘ And Mu&via, too,’ continued the 
Caliph } ‘it was Omar who appcdnted him to Syria.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
answered Aly ; ‘ but I swear that even Omar’s slaves did not 
stand so much in awe of their master, as did Mu&via. But 
now he doth whatever he pleaseth, and sacth It is Oihmdn. 
And thou, knowing it all, leavest him alone ! ' So saying, 
•*lUy turned and went his way. 

OtlunSn As Aly’s message professed to come from the people, 
Othm&n went straightway to the ptilpit and addressed the 
multitude then assembled for prayer in, the Great Mosque. 
He reproached them for giving vent to their tongues and fol> 
lowing evil leaders, whose object it was to blacken his name, 
exaggerate his &ult6, and hide his virtues. ‘ Ye blame me,’ 
he said, ‘ for things which ye bore cheerfully from Omar. He 
trampled on you, beat you about with his whip, and abused 
you. And yet ye took it all patiently from him, both m what 
ye liked and what ye disliked. I have been gentle with you; 
bended my back unto you ; withheld my tongue from revil- 
ing, and my hand from smitmg. And now ye rise up agamst 
me I ’ Then, after dwelhng on the prospenty of his reign at 
home and abroad, and the many benefits that had accrued to 
them therefrom, he ended thus: — ‘Wherefore, refram, I be- 
seech you, from your abuse of me and of my goveinors, lest 
ye kindle the flames of sedition and revolt throughout the 
empire.’ The appeal (we are told) was marred his cousin 
Merwfin, who at its close exclaimed, ‘ If ye will oppose the 
Caliph, we shall soon bring it to the issue of the sword.’ 

* So dmibt Aly Uie troth Yet OthmSo's maknees towaxda the 
eefitiooa popolsee ww a 6a gnstm yenl than hii tender tmtment of h» 

gOfWMMPV, 
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<Be silent ! * cned Othn^n, * and lesva me vitb taj fellosrs 
alone. Did T notteU iSwe wA to cqaetk'?* 41^ HeMte re- 
mained silent, and Oitoftn descended fciiKk tJm'iMdiet. The 
harangue had no effect for good. The discoiJteidh<||tfee4f end 
the gatherings against the Caliph multiplied.'' 

Thus ended the eleventh year of Othmftn’s xeigtt> 
the close of it was held a memorable council, of ire 

shall read in the following chapter. The Caliph peiAnmed 
the pilgrimage as usual. He Had dcme so every year. But 
this was to be hi^ last. 

> I have given all this as I 6 nd it m tradition, but not mthont some^ 
roisgiYing , especially of the part about Merwin, whom, as the evil genius of 
OthmAn, the Abbasside Tmters are never weary of abusing 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

t 

TBE OUTLOOK DARKENS. 

A-H. XXXIV -rXXXV. AD 655. 

Tbb unhappy Caliph was now being hnmed>on, by the rapid 
.,£00X86 of events, helplessly to his sad end. Abd al Bahm&n, 
who, no doubt, felt a large measure of responsibility from 
the share he took in thef^omination of Othm&n, was about 
this time removed by death. But even he was dissatisfied ; 
and one of the first open denunciations of Othm&n’s un- 
scrupulous disregard of law — small it might be, but signifi- 
cant — ^is attnbuted to him. A fine camel, having come m 
with the tithes of a Bedomn tribe, was presented by the 
Caliph, as a ranty, to one of his kmsfolk. Abd al Sahm&n, 
Boandalised at the misappropnation of religious property 
devoted' to the poor, laid hands upon the animal, slaughtered 
it, and divided the fiesh among the people. The personal 
reverence attachmg heretofore to the ‘ Successor of the ' 
Prophet of the Lord,’ gave place to slight and disregard. 
Even in the streets, Othm&n was greeted with cnes, de- 
manding that he should depose Ibn Admir and the godless 
Abu Sarh, and put away from him Merw^, his chief adviser 
and confidant. Nor had he any countenance or support what- 
ever from the people excepting his immediate kinsmen, and 
rdianoe upon them only aggravated the damoux of the dis- 
contented.' 

* Anxi. who lud 1)6001110 a petnluit nalcosteat evw suiee hu depontiOB, 
ia (qjgtesaBtod a. peaking oontnmeliouily of OtlnoAil toliUTOir&oe, ud 
OtiunlD is ripnoented as ntorniiig it m kind, calling him *a lonw in liu 
gumento.’ On on. oeoanon the Oaliph is said to have addrasiod the peiq^, 
‘loMungim the staff of tfdk<nnot'(«von6nbl6iolietlMt hod deseondedfram 
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The conspirators canvassed in the dark. They had been 
hitherto burrowing car^fiilly under ground. Bat now their 
m a c hi na tions every here and there were eosoing to the light, 
and nunours of treason began to float abroad. Sltke better 
afiected classes m the great cities felt uneasy $ alarm cr^ over 
all hearts. Letters were oontmnally received at Medina, asking 
what these onunons sounds of warning meant, and what cata- 
strophe was at hand. The chief men of Medina kept coming to 
the Gahph’s court for tidings ; b^t, notwithstanding the sullen 
muttenngs of neanng tempest, the sur&ce yet was stilL At 
last, by their advice, Othmkn despatched four trasty persons 
one to each of the great centres, Damascus, Eflfii, Bussorah, 
and FosUt, with a commission to watch and report whether 
any suspicious symptom^ were transpuing anywhere.’ Three 
returned saying that they discovered nothing rmnsual in the 
aspect of affaiTb. The fourth, Ammar, was looked for in vain ; 
he had, in &ct, been tampered with and gamed over ly the 
Egyptian faction. Thereupon Othman despatched a royal 
edict to all the provinces as follows : — At the coming pilgrim- 
age the various governors would, according to custom, present 
themselves at court ; whoever, then, had cause of complaint 
agamst them, or any other ground of dissatisfimtion, should 
come forward on that occasion and substantiate the some, 
when wrong would be redressed ; or else it behoved them to 
withdraw the baseless calummes which were troubling men’is 
minds. Proclamation was made accordingly. The plaintive 
appeal was imderstood ; and the people in many places when 
they he:^ it wept, and mvoked mercy on their Caliph. 
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the Prophet to Abu Bdbr and Omar), whten an Arab seized and broke it 
over OthmAn*s head. Such stones, hoveTer much they may be tinged mth 
Abbasside exaggeration and prejudice, point to the facttWothm4n was falling 
rapidly in poplar esteem. * 

^ The four were Mohammed ibn Maslama, often employed by Omar, as he 
had been by Mahomet himself, on conddential missions, Ositma ibn Zeid, 
commander of the Synan expedition at Mahomet's death , Abdallah, son of 
Omar , and Ammiit whose ugndimous appointment by Omar to the governor- 
idup of appears to have tamed his head, for he fell into the donspiratots’ 
toils 
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Confei*- The governors repaired to Medina at the time appointed, 
^erLrs but no maloontent came for#aM to malse eomplaint. Ques- 
rt^edina tioMd tqr his Heoteimte ka0W 

real abd «absiaiatial» To the oOSbw&A egre* bVies^lAing was 
calmjiaitdcrmit^ioyBSaiiesseiigers senttenujEeix^j^tasitiKm 
had tefctttaed vitiioat lajibg hand oa aaythuig astiss. Bat 
all knaMr of tiio oanoetoits sore m the body poUtio, and of its 
^[veadlbg xafndly. The wretched Gahph invoked their pity 
and thdr coonsel. Bat they ooold offer nothing of which he 
Slight Uy hold. One advised that the conspirators shoold be 
attested and the ringleaders put to death ; another that the 
itipeiids shoold be forfeited of all disloyal men ; a third that 
the nnqoiet spints amongst the people should be diverted 
by some fresh campaign ; others thpt the governors should 
amend their ways. Othm&n was bewildered j one thing only 
he deolaredy that to measTpres of severftyhe never would 
assent; the single remedy he could approve was the send* 
ing of fresh expeditions to foreign parts.* 

^ We have abundance of conversations professing to have passed between 
Othm&n and his advisers , but they have no further authority than as they 
fepMent the sentiments conventionally attributed to the several speakers 
AMf however, it may give pomt to^the crisis now rapidly approaching, I subjom 
the foLlowing epitome of the m(^t received account — 

OiA?ndn *Ala8, alas^ what is all this 1 hoar of you, my deputies and 
pernors? 1 greatly fear that the conipUmts may be true, ani^it is upon 
me the .burden falleth’ They replied that the Caliph had sent his own 
men out to see, and they had found nothing wrong Then he asked what they 
adnsed him to do (ez-governoi of KAfa) would have lihe traitors, who 

were boirowing in the dark, unearthed and slain , then sedition would sub- 
side Mftdvui *ln Syna there is no disaffection, and it would be everywhere 
the same were the people fairly and firmly dealt with*’ Abu 8arh proposed 
to itoak through the BewAn, increasing or dimimshing stipend! by way of 
reward and pumshment Ibn Admtr advised to engage the restless spirits m 
'War, and so the crisis would pass over Amm, embittered by his supersession 
in Sigypt, is represented as addressing Othmfin m coarse abuse* Othm&n re- 
]^ed despondingly — * Cruel measures he vi^puld not sanctLon If rebellion 
was to come, no one should, at the least, have that to say against him. The 
miUstone would grind round and ronnd to the bitter end. Good bad it been, 
if befisfO It began to revolve, he had been taken to his ntL There was 
lAfib ftr him but to be quiet and to see that no wrong was done to 
anymid*’ Bo he gave the governors leave to depart, sayiOg only that if fresh 
campaigns wore Set on foot, he would approve of that; othon^ he would 
hold on his way* 
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Notitung was settled to avexl the crisis^ and the governors 
departed as they cat^e. l^eAiHnivia made ready to leave, 
he cnee more warned hie aad animated 

that he would retire with hhn to Syria^ iirh^n^yal people 
were ready to rally round him^ fiut tW' : 

^ Even to save my life I will not quit the bmd wlM^Mh^the 
Prophet sojourned, nor^the city wherein his 
resteth.’ <Then let me send an army to stand by jfchae.’ 
* Nay, that I will not,* responded Othm&n firmly } ^ I never 
will put force on those who dwell around the Prophet’s home, 
by quartering bands of armed men upon them.’ ^ In that 
case,’ replied Mu&via, ^ I see nought btit destruction awaitiiig 
thee.’ ^ Then the Lord be my defence,’ exclaimed the aged 
Cahph, ^ and that sufficeth for me.’ ^ ^ Fare thee well ! ’ said 
Muavia, and he departed, to see his fia,ce no more. , 

As he took tho road to Syna, Muavia passed by a group 
of the Goreish, amongst whom were Aly and Zobeir. He 
stayed for a moment to drop a warning word into their ears. 
They were drifting back, he said, into the anardhy of *the 
days of Ignorance ’ before Islam. The Lord was a strong 
Avenger of the weak and injured ones. ^ To you ’ — and these 

Ab they took their leave, E&b, the Jewish convert, said, * it will be the 
gr^ mnle that wins,' meaning Mn&via, who overheard the saying and ftcaa 
that moij^ent (so the tradition runs)tkept the Cabphate in view 

Another scene is represented, in which Othm&n, snrronnded by his own 
advisers, sends for Aly, Zobeir, and Talha. Mu&via pleaded before thtm the 
cause of the aged Oaliph» and warned them of the danger they ran to their 
own selves m allowing any attack calculated to abate the samdness of the 
Caliph’s person , it was, he said, both their duty and their interest to support him 
in hiB feeble old age On this, Aly reproached Hu&via as the son of Hindv 
the * cheger of Hamsa’s liver ’ * Let alone my mother,’ he responded aoguly, 

‘ she became a good bebever, and after that was not a whit behind thine own.’ 
OthmAn interposed * My cousin MuAvia doth speak the truth. Now tell me 
wheiem Z have gone astray, and 1 will amend my ways. It may be that t 
have been too open-handed towards my kinsmen. Take back that which they 
have received.’ So Abu Sarh*disgoxged 60,000 dirhems , and MenrAn lAjOOO, 
and th^ aU departed for the moment satisfled 

But all these aocounts must be received Vith suapieion. In the midst of 
smdi violeiitfhctioiis aa were springing up, the marvel is that tradition has 
preserved so ccmaistant* namtive as we have. 

> Adaubing tim woxdk 4m Sura xxmx. v. 89. 
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were his last words — *to you I oommit this helpless a^d 
Tmi,n- Help him, and it will he the hetteir tat you* Fare ye 
well.’ And so saying he passed on his way. The company 
remained some jtime in silence. At last Aly, spoke s * It will 
be best done as he hath said.’ *By the Jjotdr added 
Zobeir, < there never lay a burden heavier on thy breast, nor 
yet on ours, than this burden of Otlpn&n’s to-day.’ 
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CHAPTEB XXXIV. 

THE PLOT RIPEHS. CONSFIBATOBS ATTAOK MEDHTA. 

DEATH OF OTHMAH. 

, •* AH XXXV JLD 666. 

The plot was now rapidly coming to a head, and a plan oj 
action had been already fixed. While the lieutenants of ihe 
Gahph were absent from their posts on the occasion just 
described, the conspirators were to issue from Kfifa, Bussorah, 
and Fostat, so a to converge upon Medina in combined and 
menacing force. There, in answer to the Caliph’s challenge, 
they would present an endless roll of complaints, and cry 
loudly for redress, reform, and the removal of their governors. 
If the request were denied, they would demand the abdica*- 
tion of Othman, and, m the last resort, enforce their demand 
at the point of the sword. But as to a successor they were 
not agreed. Kufa was for Zobeir ; Bussorah was for Talha ; 
Egypf'^ Tavounte was Aly. 

The scheme, bemg immature, at first miscarried. But 
some months later, m the middle of the following year, it 
was revived and preparations made m secret for giving it 
effect. Under the pretext of visiting Mecca, and there per- 
forming the Lesser Pilgrimage, the concerted movement at 
last took place, two or three months before the annual 
pilgnmage.' Abu Sarh,^the Governor of Egypt, on learning 

^ For the Leaser Filgnmage, or Omra, see Ltff of Mahonut^ p xii. It 
may be performed i& any month of the year, but preferably in Bajab (three 
months earlier than the eommonly received date of the attack, which I have 
followed) , and some traditions accordingly give this as the date of the advance 
upon liHedina That, however, would make the interval (from January to May) 
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of the treasonable design, at <moe despatched a messenger 
to apprise Odun&n. In reply be ■ma ordered to pursue the 
rebels ; he did so, but it vas too late ; they had inarched 
beyond his reach. 6 a turning bacK; he ifonnd I^EiPt m the 
hands of the traitor, son of Abu Hodzeifs,' and fleeing fi>r his 
life, took refuge across the border, in Palestine. Amongst the 
insurgent leaders of Egypt was Mohammed, son of Atu Bekr. 

On receiving the intelligence that the insurgents urere 
matching on Medina, Othm&n ascended the pulpit of the 
Great Mosque and made Liown to the citizens the real 
olgect of attack. ‘ It is against myself,’ he' said ; * soon they 
}rill look back with a longing eye to this my Caliphate, and 
wish that each day of the same had been a year m length, 
because of the tumult and bloodsb^ anaicby and ungodli- 
ness, that will flood the land.’ The rebels were not long in 
tnaTring their appearance, and they pitchtid three camps, the 
men of Kdfa, Bussorah, and Egypt, each encamping separately, 
in the neighbourhood of Medina.’ The citizens put on their 
armour, a thmg unheard of since the days of the Apostasy 
m the reign of Abu Bekr, and prepared for resistance. The 
insurgents, foiled thus far, sent deputies to the widows of 
Mahomet, and the chief men of the city. ‘ We come,’ they 
said, ‘ to visit the Prophet’s home and resting-place, and to 
ask that certain of the governors be deposed. Give*us leave 
to enter.’ But leave was not granted. Then the msurgent 
bands despatched each a deputation to its respective can- 
didate. Aly stormed at the messengers sent to him as soon 
as they appeared, and called them rebels accursed of the 
Prophet ; and the others met with no better reception at 
the hands of Talha and Zobeir. Unable to gam over the 

too long for the interyening events, which were humed throngh within the 
period of a couple of months, if bo long 

^ See above, p 313 

■ The men of Mfa pitched at A1 Awas , theBossorah paet^ at Jha. Khashab , 
the Blgyptians at Baa Marwa— 4 II places in the dose neighbourhood of the 
city. 
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Citizens, ’without whose consent their object was out of 
readi, the rebel leaders deckred themselves satisfied with a 
promise firom the Caliph of reform, and, Taeaking up their 
camp, retired in the order m which they came. They made 
as if each company 'was takmg its way kmne again, but 
really with the concerted plan of returning dioitly, when 
they e^iected to find the city less prepared to resist.* The 
citizens cast aside their armour, rejoicing in the apparent 
deliverance from a pressing danger; and for some days 
things went on^&s before, Othnutn leading the prayers. 
Suddenly, the three bands reappeared at the city gates. A 
party headed by Aly went forth to ask the reason. The • 
flpngers pointed to a document attested by the Caliph’s Theyre- 
seal; this, they said, jiad been taken from a servant of 
Othm&n’s whom they caught hastemng on the road to i^ypt ; 
and it contained orders that the insurgents were to be seized liph’sMal 
and imprisoned, some tortured, and some put to death. Aly, 
suspecting collusion, asked how the discovery made by the 
Egyptian company on the road to Fostat had become so 
promptly known to the others marching m quite a different 
direction, to Kfifa and Bussorah, as to bnug them all back 
together ? * Speak of it as ye will,’ they said, * here is the 
writing, and here the Caliph’^ seal.’ Aly repaired to Othm&n, 
who uemed all knowledge of the document; but, with the 
view of clemng up the matter, consented to receive a deputa- 
tion of the rebel leaders. Introduced by Aly, they made no 
obeisance to the Caliph, but with defiant attitude approached 
and reccmnted their gnevances. They had retired with the 
promise of redress; but, instead of redress, here was the Angiyai- 
Cahph’s own servant whom they had caught posting onward 
to Egypt with the tre^erous document now produced. 

OthmSn swore solemnly that he knew nothing of it. * Then 

^ They marched oiF, we are told, expecting that the oitiaens would break 
up their arm64 gathering as soon as they were gone, and concerting to return 
again each from their separate road 
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say who it was that wrote this order.’ *I know not/ said 
the aged Caliph. * But' it waa passed off as thine ; thy 
servant earned it ; see, here is thy seal, and yet thon wast 
not privy to it Again Othm&n a&rzned that it was even 
8o.‘ * Either thou speakest truth,’ they cried in accents 

loud and rude, ‘ or thou art a har. Either way, thou art 
unworthy of the Caliphate. We dare not leave the sceptre 
in the hands of one who is either a knave or a fool too weak 
to govern others* Eesign, fpr the Lord hath deposed thee ! ’ 
Othm&n made answer : — ‘ The garment wherewith the Lord 
hath girded me I will m no wise put off ; but’any evil ye com> 
'plain of, that 1 am ready to put away from me.’ It was all 
too late, they cned ; he had often made, and as often brokpih 
the promise to amend ; they could, no longer put any trust 
in him ; now they would fight until he abdicated, or else was 
slam. * Death,’ said OthmSn, gathermg Himself up, with the 

1 The histoiy of the document is obscure On the one hand, it certainly 
was sealed with the Caliph's signet , but who affized the seal, and whether it 
was surreptitiously obtained, cannot be told Nobo<m alleges Othmftn’s com- 
plicity. Most traditions attribute the writing and Aaling of the order to 
Herw&n, the Caliph's unpopular cousin, who, throughout the narrative, receives 
constant abuse as the author of Othm4n’b troubles , but all this is manifestly 
tinged by Abbasside and anti-Omeyyad prejudice Aly's n^ection of col- 
lusion between the three insurgent bodies appears unaonwerable There 
must have been some preconcerted scheme as to the simultaneous return of 
the three camps , and there is a strong presumption of something unfair as 
regards the document also Amidst conflicting evidence, it is beyond the 
historian's power to offer any conclusive explanation It is, of course, possible 
that MerwAu may have takm^upon himself the issue and despatch of the 
rescript , and, indeed, there iPts not wlkitiDg ground for his venturmg on such 
a course (and something perhaps also to be said for his doing it unknown to 
Othmgn), excepting only th^deception of the insurgents by false promises 
The insurgents may also have got scent of the document before f}iej started 
ostensibly vuth the purpose of returning home But these are all mere as- 
sumptions. 

The Persian version of Tabsn has a different story, namely, that the 
B^Syptian band, on seizing the document, turned their faces back again towards 
Medina, despatching at the same time messengers to apprise the Kflfa i^d 
Buasorah bands of Othmftn’s treachery, and to recall them, so that all should 
reach Medina and join in the attack together. Neither Ibn al Athir nor 
Tbn Khallic4n have anything to this effect, and it is hardly consistent with 
Aly*s speech, noticed above. The Arabic original of Taban, now being 
pubbshed, may possibly throw further light on this chapter 
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firmness and dignity whioli marked his last days — 'Death I 
prefer ; as for fighting, I have said it already, my people 
shall not fight ; had th|it been my desire, I bad summoned 
legions to my side.’ The altercation hecoihing loud and 
violent, Aly arose and departed to his home. The ccm- 
spirators also retired to their fellows ; but they had now 
secured what they wanCed, a footing in the dty. They 
joined m the ranks of worshippers at the daily prayers in 
the dreat Mosque, cast dust im the fiioe of Othm&n as he 
officiated, and threatened the citizens to make them keep 
away. The fatal crisis was hurrying on. 

On the Friday following this scene, when the prayere 
were done, Othman ascended the pulpit. He first appealed 
to the better sense of the citizens, who (he knew), however 
cowed by the threats of the rebels, condemned their lawless 
attitude. Then tummg to the conspirators themselves, who 
had been taking part in the service, he contmued, 'Ye are 
aware that the m|^ of Medina hold you to be accursed at 
the mouth of thAhrophet, for that ye have risen up against 
his Gahph and Vicegerent. Wherefore wipe out now your evil 
deeds by rej^tance, and by good deeds atone for the same.’ 
One and another of the loyal citizens arose earnestly to 
confirm,the Cahph’s words Imd plead his cause ; but they 
were silenced and violently set down.' A tumult arose. 
The men ofi Medina were driven firom the Mosque and its 
court, by showers of stones, fine ol^hese struck^Othmfin, 
who fell fi^om the pulpit to the gro^jj^, and was earned to 
his hous* adjoining m a swoon. He soon recovered, and for 
some days was still able to preside at the daily prayers. 
But at last the msolence and violence of the insurgents, 
nsmg beyond bounds, forced him to keep to his house, and 


* Mohammed ibn Maslama, a Ck>mpanion (as we have seen) highly trusted 
both by Mahomet and his snoceesors , and Zeid ibn Thdbit» the collector of 
the 0or4n, tried to speiJ: m confirmation of what Othmftn had said, but were 
Tiolently silenced and abused by the rebels Hakam ibn Jabala and Mohamined 
ibn Coteira 
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a virtual blockade euBued. But a body-guard of armed re- 
taiuera. ai^ported by'oertaiu of the dtkaUB, succeeded for 
the inreseut in keejdng the emtnmoe ^safe. 

Ftom the dky of the first tumult, Aly, Zobeir, and Talha 
(the three named by the rebds as candidates for the Caliphate) 
each sent a son to join the and gallant band planted at 
the palace door. But they did hftle more ; and, in fisct, 
throughout the painful episode, they kept themselves alto- 
gether in the background. • After the uproar and Othm&n’s 
svoon, they came along tnth others to inquire how he fared. 
But no sooner did they enter, than Merw&n and other kmsmen 
tbnding the Caliph, cned out against Aly as the prime author 
of the disaster, which would recoil, they said (and said truly) 
upon his own head. Thereupon Aly arose m wrath, and, 
with the rest, retired home. It was, m truth, a cruel and 
dastardly desertion, and m the end bore bitter frmt for one 
and all. It was not only a cnme, but a &tal mistake. 
Alarm at the defiant nsing against constituted authonty, and 
loyalty to the throne, equally demanded bold and uncompro- 
mumg measures. The truth was outspoken by one of the 
Companions at the tune. ‘ Ye Coreish,’ he said, * there hath 
been till now a strong and fenced door betwixt you and the 
Arabs ; wherefore do ye now break down the same ? ’ * , 

So soon as the conspirators had shown their true colours, 
Othm&n despatched an urgent summons to 8ym& and Bus- 
sorah for help. Muavia, who had long foreseen the dire 
necessity, was ready with a strong force which, as well as a 
Bitmlar column sent by Ibn Afimir firom Bussorah, burned to 


^ There are traditions, but of an entirely Abbasside stamp, of other in- 
terviewB between Aly and the Caliph, ■with repeated promisee of the latter to 
amend , Aly recriminating that these promisee' were no sooner made, eren from 
the pnlpit and before the congregation, than nnder the baneful influence of 
MerwAn they were broken Ihren NAila, his wife, is represented as blaming 
her weak-minded husband for hxs fickleness But were all this tme» it wonld 
go bat a httle way to lelieye Aly, Zobeir, and Talha from the charge of de- 
sertion, or, worse, of txeasonable collneion ■with rebels against the rightful 
monarch— a short-m^ted policy even in their own interest. 
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their master’s rescue. But the march iras long, and the 
difficulty was for Othm&U to hold out* until these columns 
reached. The insurgent had entire possession of the Mosque 
and of the approaches to the pahme ; and, in tim height of 
insolenoe, their leader now toc^ the Oaliph’s place at public 
prayers.' There were no troops at Medina, and OtiuUftn was 
dependent on the httle force that barely sufficed to gtiard tike 
palace entrance. It was composed of train-band slaves, some 
eighteen near kinsmen, and other citizens including (as we 
have said) the of Aly, Zobeir, and Talha. Apprehending, 

from the ferocity with which the attack began now to be 
pressed, that the end might not be for, Othman sent to tell 
Aly, Zobeir, and Talha that he wished to see them <mce more. 
They came and waited Without the palace, but within reatii 
of hearing. The Cahph, from the flat roof of his house, bade 
th^m to sit down ; and so for the moment they all sat down, 
both foes and friends, together. * My fellow citizens I * cried 
Othman with a loud voice, *I have prayed to the Lord for 
you, that when I am taken, he may set the Caliphate aright.’ 
After tins, he made mention of his previous life, and how 
the Lord had made choice of him to be the Successor of his 
Prophet, and Commander of the Faithful. And now,’ said he, 
havQ risen up to slay the -Lord’s elect. Have a care, ye 
men^ (and here he addressed the besiegers); the taking 
of life is lawful but for three things. Apostasy, Murder, and 
Adultery. Takmg my life without such cause, ye but suqiend 
the sword over your own necks. Sedition and bloodshed shall 
not depaab for ever from your midst.’ They gave him au- 
dience thus for, and then cned out that there was yet a 
fourth just cause of death, namely the quenchmg of truth by 
iniquity, and of right by Violence ; and that for his ungodli- 
ness and tyranny he must abdicate or be slain. For a mo- 
ment Othman was silent. Then calmly lismg, he bade the 

I He IS called A1 QhdBeky, the ‘Atmeer/ m Ocramandw of the insiiz* 
gesta 
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citizens go back to their homes $ and himself, with bat faint 
hopes of relief turned to ro-enter his dreary abode.' 

Hie blockade had now lasted ^^veral weeks, when a 
mounted messenger reached the city with tidings that 
succour was on its way.* But this, coming to the knowledge 
of the Galiph’s enemies, only made them redouble their efforts. 
They now closed every approach, allowing neither outlet nor 
ingress to a single soul. Water could be introduced 
stealth only at night, and, there being no well withm the 
palace, the little garrison suffered the eztiemitieB of thirst. 
On the appeal of Othnuln, Aly interposed, and expostulated 
■#ith the besiegers. ‘ They were treating their Caliph,’ he 
told them, ‘ more cruelly than they would treat Greek or 
Persian captives m the field. Even Infidels did not deny 
water to a thirsty enemy.* But they were deaf to his en- 
treaty. 0mm Habiba, the Prophet’s widow, and sister of 
Mu&via, touched with pity, sought herself, with Aly’s aid, to 
cany water upon her mule through the rebel lines into the 
palace ; but neither her sex nor rank, nor her relation to the 
Prophet, was safeguard enough to prevent her being roughly 
handled. They cut her bndle with their swords, so that she 
nearly fell to the ground, and then drove her nicely back. 


P 

’ Acooidmg to some traditions, we are told, that Othm&n prevaiied on Aly 
to procure for him a three days’ truce, under the pretence of issuing orders to the 
govemora for a reform of the admministration , and that he treacherously 
employed the tune inste«id in strengthenmg the defences, aA& excused him- 
self by saying that the time was too short to carry out the promised reforms 
But the story is altogether of the Abbasside type 

> The authorities are conflicting as to the length of the siege, though the 
several stages of the attack and investment are sufficiently well deffiied After 
the flrst uproar Othm&n still presided at the daily prayers for thirty days, after 
which he was besieged for forty days— that is ten weeks in aU Another 
tradition is that after the blockade had lasted eight and forty days, tidings of 
coming succour reached the city, and then the investment became severe But 
this would leave too long an interval— namely, three weeks— between the 
report of help being on its way and the fined issue, before which the columns, 
hurrying from Syria and Bussorah, should have had ample time to amve at 
Medina. The Syrian column, we are told, reached as far as WAdy al Cora, 
and that from Bussorah as far as Babadza, when they heard that all was 
over, and aiooordingly tamed back* 
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The better part of the inhabitaiite were shocked at the 
violence and inhumanity of the rebels ; bat none had the 
courage to oppose th^pi. Sick at heart^^most kept to 
their houses ; while others, alarmed for themselveB, as well 
as to avoid the cruel qiectade, quitted Medina. It is 
hard to believe that, even in the defenceless state of the 
mty, Aly, Zobeir, and I'alha, the great horoes of Islaitt, 
could not, had they really wished it, have raised an effective 
(^position to the lawless work of these heartless regicides. 
History cannot acquit them, if not of actual collusion with 
the msurgents, at least of cold-blooded indifference to their 
Cakph’s &te.* 

' The talk among the courtiers of Al M&mhn, in the third century, ae 
reflected in the Apciogy of Al Kiftdy, was that Aly, even at a much earlier period, 
contemplated the putting of Othmftn to death {Apology, p 25) There aeems 
to be no proof or pu saiAption of this ;ibut anyhow, one cannot but feel in- 
dignant at the attitude ot Aly, who would do so much and no more , who sent 
his son to join the Caliph’s guard at the palace gate, and was scandalised at 
his being denied water to drink , and yet would not so much as raise a finger 
to save his life V 

We have aiso traditions in whidi Othmd,n is represented as reproaching 
Talha for encouraging the insurgents to a more strict enforcement of the 
blockade, but, whatever his dements in deserting the Caliph, this seems 
incredible The ordinary account is that Talha as well as Zobeir, on hearing 
of the rebel dscesses, kept to his house, others, again, say that they both 
quitted Medina 

Cmm ^^biba, as daughter of Abfl Sofi5n, naturally sympathised with 
Othmdn Hantzala, one of the citizens of Kfifa who had accompamed the 
insuigents, was so indignant at their treatment of one of * the Mothers of the 
Faithfiil,’ that heSwent oflT to Ins homo, and there gave vent to his feelings in 
verses expressive of his horror at the scenes his comrades were enacting at 
Medina 

One day, we are told, Othm&n, goaded by the thirst of himself and his house- 
hold, ascend^ the roof, and cried aloud * Ye men * know ye that I bonght 
the well Bfima, and furnished it with gear that the Moslems might quench 
their thirst thereat ? and now ye will not let me have one drop to quench my 
thirst Moreover, I budded you such and such a mosque , and now ye hinder 
me from going forth to say my prayers in the Great Mosque ’ And so on, 
contrasting the various benefits he had conferred upon them, and t]^e kind 
and loving words the Prophet used to address to him, with the cruel treatment 
he was now receiving , whereat the hearts of all were softened, and the word 
was passed round to hold back from pressing the attack. But Ashtar, the 
rebel, said, ‘ He is but playing with you and practising deceit,* and so he resumed 
the attack There are many such traditions, but they seem to possess little 
authority 
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Annual The solemnities of the Kftaba worship were now at hand, 

Othmin, still mindful of his obligation as head of Islam 
®’JJ> to provide'for their due observance, pnce more ascended the 
xxxv palace roof. From thence he called the Son of Abb&s, one of 
A s 656 the fidthM party guarding the entrance, to come near, and 
bade him assume the leadership of the band of pilgrims 
proceeding from Medina ; — a duty which, much agamst his 
will, as taking him away from the defence, he undertook at 
the Gahph’s repeated command. Aye^a joined the party. She 
is accused of having formerly stirred up dihe people against 
. pthm&n. Now, at any rate, this impulsive lady not only 
shook herself free from the insurgents, but, in order to detach 
her brother Mohammed, son of Abu Bekr, also from their 
company, she besought him to accompany her to Mecca. 
But he refused.’ , 

The palace The approach of relief at last goaded the rebels to 

iSDzul extremities, and they resolved on a final and murderous 
17 attack, A violent onset was made firom all quarters, and 
the forlorn band of defenders (including still the sons of Aly, 
Zobeir, and Talha), unable longer to hold their ground, re- 
tired at Othman’s command, but not without difficulty, within 
the palace gate, which they closed and barred. In doing this 
they covered their retreat with a discharge of arqjiery, and, 
one of the rebels was killed thereby. Infuriated at their 
comrade’s death, the insurgents rushed at the gate, battered 
it with stones, and finding it too strong, sat down to bum it. 
Meanwhile others, swarming in crowds from the roof of an 
adjoming building, gamed an easier access, and, rushing 
along the corridor, attacked the guard still congregated 
within the palace gate. One was slam, Merwan was left half 
dead, and the rest were overpowered.* Othmfin had retired 

' The pilgnms, m order to reach Mecca in time for the pilgrimage (begin- 
ning on the Bth of Dzul Hijj, June 7), must have left Medina a week or ten 
days previously , that is, some three weeks before the final attack on the palace 
* The one killed was Moghira, a Thaekifite from TAyif He was a con- 
federate of the Bern Zohra, the same who had persuaded that clan to 
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by hmiBelf into an inner chamber of the women’s apartments ; 
and, seated there awaiting his &te, read*from the Cor&n, spread 
open on his knees. Three ruflSanjs, sent to fulfil the bloody 
work, rushed in one after another upon him thus engaged. 
Awed by his calm demeanour, his pious words and mild 
appeal, each one returned as he went. ‘ It would be m Wer,’ 
they said, ‘ to lay hands flpon him thus.’ Mohammed, son of 
Abu Bekr, in his hate and rage, had no such scruples. He ran 
in, seized him by the beard, and4^rled, ^ The Lord abase thee, 
thou old dotard \ \ * Let my beard go,’ said Othman, calmly ; 

am no dotard, but the aged Caliph, whom they call 
Othman.’ Then, in answer to a further torrent of abuie, • 
the old man proceeded, ‘ Son of my brother ! Thy father 
would not have served me so. The Lord help me ! To Him 
I flee for refuge from thee.’ The appeal touched even the 
unworthy son ol Abu Bekr, and he too retired. The insuT'* 
gent leaders, on this, crowded m themselves, smote the Caliph And 
with their swords, and trampled on the Coran he had been 
reading from. Severely wounded, he yet had strength 
enough to stretch forth his aged arms, gather up the leaves, 
and press them to his bosom, while the blood flowed forth 
upon the sacred text.' Thus attacked, the faithful Naila 
cast herself upon her wounded lord, and, endeavouring to 
shield him, received a sword-cut which severed some of 
the fingers^from her hand, and they fell upon the ground. 

retire from the Coreishite army when it marched forth to attack Mahomet at 
Bedr {Life of Mahomet, p 228) 

Merw&fli received a s'vord-cut, which severed one of the tendcxsaitf ^ 
neck, and left him, when he recovered, with hia neck stiff and shortened. 
rebels were about to despatch him when his foster mother cned out 
seek to kill him ? he is dead already , if ye would sport with and hm 

body, that were inhuman and tinlawfal’ So they left him In aAierdays, 
when MerwAn came to power, he showed his gratitude to this wosum by 
giving her son a command 

’ The blood, wo are told, flowed down the leaves just touching these WQSds: 

< If they rebel, surely they are schismatics , thy Lord will swiftly avenge you ’ 

■(Sura 11 V 138 ) The appropnateness of the text, however, may of itself 
have huggested the stoxy 

^ z 2 
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The band of slaves attempted his defence. One of them 
slew Sndftn, the Idhder, bnt was immediatelj himself 
cut down and killed. Further ^ort was in vain. The; 
plunged their Veapons into the Gahph’s bod;, and he fell 
hfelesa to the ground. The infuriated mob now had their 
wa;. A scene of riot followed. The; stabbed the corpse, 
and leaped savagel; upon it ; and the; were proceedmg to 
cut off the head, when the women screamed, beating their 
breasts and faces, and the savage crew desisted. The palace 
was ‘gutted; and even N4ila, all wounde'd ,and blood;, was 
stripped of her veil. Just then the ci; was raised, * To the 
Tteasni; ! ’ and suddenl; all departed.' 

As soon as the; had left, the palace gate was barred, and 
thus for three da;s the dead bodies of Othmin, Mogbira, and 
the slave, la; in silence within. Then Zobeir ibn Motim, and 
Hakim ibn filzam (Ehadija’s nephew), chief men of the 
Coreish, obtained leave of Al; to bur; the Caliph’s bod;.* In 

'Wken th« iiuraigenta first rushed in, he Trae at the moment reading the 
appropnate passage m Sura iii p 174 Befemng to the battle of Ohod, and 
the danger in which Medina was then placed, the disaffected citizens are there 
represented as taunting Mahomet and his followers in these words * 
ihfi fMn {of Mecca) have gatJ^ered forces against you, wherefore, be afraid of the 
same But (the taunt) only increased their faith, and they said The Lord 
sufficeth for us. He ts the best Protector* This was a favourite text of 
OthmAn’s, and he may perhaps have turned to it for comfort now that vain was 
the help of man 

> The actual murderers were Al G-hftficky, the leader, and Suddn, who was 
himself killed Kin4na ibn Bishr is also named. All these belonged to the 
Egyptian band, winch seems to have contained the most rabid of the in- 
surgents Amr ibn al Hamac leapt upon the body, hardly yet breathless, and 
indicted nine wounds—* three for the Lord’s cause, and six to satisfy his own 
passion ’ a 

2 These t^o were among the chief men * whose hearts were gained over ’ 
by largesses ii^m the booty after the battle of Honein — L\fe of Mahomet, 
p. 486 Bakim is frequently mentioned in the Prophet’s biography It was 
Hakim who comod supplies to his aunt Khadija when shut up with Mahomet 
in the Sheb — Ltfe, p 100. 

It IS said that a party of the citizens of Medina made an attempt to stop 
the fhoeral, but desisted on seeing that a tumult would arise We are also 
told that Aly himself, on hearing of the design to molesLthe procession and 
cast stones at the mourners, did his best to prevent it yndeed, Abbasside 
tradition abounds with attempts to rescue the memory of Aly from the 
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the dusk of evening, the foneral procession, including Coheir, 
Hasan son of Aly, and the kinsmen* cf CMto&n, wended 
their way to the btuyii^-groaiid of Back}, outside the city. 
Death had not softened ^e rebels’ hearts, sthd they pelted 
the bier with stones. Not in the graveyard itself, but in a 
field adjoining, the body, with a hurried service, was odn*- 
mitted to the dust. In Vfter years the field was Bidded by 
Merw^ to the main buiymg-ground — ^a spot consecrated by 
the ‘remains of the heroes of Obod, and many names famous 
in the early days, of Islam ; and there the Beni Omeyya long 
buned their dead around the grave of their murdered 
kinsman.’ * • 

Thus, at the age of eighty-two, died Othman, after a 
reign of twelve years. * The misfortunes amongst whiph he 
sank bring out so sharply the faihngs of his character that 
further delmeation is hardly needed. Narrow, weak, and 
vacillating, he had yet a kindly nature which might have 
made him, in less troublous times, a favounte of the people. 
Such, indeed, for a season he was at the beginning of his 
Cahphate. But afterwards he fell on evil days. The struggle 
between the Coreish and the rest of the Arabs wajs hurrying 
on the nation to an internecine war. The only possible 
safety ^as for the class stil> dominant to have opposed a 
strong and united front to their adversaries. By his vacil- 
lation, selfifihnesB, and nepotism, Othman broke up into 
embittered factions the aristocracy of Mecca, and threw this 
last chance away. 

obloquy attaching to the heartless part he had been act]ng\ For example, 
Mabii^y gives us a tradition that 'when Aly beard that all was ^er he hastened 
to the palace and asked his son how it hod happened — as though he could 
not for many days have foreseep the fatal termination to which the blockade 
was tending 1 

* The fiel4 was calJLed Hashh Kaukab — ^the Garden of tho Star 
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THE ELECTION OF ALY. 

End OF AH XX5?CV Junk, AD^^6fl6 

• * 

Hevulsion On the GalipVs death, his kinsfolk, and such as had taken an 
of feeling pgjt m his defence, retired from the scene. The city 

was horror-struck. They had hardly anticipated, and could 
now with difficulty realise, the tragical end. Many who had 
favoured, and some who had even joined, the rebels, started 
back, now that the deed was done. The nearer relatives of 
the murdered Caliph fled to Mecca and elsewhere, with vows 
of vengeance. A citizen of Medina, wrapping carefully uj) 
the severed fingers of Naila in the blood-stained shirt of 
Othman — ^meet symbols of revenge — carried them off to 
Damascus and laid them at Muavia’s feet. 

Aly elected For Several days anarchy reigned at the capital of Islam. 
24^^Dzul There was neither Caliph noi any settled government. The 
\ AAV ° regicides had the entire mastery of the city. Amongst 
23 June, them the Egyptians were foiemost in those fijst days of 
AD 656 public prayers (mark of supreme authority) 

were conducted m the Great Mosque by their leader. Of 
the citizens, few ventured forth. At last, on the igfth day, 
the rebels insisted that, before they quitted Medina, the 
dtizens should exercise their right, elect a Caliph, and 
restore the empire to its normal state. Shrinking, no doubt, 
from the seethmg elements which Othm&n’s successor would 
have at once to face, Aly at first held back, and offered to 
swear allegiance to either Talha or Zobeir« But in the end, 
pressed by the threats of the regicides and the entreaties of 
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his finends, he yielded, and so, six days after the fatal tragedy, 
he publicly bound himself to rule ‘ acccmiing to the Book of 
the Lord,’ and was sainted Caliph. Zobeir and Talha were 
themselves the first to (take the oath. Thery' asserted after- 
wards that they swore unwillingly, driven to do so through 
fear of the conspiratn^^The traditions here are so diver- 
gent that it IS har db r ^^ lble to say how far this waa true, or 
a mere afterthought^ Talha’s arm had been disabled by 
he reo^ved when defending Mahomet on the 
; augunes were now drawn from his 

withered ha|ldjtah^ the first to strike the hand of Aly in 
takihg the 6ath of fealty The mass of the people followed. 
There were exceptions; for Aly was lement, and, from a praise- 
worthy delicacy, would not piess the immediate adherents 
of the late Caliph to swear allegiance.^ The insurgents, 
• 

’ My improbsiou, on the whole, is that it was an afterthought The 
nirrative of thotie viho side with Talha and Zobeir is as follows After 
Othm&n’fl death the city was for some days in the hands of the insurgents 
No one iTfiitnred to accept the Caliphate bad and Zobeir had already quitted 
tile c]ty^,and all the memhers of the Omeyya clan who were able had 
elfected escape to Mecca The rebels ^emselyes were at their wits* 

ends * If we quit Medina/ th4y said, * and no Caliph is appointed, anarchy 
will burst fprth eyerywhere Xt appertaineth unto you (addressing the men 
of Medina) fd||yM|nt a Caliph tfheroforo look ye out a man for the throne, 
and make hinpnHH||A*^e give you one day's gnice for the same If ye choose 
hiAAi, well , bid^^^pl^llfcon wntyshaJl slay Aly, Zobeir, and Talha, as well as a 
groat number ’ Alarmm at these threats, the leading citizens repaired 

to Aly, who, it bade them seek another , but they constrained him , and, 
cis ii last rev>urcc,'to rid them of the insurgents, he consented Then they 
dirw Zobeir (who, by this time, had returned) and Talha to the Mosque, and 
forced them, at the point of tho sword, to swear 

It seems certain that the rebels of Khfa and Bussorah were in fayonr 
respecti^ly of Zobeir and Talha , but that they were induced to accept Aly, 
either through fear (as the partisans of the two pretenders hold) of the 
Egyptian regicides, or because the citizens made choice of Aly 

^ Thus l^d, the conqueror of Ir4c, refused to swear till all else had done 
so , whereupon, Ashtar, head of the consipirators from Kiifa, threatened to 
behead him , but Aly said, * Leaye him alone , 1 wiU be surety for him * 
Moghira, also, and a company of the late Caliph's adherents, declined to 
swear, and were left unmolested* Amongst them was Hass&n the poet, and 
his brother Zeid (collector of the OoiAn), whom OthmiLn had appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Of the latter, it is said that when Othm&n was 
first attacked, he cned to his fellow-Kutizens, ^ Ye men of Medina, be ye 
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having themselves done hombge to Aly, their leave and 
departed to tell the tale at Bnssorah, and Fostat. 

He de> No bed of roses was strewn for Aly. Both at home and 

abroad rough and anxions w<nk was bdEbirs him. To the 
ngiodes standing contention between the Arabs and the Ooreish 
was now added the cry, which was soon to rend Islam, of 
vengeance <m the regicides. Farther, the red-handed treason 
enacted at Medina had loosened the bonds of society. 
Constituted authonty was set at naught. Bands of Bedouins, 
scenting from afar the approach of anarchy and the chance 
of plunder, hung about the city. They* were bidden to 
depart; but encouraged by the servile population, which, 
.brdken loose dunng the insurrection, still kept aloof from 
their masters, they refused.' Aly was pressed on many 
sides, by those who held him bound by his accession-oath, to 
vindicate the majesty of the Divine law, and to punish the 
wicked men who had imbrued their hands in the blood of 
Othm&n. Even Talha and Zobeir, awakening too late to 
the portentous nature of the crime enacted before their eyes 
and hardly against their will, urged tlus. ‘ My brothers,’ 
rephed Aly, ‘I am not indifferent to what ye say. But I am 

Ansdrs (Helpers) of the Lord for tho Bocood tune, even as ye were Ans&rs of 
Hib Prophet at the first’ But Ahu A^b, another of the citizens, made 
aoBWi^ and said, * Verily, he shall get no* help from us Let the zzAdtitude 
of hiB train-band Blares be his Ansdrs 

* This servile population (Sab&ya or *capti\es’) had beei^ pouring for 
years in a continuous stream, during tho campaigns, into Medina They -were 
employed as domestic servants, warders, body-guards, &c Some followed 
trades, m quasi-fireedom, paying the profits to their masters They mostly 
embraced the Moslem faith because of the pnvileges it conferred On the 
outbreak they became insubordinate, and broke away into a defianlfhttitude 
Thu would occur the more readily as they formed the guards of the treasury 
and mansions of the great men, and, being the only trained force at 
Medina, no doubt themselves felt their power We find them similarly taking 
part in the outbreak at Bussorah Like the JdUissaries or Memlfikof later 
days, th^ were a petulant brood Immediately on homage being d6ne to Aly, 
they are said to have lampooned him in minatory verses, to which Aly (not to 
be outdone by the poetzy even of slaves) replied m extempore couplets. Pro- 
clamation was ittade that slares not returning to their masters would be treated 
as outlawB, but it had no effect. 
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helpless. These -wild Bedomns and rampant slaves wiU have 
their way. What is this hat an oatborst of Pa^ganiam long 
suppressed— a return, for the^ moment^ of “ &e days of Igno- 
rance,” a work of Sat&n? Just now they. are beyond my 
power. Let us wait; and the Lord wiH guide tts.’ This 
waiting, hesitating mood was the bane of Alya’s life. Ha 
loved ease; and though sometimes obstinate and aelf-wSled, 
his ordinary pnnciple was that thmgs 1^ to themselves 
would mend. 

The Goreish were anxious and alarmed. The revolt, under , 

, • . Goreish 

the veil of discontent at the ungodly rule of Othman, was alarmed 

now (they said) taking a far wider range. The Bedomns were 
becoming impatient of the control of the Coreishite aristo- 
cracy ; and that which ^,ad happened to the Bern Omeyya — 
now forced to €y Medina — imght happen at any moment to 
the whole body the Coreish. Yet Aly, though professingto 
denounce the attack of the regicides as high treason, took no 
steps to punish it, but temporised. A prompt and vigorous 
pursmt of the traitors would no doubt have been jomed in, 
heart and soul, by Muayia and by the whole nobihty of 
'Islam. But Aly preferred to let the vessel drift, and so . 
it was drawn rapidly into the vortex of rebelhon. 

The next matter which pressed for immediate settlement Aly seeks 
was the* confirmation, or otherwise the supersession, of the 
various governors of provmces and cities ; and here 'Aly, ^*8^ 
turning a (feaf ear to his fnends, proved himself wayward 
and precipitate. When Ibn Abbas returned from the pil- 
grimage at Mecca (to the presidency at which he had been 
deputed by the late Caliph), he found that Moghitahad been 
wisely urging Aly to retain the governors generally in theur 
posts, till, at the least, the people throughout the empire had 
reccgmsed his succession to the throne. But Aly had flatly 
refused.* Ibn Abb&s now pressed the same view : * At any 
rate,’ he said, * retain Mufivia; there is a special reason for 

> Th» tradition lunB that Hoj^iirai at the Ant. gave sonnd and ameere 
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it ; Omar, and not Othman, placed him there ; and aU Syria 
followeth aft^ him.’ •The advice, coming fix>m so near and 
distinguished a kmsman of his own, deserved the considera- 
tion of Aly. But he answered shai^ly, * Nay ; I shall not 
confirm him even for a single day.’ * If thou depose hun,' 
reasoned his fiiend, Hhe Syrians will question thine election : 
and, worse, they may accuse thee of the blood of OthmSn, 
and, as one man, nse up agamst thee. Confirm him m his 
government, and they care not who is Caliph. When thou 
art firmly seated, depose hun if thou will. It will he easy 
with thee then.’ ‘ Never,’ answered Aly, ‘ he shall have 
nought hut the sword from me.* * Thou art brave,’ Ibn Abbas 
replied, ‘ but mnocent of the craft of war ; and hath not the 
Prophet himself said, What %a war hut a game of deeeption'^’-*' 
‘ That IS true,’ responded Aly, ‘ but I will have none of the 
aid that cometh from Muavia.’ ‘Then*,’ said Ibn Abbas, 
‘thou hadst better depart to thy property at Yenb6, and 
dose the gates of thy stronghold behind thee ; for every- 
where the Bedomns are hounding along ; and if thou makest 
the rest of the people thine enemies, these will find thee 
, alone, and will surely lay the blood of Othm&n at thy door.’ 
‘ Come,’ said Aly, trying another hne, ‘ thou shalt go forth 
thyself to Syna. See, now, I bave appointed thee.’ ‘ That,’ 
rephed Ibn Abbas, ‘ can never be. Muavia would surely 
behead me or cast me into prison because of Oth^n’s death, 
and my being akin to thee. Hearken to me, and make terms 
with him ere it be too late.’ But Aly turned a deaf ear to 
his appeal.* ^ 

advice to this effect, but that, finding Aly obstinately opposed to it, he 
returned next day, saying that, on refiection, he had changed his mind 
When Ibn AbbAs came, Aly told him that Moghira had, at the first, attempted 
to deceive him, but on the second day had spcAen true, and advised him to put 
in his own men * Kot so,’ said Ibn Abbds , * just the reverse It was the truth 
which he spake at the first , the last was not his true opimon.’ And so it turned 
out , for Moghfra, finding his advice disregarded, departed to join the malcon- 
tents at Mecca 

' L^e of Mahomet, pp 324 and 527 

^ 1 have given this conference fully, because, in substance at least, it 
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Acting on these wayward impulses, Aly sent men of his Aij ap- 

own to replace the existing goTemors iti the chief commands 

throughout the empire. In most places tdiey met with but a * 

sorry reception. At Bussorah, Ibn A&mir, unwilUng to i»o- 

Yoke hostihties, retired, and his successor, Othm&n ibn rum , ah 

XXXVI 

Honeif, entered unopposed ; but the faction which dung to juiy, ad 
the memory of the late Caliph was as strong at Busscuah as 
that which favoured Aly, while a third party waited to see 
how the tide of pubhc opmion .inight run at Medina. In 
Egypt it was pouch the same. Cays, appomted to the 
command, was a singularly wise and able ruler ; but he only 
succeeded in passmg the frontier gamson by feignmg attach- ^ 
ment to the cause of Othman; while a strong and aggressive 
&ction occupied the distnct of Kharanba, sweanng that they 
would not Bubiml^ until the regicides were brought to justice. 

In Yemen, the new governor obtained possession, but only 
after Y41a, his predecessor, had earned off to Mecca all 
the treasure. The govemors-elect of Aly who attempted 
to enter Kufa and the province of Syna, met with a rough 
reception on the border, and were fortunate m escaping with 
their lives back again to Medina. 

Dispmted by these reports, Aly again took counsel with Aly sends 
Talha and Zobeir. The sedition, he said, which he had DiudTia 
apprehended, was already kindled, and would spread hke 
wild-fire, catching whatever came in its way. ‘ Then,’ re- 
phed they, ‘ let us depart, that we may do thee service in 
the field.’ ‘ Wait,’ answered Aly ; ‘ the cautery must be the 
'last resort.’ So he resolved, in the first instance, to address 
letters to Muavia, and also to Abu Musa at Kufa, demand- 
ing their allegiance. Abu Musa rephed in loyal terms, but 
at the same time bade* the Cahph beware of the spirit of 

shows the impracticable bent of Aly’s mind which quickly drew on the civil 
war It IS also not unlikely in itself The purport of such a conversation 
would become known , and, moreover, besides tins and one or two other uncertain 
conversations, we have little or nothing to explain the early events of Aly’s 
Caliphate, and the motives which actuated him 
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disaffection which in KMa was ihEs around Mm. With Syria, 
all communication was out off; weeks elapsed, and there 
was no rqily. In truth, a strange scene was being enacted 
there. c 

Haftvia had no sooner recmved the emblems of his 
Master’s murder — the gory shirt and N&ila’s mangled 
fingers — ^than he hung them up 'on the pulpit of the 
Great Mosque at Bamascns. There suspended, they re- 
mained a spectacle maddening the Syrians to a “bloody 
revenge.* Still they took no immediate action. Biding their 
time, they waited to see what the new Cahph might do. 
Aly, had he been wise, would have used such allies to take 
vmigeance at once on the conspirators, and at the same tune 
crush the rismg democracy and disaffection of the Arab 
tribes. In this work Syna would have been his strongest 
stand-by ; for it never suffered from the Bedomn turbulence 
which kept Ir&c and Egypt in continual turmoil. In the early 
campaigns, Syna was the favonnte field of the Coreish, who, 
settling there in larger proportion than elsewhere, found 
their influence, in consequence, better recogmsed. More- 
over, the conquenng race inhabited the ancient Synan 
cities m common \nth the Ghnstian population, which had 
surrendered, for the most part, on favourable terms. Society 
was thus throughout all classes of the community orderly 
and loyal, whereas on the banks of the Euphratesrthe settle- 
ments of Bussorah and Kfifa were filled with wild and head- 
strong Arab tribes who regarded the vanqmshed lands as their 
patrimony. Law prevailed m Syna ; in Irfic dnd Egypt, the * 
jaride and petulance of arms. Syna was, moreover,, attached 
to its Goreishite governors of the Omeyyad stock, and re- 
mained thus feithful to the end. 

The Synans had not long to wait for the outcome of 

Al/s plans. Hie abortive attempt to supersede Mufivia, and 

« 

‘ Amrn, it ib saidi presBed this course upon Mu^na, saying, m his 
proverbial atyle, * Show the dam her foal, it will aUr her bowels ' 
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the refusal to amign the regicides, gave colour to the charge 
of collusion ; and, mth the bloody shirt belbre their eyes, 
the Synans soon raised that oiy against the Caliph. The 
majesty of outraged law must be vindicated; attd if the 
assassms were not pursued to justice, then who but Aly was 
responsible for the fulure? Damascus was m this ennted 
temper when Aly’s letter was handed to Mu&via. At the 
first no answer was vouchsafed. The envoy was k^t in 
waiting from day to day to witness the gathering storm. At 
last MuSiVia sent ^ despatch ; and a stranger document, per- 
haps, was never seen. It bore, as was usual, the seal of 
state outside upon the cover, which was superscribed with 
this address — From MuSma to Aly. It contained no other 
word, but was all blank within. The despatch was earned 
by CaMsa, a cluef of the Bern Abs, and with him the envoy 
was given permission to depart. Amving at Medina just 
three months after Othmin’s death, Cabisa presented the 
letter to Aly, who read the address, and, breaking open the 
seal, found the despatch all blank withm. ‘ What meaneth 
this ? ’ cned Aly, startmg at the imwonted sight ; — ^ let tlje 
enigma be explained’ Oabisa, instructed by his Master, 
inquired whether his life was safe. * It is safe,’ answered 
Aly; ‘the person of an ambassador is sacred. Speak on.’ 
‘ Know then,’ proceeded the envoy, ‘ that but now I left be- 
hind me, t^eeping under the blood-stained shirt of Othman, 
by the pulpit of the Great Mosque at Damascus, sixty thou- 
sand warriors, all bent on revenging the Cahph’s death — and 
revaagii)g it on thee ' ’ * What * ’ exclaimed Aly, aghast, 

*(m me^ Seest thou not that 1 am powerless to pursue the 
murderers ? Oh, Lord * I take Thee to witness that I am 
guiltless of Othmdn’s blood. Begone * See, thy life is safe.’ 
As the Absite chief withdrew, the petulant slaves and rabble 
shouted after him, ‘ Blsiy the dog; slay the envoy of dogs t ’ 
He turned, and, apostrophising the Coreish, cned at the 
pitch of his voice, ‘ Children of Modhar ! Children of Cays ! 
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The horse and the bow ^ Four thousand picked warriors are 
close at hand. See to your camels and your horses ! ’ 

Medina was startled by the envoy^s cry, only as Mecca 
had been startled by the voice df Dham-dham at the 
battle of Bedr, fonr-and-thirty years before. The time was 
come when Aly could no longer put his decision ofif. Hasan, 
ever poor in spmt, counselled his ofather to wait ; but Aly 
saw too plainly that the hour for action was now or never. 
He gave vent to his troubled soul in martial lines which 
were soon in everyone’s mouth, and from‘ which the people 
first learned his resolve to make the sword the arbiter betwixt 
Muavia and himself. An expedition against Syria was pro- 
claimed. Captains were appointed to command the various 
companies of the expected levies, andobanners were presented 
to them by Aly ; but he was careful to name no one who had 
taken any part in the attack on Othman.' Orders were also 
sent to Kfifa, Bussorah, and Egypt, to raise troops for the 
war. Having made these preparations, Aly mounted the 
pulpit and harangued the citizens of Medina. If they failed 
to fight now, he told them, the power would pass away from 
them, never more to be regained. ^ Fight, then, against 
the cursed schismatics, who would destroy the unity of 
Islam and rend in twain the bgdy of the Faithful. Haply 
the Lord will set that right which the nations of the earth 
are setting wrong.’ But the people did not respond to the 
appeal, and the ranks were slow of filhng. 

Talha and Zobeir, when they saw how affairs were drifting, 
again asked that they might be allowed to qmt ^Medina. 
With Aly’s leave, they now set out for Mecca, on pretext of 
performing the Lesser Pilgrimage. 

* The officers appointed vrere his cousin Abdallah ibn Abb&s, a faithful 
adherent, and his brother Gntham , Omar, son of Abu Salma (half-brother 
of 0mm Salma, the Prophefe widow) , Abu Leila, nephew of Abu Obeida , 
Aly’s own eon Mohammed, son of his Hanifite wife, dec 
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But, before crossing arms with Muavia, heavy work was still 
m store* for Aly. 

On her way back from the pilgrimage at Mecca, Ayesha* 
was met by the tidings of Othman’s murder and of Aly’s 
accession to the Caliphate. ‘ Carry me back,^ forthwith cned 
the incensed and impetuous lady ; ‘ carry me back to Mecca. 
They have murdered the Caliph I will «,venge his blood.’ 

In the early period of Othman’s troubles, Ayesha, like 
the rest of the world, is said to have contributed her share 
towards fomenting public discontent. We are told that she 
.even abetted the conspirators, among whom (as we have seen) 
her brother Mohammed son of Abu Bekr was a chief leader. 
But however this may have been, she certainly was no party to 
the factious proceedings so soon as they began to be pressed to 
cruel extremities ; and she had, in fact, sought to detach her 
brother from them by carrying him off with her to Mecca. Vain 
and factious, she had never forgiven the cold and unhandsome 
conduct towards her of Aly when, on the occasion of the mis- 
adventure with Safwan, her virtue had been doubted by the 
Prophet ; * and"now she would gladly have seen Zobeir Caliph 
in the place of Aly.’ Jnstead, therefore, of proceeding on- 
wards to her home at Medina, she returned straightway to 
Mecca. There the disaffected (who ever gravitated for 
safety to the Sanctuary) gathered around her, while from her 
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1 For this passage m the Prophet’s life see Ifffe of Mahomet^ pp 311 U seq 
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veiled retreat she plotted the revextge of Othmda, and with 
shrill voice loudly harangued her audience on the enormonB 
crime tibat had desecrated the Fn^het’s home and resting- 
place.' < 

Zotor^ Thus when 2obeir and Talha reached Mecca, they found 

with ' sedition well in the ascendant. The niunerons members of 

mSeh^on Omeyyad family, who had fled ofl the Cahph’s death from 

Medina, and the adherents of that powerful House still re- 

AH siding at Mecca, as well as the factious and discontented 
XXXVI ^ ^ 

▲ D 656 population at large, listened eagerly to etlie tale of their 

distinguished visitors. ‘ They had left the men of Medina/ 

,they said, ^plunged in perplexity. Eight and wrong had 
been so confounded that the people knew not which 
way to gOs It was therefore for the citizens of Mecca now 
to lead, and to punish the traitors who had slain their 
Cahph.’ The standard of rebellion was raised, and many 
flocked to join it. * Bussorah was chosen as the first object 
of attack. It was a city which had always favoured the 
claims of Talha ; and Ibn Admir, the late governor, had an 
influential following there. The treasure which he had 
brought away with him, as well as that earned off by Ala 
from Yemen, was now erj)ended m equipping the force, 
and providing carnage for the more needy followers. Ajesha, 

' We are treading now on speciaUj factious ground, and have to weigh 
with care the bias of tradition which represents Ayesha as suddenly converted 
from a deadly enemy of Othm4n into the champion of his memory Thus, when, 
on receiving the tidings of the murder ou the way back from Mecca, she declared 
that she would avenge his death *What'’ cried her informant, startled by 
her seal , * is this thy speech now, whilst but yesterday thou wast ftremost to 
press the attack upon him as an apostate ? ’ * Yea,’ she replied , * but even now 
he repented him of that which they laid to his charge, and yet after that they 
slew him ’ In reply, her informant recited these verses * Thou wast the first to 
fbment the discontent Thou commandedst ub to slay the prince for his 
apostasy^ and now, &c ’ How far this has been invented (possibly as a foil 
to Aly’e eq^uaUy strange and inconsistent conduct), or whether idle incon- 

f istency in Ayesha’s conduct was really as strange as here represented, it 
i dififteult to say Anyhow, it must be admitted that Ayesha was a jealous, 
lolent, intriguing woman, a character that may weU account for much that 
^ould otherwise appear strange 
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spuming the restraints of her sez, prepared to join the cam- 
paign and to stir up the people of Busso(ah, as she had stirred 
up those of Mecca. Haphsa, daughter of Omar^ an- 
other of ‘ the Mothers of the Faithful/ was*with difficulty 
restrained by her brother (who had just fled from Medina, 
and held aloof from either side) from accompanying her 
sister-widow. At length®, some four months after Othm&n’s 
death, the rebel army set out 3,000 strong, of whom a 
thousand were men of Mecca and Medina. Ayesha travelled 
in her htter on a.camel, which was destined to give its name 
to the first engagement m the civil war.^ The other widows . 
of Mahomet residing at Mecca accompanied her a htfle • 
way, and then returned. As they parted, the whole com- 
pany, men and women, gave vent to their feehngs, and wept 
bitterly at the Muring fortunes of Islam; ‘there was no 
such weeping, before or after, as then; so that it was 
called The Day of Tears.^ * 

Questions even now began to anse as to which of the Amlntion 
two, Talha or Zobeir, would in event of victory be the with cry 
Caliph ; but Ayesha, staying the strife, as premature, desired 
that Abdallah son of Zobeir should lead the prayers ; and 
it was given out that, if success should crown their efforts, 
the choice of the future Caliph would be left, as heretofore, 
in the hands of the men of Medina.® Said, with a body of 
• 

* This famous camol is an ob]ect of special intnest to tradition Some 
say it was bought for Ayesha in Yemen , others, that it belonged to the Omi 
guide who piloted the expedition , and that, in addition to a large sum for his 
bcmces, he jfpt the camel purchased for Ayesha in exdiiiuge for his own 

2 The women of Mecca accompanied Ayebha as far as Dz4t Ire Some of 
Mahomet’s widows may have been at Mecca just then for the pilgrimage, and, 
in the present troubled state of Medina, they may have preferred to stay on 
there* Perhaps some of them may have settled permanently in the Holy 
City On the other hand, we know from a previous notice that 0mm Habiba, 
at any rate, still resided at Medina 

^ Said inquired of Talha and Zobeir which of them was to be the Caliph. 

* Whichever,’ was the answer, * the people may choose ’ ‘ But,* replied Said, 

< if >e go forth as the avengers of the blood of OthmAn, then the succebsioii 
should of nght devolve upon his sons,* two of whom were with the rebel force 

A A 
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the rebel troops, distrusting the motives of the leaders, turned 
aside at the last moment, and went back to Mecca. As the 
cavalcade swept by him, shouting that^^th^were on their way 
to destroy the hiurderers of Othmin root and branch. Said 
cried out to Merwan : * Whither away ? the proper objects of 
your vengeance are on the humps of their camels before your 
eyes.^ Slay these, and return to your homes * ’ It is not im- 
probable that with many of the party, and notably with Talha 
and Zobeir, ambition, the ruling motive, ^was mistaken for 
the desire of a just revenge. In the whirl of passion and 
...intrigue, party-cry too often takes the place of reason ; and 
•we need not doubt that both leaders and followers had wrought 
themselves up mto the behef that punishment of the high 
treason enacted at Mechna was their leal object. 

Ayeaha’s Yet, notwithstanding all this parade of justice, the con- 
science of Ayesha was ill at ease. ‘ As they journeyed through 
the desert, her camel-dnver begmled the tedium of the 
long autumn nights by calling out the names of the hills 
and vales along which they passed. Approaching a Bedomn 
settlement the dogs as usual began to howl ; — ‘ The YaUey 
of HawIb ’ ’ cried the guide. Ayesha started and screamed. 
Something dieadful which Mahomet had spoken, about 
those at whom the dogs of Hawab should bark, gashed 
across her memory or imagination. ‘ Garry me back,’ she 
cried; and, makmg her camel kneel, she hastily ahghted 
from, her htter. *Alas and alas*’ she continued, ‘fori 
heard the Prophet say, reproaching us, as he sat surroimded 
by his wives one day: “0 thai I knew wh%<^ tamongst 
you is at whom the dogs of Homcilb wiK hark ' ” 
It is me * lam the wretched Woman of Hawtib. I declare 
that I will not take another step od this ill-omened ezpedi- 

* Tbst,’ they answered, ‘it will be for the chief men of Medina erentnally 
to settle amongst them ’ 

> Meaning Talha andZobeif themselTes, and intimating that these had had 
as much hand in Aunmiting the insnnection, and were as responsible for its 
fatal result, as anybody else 
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tion/ They sought to persuade her that the guide had mis- 
takep the name ; but she refused to stir, and the army halted 
for her a w^ole day. In despair, they bethought them of a 
stratagem. The folloiirtng night, they raised the cry that 
Aly was upon them. The greater terror prevailing, Ayesha 
hastened to her camel, and the march was resumed. 

The alarm, feigned for the purpose, was not, however, Aly fails 
altogether groundless. When rumours of the defection first cepT t^he 
reached Medina, Aly declared that he would not move against 
the malcontents^ at Mecca^ so long as no overt act of rebellion 
threatened the unity of Islam. But shortly after, a message 
arrived from the widow of Abbas ^ at Mecca, with news* 
of the design against Bussorah. At the first, Aly was dis- 
posed to congratulate hj-mself that the conspirators had not 
made Kufe, with its greater Bedouin population, their object. 

The son of Abbas, Tiowever, pointed out that Bussorah was 
really the more dangerous of the two, because fewer of the 
leading chiefs were there, able as at Kufa, if they chose, to 
curb the people and repress rebellion. Aly admitted the 
truth of this; and, now thoroughly alarmed, gave orders that 
the Syrian column should march instead to Nejd, hoping 
thereby to intercept the rebels on their way to Bussorah. 

But the people still hung bajk. Finding that Abdallah son 
of Omar had disappeared, Aly, in alarm lest he too should have 
gone to joi^ the rebels, sent scouts in all directions after him. 
Meanwhile his own daughter, 0mm Kolthum, widow of Omar, 
sent to assure her father that Abdallah had reaUy gone on 
pilgrim^e to Mecca, and was altogether neutral ; whereupon 
Aly, ashamed of his apprehensions, recalled the scouts.® At 
}ast a column of 900 men was got together, at the head of 

• 

* Omm al Fadhl 

^ The incident is adduced to show the alarm of Aly. He had sent for 
Abdallah, Omar’s son, who declined to pledge himself to join the army against 
the rebels of Bussorah till he saw what thp other citizens of Medina did. 

On this he prepared to leave for Mecca, assuring his stepmother (Aly’s 
daughter) that he meant to keep aloof from the rebels, which he did. 

A A 2 
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which Aly himself marched to Ngd.’ But, although they 
used all e^>edition oi^ the road, they fouud on reaching 
Babadza that the insurgents had already passed. Not being 
eqmpped for farther advance, Aly* halted at Dzu Gar. 
Messengers were sent to Kfifo, B^fypt, and elsewhere, de- 
manding reinf<nfcement8 ; and for these the Caliph waited, 
in his camp, before he ventured forwqids. 

To return to Ayesha. The insurgent army, having 
resumed its march, reached Bussorah, and encamped close by. 
Messages were exchanged, and immediately on Ibn Honeif, 
the governor, becoming aware that the cry of vengeance on 
Ihe .regimdes covered designs against his Master, hd called 
together an assembly to try the temper of the people. Find- 
ing from the uproar that the strangers had a strong party in 
the city, he put on his armour, and, followed by the larger ” 
portion of the citizens, went forth to meet Ayesha, who, on 
her side, was joined from the town by the insurgent faction. 
A parley ensued. Talha, the favourite at Bussorah, Zobeir, 
and even Ayesha, with her shnll and powerful voice, declaimed 
against the murderers of Othman, and demanded justice. 
The other side were equally loud in their protestations against 
the expedition. It was a shame, they said, and a slight on 
the memory of the Prophet, for Ayesha to forego the sanctity 
of the Veil, and the proprieties of ‘ the Motherhood ftf the 
Faithful.’ Aly.had been duly elected, and saluted Caliph ; 
and now Talha and Zobeir were treacherously violating the 
allegiance which they had been the first to swear. These 
both protested that the oath had been forced upon them. 
On this point the controversy turned ; and from worSs they 
fell to blows. Night mterposed ; but fighting was resumed 
the following day, and with so senoqs a loss to the loyahsts 
that a truce was called, and an agreement come to, on the 

‘ Thu column, urhich 708 got up in haeto and with difficulty (for there 
ns no enthunamn at any time for Aly), was compoaed chiefly of men belonging 
to Etfa and Bnssorah m Aly’a interest Vfbdt these ware doing then at 
Medliia does not appear 
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understanding tiiat tlie facts should be ascertained from 
Medina. If it were shown that ft>rce*had been put upon the 
two leaders to take t^e oath, then Ibn Hon^ would retire on quea- 
and leave the city m their hands. An entoy accredited by 
either side was accordingly deputed to Medina. He anived sion 
there while Aly was absent in his camp, and forUiwith 
proclaimed the comnussiou he was charged with, be&ce 
the assembled city. The people at first were silent. At 
last OsHma ibn Zeid, a Compamon of the highest rank,’ de- 
clared that bothTalha and Zobeir bad done homage under 
compulsion, whereupon a great tumult arose ; and the eavoy, 
havmg seen and heard enough to prove diversity of op^on 
on the subject, took his leave. 

When tidmgs of these things reached Aly, who was with 
his army in 2^ejd, he addressed a letter to Ibn Honeif: sorah 
‘ There was no cumpulsion,’ he wrote ; ‘ neither of these my bj^" 
adversaries was constrained otherwise than by the will of the 
majority. By the Lord ' if their object be to make me abdi 
cate, they are without excuse ; if it be any other thing, I am 
ready to consider it.’ So when the envoy returned, and 
upon his report the insurgents called on Ibn Honeif to 
evacuate the city according to agreement, he produced the 
Caliph’s letter, and refused! But the rebels had already 
obtained the footmg they desired within the city. Anmng 
themselves, they repaired to the Mosque for evemng service, 
and, the mght being dark and stormy, were not perceived until 
they had overpowered the body-guard, entered the adjoinmg 
palace, tad made Ibn Honeif a prisoner. On the following s^BsbllL 
day, a severe conflict raged throughout the city, which ended XXXVI 
m the complete discomfiture with heavy loss of Aly’s party, ojg. 
and so the government passed into the hands of Talha and 
Zobeir. True to their ostensible object, these now made 
proclamation that every citizen who had engaged in the 
attack on Othm&n should be brought forth and executed. 

' The oommander of the flnt eampai^ after Mahomet’e death. 
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The order was earned rigorously out, and great numbers were 
put to deaths The life of Ibn Honeif was, after some hesi- 
tation, spared. He was set at liberty, his head and beard 
shaven, and hih eyelashes and moustaches chpped ; and in 
this sorry plight the ousted governor made the best of his 
way to Aly. 

The insurgents commumcated tilings of their success to 
Syria. And Ayesha wrote letters to KMa, Medina, and Yemen, 
seeking to detach the people from their allegiance to Aly, 
and stir them up to avenge the death of (Jthman. 

Meanwhile the citizens of Bussorah swore allegiance to 
Talha and Zobeir conjomtly. To avoid all appearance of 
nvalry, the public prayers were conducted alternately by a 
bOn of each. Little active sympaftiy was evoked by the 
usurpers. Talha proclaimed an expedition to proceed against 
Aly. But no one responded to the call, and his spin! fell. 
Thus some weeks passed uneasily, till the city was aroused by 
the announcement that Aly with a great army was in full 
march upon it. 

’ Only one man of the band from Buseordh that attacked OthmAn, the 
warrior Horche, ebcaped, at the interceBsion of the Bern Bad 
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Finding that the insurgent troops, with Ayesha, Zobeir, and 
Talha; had abeady passed, Aly, as we have seen, halted for-a 
while at Dzu Car in Nejd, with the view of strengthening his 
army , for, although joined on his march by the Beni Tay and 
some other loyal tribes, he still felt too weak for an offensive 
step. To Kufd ha addressed a special summons, inl^bited ag 
it was by many veteran Compamons on whose loyalty to the 
Caliphate he might reasonably depend ; and he added force to 
the call by holding out the prospect that their city should be 
the seat of his government. ‘ See,’ he wrote to them, ^ have 
I not chosen Kufa before all the cities for mine own ^ Unto 
you do I look, in these hard times, for succour, if haply peace 
and unity again prevail as it behoveth among brethren in the 
Faith.’ But the summons was at the first unheeded. The 
overgrown city was made up of many factions ; and from 
some of ftiese the message of Ayesha, demanding revenge for 
Othman’s blood, had already found response. Abu Musa 
was altogether unequal to the emergency. Loyal to the 
memory of the murdered Caliph, he yet sought to allay the 
ferment by a neutral course, and urged the citizens to join 
neither party, but remain at home. A second deputation 
meeting with no better success, the Caliph bethought 
him of sending his eldest son, in company with Amm&r, the 
former Governor of Kufa, to urge his cause. The personal 
appeal of Hasan, the grandson of the Pro^et (albeit a 
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spiniless creature devoted only to his harem), had the desired 
effect.' The chord of loyalty in the fickle city’s heart was 
touched ; a tomnlt arose, and Abu Mfisa, unable to Tna mfsin 
his weak neutrality, was deposed. The Arab tnbes ralhed, 
and fiar the moment heartily, around such noted leaders as 
Cacia, and Adi the son of H&tim. And 80<m ten thousand 
men, partly by land, partly embarking on the river, set out 
to jom the Caliidi, who, advancmg slowly from Dzu CSr, 
awaited their amval. Thus reinforced, Aly was able to take 
the field effectively, and tb march on the rebelhous city 
with an imposing force. 

Alyope&B * Bussorah itself was not wholly hostile. A considerable 
Beni Bekr and Abd al Gays went forth and jomed 
the camp of Aly. The Bern Temim, another tnbe mhabiting 
the aty, perplexed by conflicting obligations, stood aloof, and 

* Abu^MAsa, Governor of KAfa, abused AmmAr, ^he envoy of Aly, as a 
murderer When urged by Hasan (urhorn on his amval he embraced afiec* 
tionately) to support his father in putting down the dissension that rent the 
people, Abu MAsa replied that he had heard the Prophet say that * in the event 
of sedition, walking was better than riding, standing better tnan walking, and 
Bitting better than either * He exhorted the citizens, therefore, to adopt 
this maxim, and, following the example of the Ooreish, to sit still at home , — 
' if they studied their eternal interests, they would do this , if only^their tem- 
poral interests, they would go forth and fight ’ A tumult arose , the palace 
was sacked, and he was deposed 

Hasan, spite of his want of ambition, must have managed the business well, 
especially after the failure of the previsus deputations, which consystod of 
such able men as Mohammed, son of Abu Bekr, the sons of AbbAs and Jafar, 
and Ashtar the arch-regicide 

The spiritless r6le assigned by tradition to Hasan is illustrated by a con- 
versation which passed between him and his father at Dzu CAr Hasan 
* Thou hast ever neglected my advice, my father, and now thou wilt be de- 
serted all round, and slam ’ Aly * And thou never ceasest winning like a girL 
What advice of thine have 1 not followed?’ Hasan replied that ^is father 
should have quitted Medina before OthmAn was slam , after the murdey, he 
should not have accepted the Caliphate till the provinces had agreed in his 
nomination, and now that Talha and Zobeir had risen up, he should have 
Stayed at home, and let them take the first offenevve step To the first point Aly 
answered that at the time he was himself besieged, and could not, even if he 
had BO wished, escape from Medina , that he had been regularly elSbted, and 
would fight It out to the end , that as for staying at home, he would have been 
like a hyaena, baited by enemies on all sides , and that if ho did not look after 
his own mterodi, he saw no one else who would do so for him The. con- 
versation may be fictitious, but it entirely accords with Hasan’s poor and un- 
aspiring character 
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encamped, under their leader Ahnaf, within a few miles 
of the city, watched what the result might be. Still the 
numbers bound to the insurgent cause neariy equalled the 
Caliph’s army ; and on^its apjaroaoh they nuffcmed forth with 
Talha and Zobeir at their head, and Ayesha m a weljUfeneed 
litter on her camel. But Al^s thoughts were for peace, if it 
were possible. He was^a man of compromise; and here he 
was ready, in the interests of Islam, magnanimously to finget 
the insult offered to his throne. Apart, mdeed, firom per- 
sonal jealousies^ ^ere was no disagreement sufficient to bar 
the hope of reconciliation. The cry of Talha and Zobeir was 
for vengeance against the murderers of Othm&n. 'As yet^ 

Aly did not deny that justice should be dealt out agamst 
them. But he was obliged to temporise. He had in his 
army great numbers of these very men, and he felt that to 
inflict pumshmeut'on them, as his adversanes required, i^iuld * 
be, for the present at least, impossible. Holding these views, 
he halted while still some little way from Bussorah, and sent 
forward Cacaa to expostulate with Talha and Zobeir. ‘ Ye 
have slam six hundred men of Bussorah,’ said Cac&atothem, 

‘ for ^he blood of Othman ; and lo • to avenge theia' blood, 

SIX thousand more have started up. Where in this mter- 
neeme work are ye to stop^'’ It is peace and repose that 
Islam needeth. G-ive that, and again the majesty of law 
shall be set up, and the gmlty brought to justice.’ As he 
spoke, the truth flashed on the mmds of Zobeir and 
Talha, and even of Ayesha ; and they returned word that if 
these reglly were the sentiments of Aly, they were ready to 
submit. After several days were spent in such negotiations, 

Aly, rejoicing at the prospect of a bloodless comprmnise, 
advanced. • 

But as we have seen, Aly’s army, reenuted at random Tactics 
from the Bedouin settlements, comprised a great number of 
notorious regicides. Afraid of bnnging these into contact » 
with the heated an&y of his opponmits, which waa still 
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breathing out fire and slaughter against them, Aly gave 
command that none wjio had shared in the attack on Othm&n 
should for the present accompany him in his advance.' 
These m their turn, with Ashtar and Ibn Sawda at their 
head, became alarmed. Talha’s adherents, sworn to their 
destruction, were double their number. If peace, then, were 
patched up, as was now proposed^ what were they all but 
doomed men ? Seasoning thus, they held a secret conclave, 
and came to the conclusion that their only safety lay in 
precijatfttmg hostilities, and thus forcmgvAly’s hand to crush 
their enemies. Accordmgly, when the Caliph marched, they 
remained behind, but with the resolve that, when the right 
moment came, they would advance and throw themselves 
upon the enemy. , 

Continued The army of Bussorah, numbering from twenty to thirty 
• thousand men, remained encamped on \he outskirts of the 
city. Aly’s force, advancing unopposed, halted within sight 
of them. The citizens, as well as Talha and Zobeir, sent 
deputations to the Caliph ; and negotiations for peace went 
on, evidently of a sincere and substantial character. Aly 
himself approached on horseback, and Talha with Zobeir 
rode forth to confer with him. ‘ Wherefore came ye out i*’ 
asked Aly; ‘did ye not swear homage to me?’ ‘Yea,’ 
replied Talha, ‘ but with the sword over our necks ; knd now 
our demand is that justice be executed against the regicides.’ 
Thereupon Aly said that he too held them guilty ; and in 
no measured terms exclaimed, ‘ The Lord blast the murderers 
ofOthm&nl’ But they must bide their time. Zobeir on his 
side was softened by a passage from some conversation of the 
Prophet recalled by Aly to bis mind ; and he bound himself 
by an oath that he would not fight.* Then they all retired. 

> Itobioamsd son of Abu Bekr, the regicide, was wiUi A3j dunog the 
tm|Niiding hsttle, whidi would seem to show that all those coueerued m the 
uummution against Othm&n were not kept bank. Possibhr the order applied 
only to ttie Bedouins from Ediis that were so eoucemed 

' Among other things, Aly said to Zobeir ‘ Dost thou remember the day 
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And botih armies, understanding that pacific negotiations were 
in progress between their leaders, went to reat that night in 
such security as they had not felt for many weeks. 

But the spell was *radely broken. Towards morning, a 
sudden shock changed the scene. The regicides, findmg ihat 
the tune for action was fully come, had, during the night, 
earned their design intolezecution. Squadron upon squadron 
of Bedomn lances bore down, while it was yet dark, upon 
the Bussorah tents, and m a .moment all was confusion. 
Each camp believed that it was being treacherously attacked 
by the, other , and the dawn found both armies drawn up, 
just as the conspirators desired, m mortal combat one agadns^ 
the other. In vain Aly, perceiving the cause,- endeavoured 
to hold back his men! The sense of treachery ezobittered 
the conflict. T was a strange engagement, and the first 
occasion on which Moslems crossed swords with Mosfems.* 
It resembled one of the deadly battles of old Arab times, 

when we both were with the Prophet among the Bern Ghanam , and he looked on 
me and smiled, and 1 smiled in return , and thou saidst to him, ** Do not allow 
the son of Abu TMib to vapour thus ’’ and he answered, “ It is no vapoimng 
to quilrrel about , thou doest him an injustice *’? ’ And Zobeir was touched 

The attitude of Talha and Zobeir is lariously represented They both 
appear to have assented to Aly’s proposals, and (notwithstanding Talha’s 
spe^'ch about compulsory swearing of allegiance) to have continued peaceful 
negotiations * 

On the other hand, Abdallah son of Zobeir manifests the same ambitious 
spirit which led him many years afterwards into rebellion, and at one time 
nearly gaineif for him the Caliphate He is represented as now taunting his 
father with faint-heartedness in swearing to Aly that be would not fight , and 
even persuading him to release himself from the oath by the legal substitution 
of freeing a slave 

Againf It IS said that Zobeir was staggered when he heard that Ammir 
was in the field against him, in consequence of Mahomet’s having once said 
that Ammdr would be slatn by an tmgodly host (a matter of which we shall 
hear more below) The general tenor of tradition is, that, from whatever 
cause, he retired, without fighting, into the neighbounng valley, and there met 
his death 

It IS very difficult to weave a narrative at once faithful and consistent out 
of all this The conversations of the rebel leaders with Aly must have been to a 
great extent conj'ectural , and the surpnse of both armies no doubt adds to the 
confusion of the narrative as given by our authoritieB The general Outline, 
however, is established. 
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only that for tribal nvaliy 'nete now snbstituted other 
pasnons. The clantC were broken up, and it became rather 
a contest between the two rival settlements: *The Beni 
Babia of K6fa fought against the Beni Bahia of Bnssorah, 
the Beni Modhar of the one against the Bern Modhor of 
the other ; * and so on, we are told, with the various tnbes 
of the Peninsula, and even with families, one part arrayed 
against the other. The K6& ranks were urged on by the 
regicides, who felt that, unless Aly conquered, they were 
altogether lost. The field was contested with an obstmacy 
^ and sanguinary issue which can be only thus accounted for. 
f An eye-witness tells us that ‘ when the opposing sides came 
breast to breast, it was with a furious shock, *the noise 
whereof was like that of washermen at the ghaut.’ ‘ The 
attitude of the leaders was m marked contrast with the 

C 4* 

hitter struggle of the ranks. Zobeir, half-hearted smce his 

interview with Aly, had left the battle-field according to his 

promise, and was killed m an adjoimng valley by a soldier of 

Zobeir Ahnafs neutral company. Talha, disabled by an arrow in 
and Talha -i , * 

killed the leg, was earned into BusBorah, where he died. Bejeft of 
their leaders, the insurgent troops gave way. They were 
fifdling back upon the city, when they passed by the camel of 
Ayesha, stationed in the rear. Attacked fiercely all roqnd, she 
was screaming unceasingly, with frmtless energy, fi:om within 
her htter, the old cry, * Slay the murderers of Othman.’ The 
word ran throngh the retinng ranks, that * the Mother of the 
Faithful was m penl,’ and they gallantly stayed their flight 
to rescue her. Long and cruelly the renewed conflict raged 
around the fated camel. One after another, brave wamors 
rushed to seize the standard by its side, and one after another 
they were cut down. Of the GorfiA, seventy penahed by 
the bndle. At last, Aly, peiceivmg that the camel was the 
rallying point ^ his enemy, sent one of his captains to 
hamstaing and disable it. With la loud scream, the animal 
* The Eaatsni traviUer mil recognise and appreciate the lUnstratioii 
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feH to the ground.' The struggle ceased and the insurgents 
retired into the city. The htter, bngthng all round with 
arrows like a hedgdiog, was taken down, and, by desire of 
Aly, placed in a retuned spot, where Ay^sha’s brother, 
Mohammed, pitched a tent for her. As he drew aside l^e 
curtain of the htter, she screamed at the unknown intm- 
sion ; — ‘Are thine own •people, then,’ he said, ‘become 
strange unto thee ? ’ ‘ It is my brother ! ’ she exclaimed, and 
suffered herself to be led into the tent. The braTe but 
wayward lady had e^ped without a wound. 

The carnage m this ill-starred battle was very great. 
The field was covered with ten thousand bodies m equal 
proportion firom either side ; * and this, notwithstanding that 
there was no pursuit. J^'or Aly had given stringent orders 
that no fugitive should be followed, nor any wounded 
soldier slam, nor phinder seized, nor the pnvacy of any 
house invaded. A great trench was dug, and in it the dead 
were buned, fiuends and foes together. Aly, who encamped 
for three days without the city, himself performed the 
funeral service. It was a new experience to bury the dead 
slain fh battle not agamst the mfidel, but behever fighting 
against behever. Instead of cursing the memory of his 
enenues (as became too soon the fashion in these civil wars), 
Aly on fhis occasion spoke hopefully of the future state of 
those who had entered the field, on whichever side, with an 
honest heart. When they brought him the sword of Zobeir, 
he cursed the man who had taken his hfe ; and, calling to 


1 This ci^el 18 a prominent subject in tradition, as we might expect from 
its having given its name to the battle, and many tales of heroism are told 
both m its attacks and defence One says he never heard anything so fearful 
as the scream it geve when hamstrung 

> The numbers may be exaggerated , but the loss of life was, no doubt, 
immense, and it » evidence of the terrible fury with which the battle was 
fought Of one tnbe, the Beni Dhabba, alone, 1,000 men are said to have been 
slain The strong partisan feelings both of Bedouin against Coreish, and of 
the opposing families of HAshim and Omeyya, long pent up, tended to give 
bitterness to the conflict , and there was m addition the new cry of vengeance 
for the blood of OthmAn^ 
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mind the feats of the deceased warrior in the early battik 
of Islam, he exclaimed : ^ Many a time hath this sword 
driven away care and sorrow from the Pr<^het’s brow/ The 
Modems might»well mourn over the 'memory both of Talha 
and Zobeir, when they remembered how on the field of Ohod 
the former had saved the hfe of Mahomet at the penl of his 
own ; and how often the latter, conspicuous from afar in his 
saffron turban, carried confusion mto the ranks of the idolaters 
while they yet held possessipn of Mecca. Their fall, and that 
of many amongst the Companions, was a'^.loss to the empire 
itself, because seriously weakening the Coreish m the struggle 
«that yet remained to be fought out betwixt them and the Arab 
tribes. In fact, this victory of Aly was virtually the victory 
of these latter — that is to say, of the regicides, and of the 
fEiCtious citizens of Kfifa. Thenceforward Aly himself was 
* almost wholly dependent on them. If, instead, he had 
succeeded in effecting a strong and lasting compromise with 
Talha and Zobeir, his position would have been incompar- 
ably strengthened. 

Aly’emftg- The bearing of Aly after the victory was generous 
towards the fallen foe. Having entered the city, he divided 
the enemy the contents of the treasury amongst the troops which had 
fought on his side, promising them a still larger reward 
when the Lord should have delivered Syria into his*" hands. 
But otherwise he treated fiiends and foes alike,^and buned 
m oblivion the animosities of the past. Merwan and the 
immediate adherents of the house of Omeyya fled back into 
the Hejaz, or found refuge in Syria. All that reigained m 
the city swore fealty to Aly. The only class dissatisfied was 
that of the slaves and rabble, who murmured at havmg no 
share in the treasure, nor any chance of plunder. These, 
gathering into marauding bands, occasioned much dis- 
quietude to the Caliph, and indeed hastened his departure 
with the view of checkmg the mischief they were bent on.‘ 

* So carefiilly were Aly’s orders against pliuidenng observed, that what- 
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AYESHA BETIBES TO MEDINA. 
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Ajesha was treated by Aly with the honour and reverence 
due to ‘ the Spouse of the Prophet bbth in this life and in 
the life to come.’ She was now five-and-forty years of age, 
but had lost httle of the’ fire and vivacity of her early da3r8. 
After the battle, the Caliph visited her tent, and e^pr^ssed 
his satisfiiction at finding h^ unhurt; adding mildly, bat 
half reproachfully : * ThI Lord pardon thee fbr what hath 
passed, and have mercy upon thee.’ * And upon thee !* was 
her ready answer. The best house in Bussorah was given up 
to her ; and ihere ^e was waited on by her own adherents. 
Not maay days after, she was dismissed, with a retinue of , 
forty handmaids, and attended by her brother. Aly himi^lf « 
accompamed her for a mile or two on foot ; and a large party 
went as far as the first Stage, to bid her farewell. At Mecca 
she performed the Lesser Pilgrimage ; and then retiring to 
Medina, no more attempted to interfere with the affairs of 
State. Her nephew Abdallah son of Zobeir (and of her 
sister Asma ‘) retired with her. He is famous as the nearly 
successful usurper of the Caliphate; but that was not till 
Ayesha had passed away.^ She spent the remainder of her 
days at Medina. There crowds of pilgnms visiting the 
Prophet’s tomb (her own apartment) gazed wondenngly at 
her as jthe once beautiful and favourite wife of Mahomet ; 
while she, becoming the garrulous and fertile source of tradi- 
tion, entertained them with stories of the Prophet, ascend- 
ing as &r back as the earhest memones of her childhood. 
She died in the fifty-eighth year of the Hegira, aged about 
sixty-six^having passed forty-seven years in widowhood.* 

ever was found on the field, or in the insurgent camp, ivaB gathered together 
in the Great Mosque, and eveiy man was allowed to claim his own To the 
malcontents who complained Uiey were not allowed to take booty, Aly 
replied that the nghte of war, in this case, lasted only so long as the ranks 
were arrayed against each other , and that, immediately on sabnussion, the 
insurgents resumed their nf^ts and privileges as brpther Moslems 

> ' She of the two shreds ’ — JU/e of MahoTnet, p 146 

‘ There is a greats abundance of tradition concerning Ayesha, both in the 
battle and after it. In the heat of the action, Aly's soldiers taunted her 
as *the mnatural Mother of the Faithfnl’ The soldiers on her side, in 
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Ibo AbUt Aly did not stay long in Bussorali. Having appointed 
his cousin, Abdallah sbn of Abh&s, as governor of the city, 
mth Zi&dy tile able administrator, to aid him, as in charge 
< of the treasury, 4ie set oat for 


reply, extemporised a eouplet, extolling her as *the noblest and best of 
Mothers * When they told it to her, she was much affected, and exclaimed, 
< Would that I had died twenty years before tUls Aly also, when he heard 
It, said, * Would that J too had died twenty years ago * ’ 

Ayesha, always ready m repartee, was no^ very particular in her language, 
and some of the speeches attnbuted»to her are ^th coarse and intemperate 
Asim approaching her litter on the finld, she cursed Inm for the liberty he 
had taken * It was but a little something red and'^ white,’ he said, impu- 
dently, *that X caught a glimpse of.’ 'The Lord uncover thy nakedness,’ she 
pried* angnly, 'cut off thy hands, and make thy wife a widow!’ All which, 
they say, came to pass A saucy passage is related between her and the aged 
AmmAr, whose last words were, as she was leaving, ' Praise be to the Lord 
that we ^11 hear no more that vile tongue of tbune *’ 

Aly*s conduct was forbearing and generous Of the family with which 
, Ayesha was lodged at Bussorah, two sons had been killed fighting, one on the 
side of Aly, the other against him The widow of the latter was loud in her 
lamentation, crying out against Aly as the c^use of ^er sorrow Aly was asked 
to punish het* , but he refused, saying she was but a weak woman, and should 
not be touched On the other hand, some one who spoke contumelioosly of 
Ayesha was, by his order, beaten with shoes 

As Ayesha was starting for Mecca, Aly and a company gathered round her 
When the time came to bid farewell, she said, 'Let us not entertain hard 
thoughts one against the other, for veiily, as regardeth Aly and myself,\here 
happened not anything between us (alluding to her misadventure in the 
Prophet’s lifetime*) but that which is wont to happen between a wife and her 
husband's family, and venly Aly was on^ of the best of them tliat entertained 
suspicions against mo’ Aly replied ‘She spoaketh the truth, thhre was 
nought, beyond what she saith, between her and me ’ And then he went on to 
Bay (quoting Mahomet’s own words) that ‘ she was not only the ^phet’s wife 
in this world, but equally Ins spouse m the next ’ 


• Life of Mahomet i p 311 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. 

ALY TRANSFERS HIB SEAT OF GOVERNMENT TO EUFA. 

AFFAIRS IN^EGYPT. 

‘ *AH xxxn. AO 656,667. 

« • 

When Aly rode forth from Medina m pursuit of the insurgent Medina 
army, a Companion seized his bndle ; — ‘ Stay ! ’ he cned unth o? 
earnest voice ; — * if thoft goest forth from this city, the govern- Caliphate, 
ment will depart therefrom, never more to return/ Hp was 
pushed aside a^ a crackbrained meddler. But his words 
were long remembered, and the prophecy was true. Medina, 
hitherto queen of the Moslem world, was to be the seat of 
empire no more. 

About the middle of t)ie thirty-sixth year of the Hegira, Alyli en- 
seven months after the death of Othman, Aly entered 
The first four months of his Cahphate had been spent, as 
we have seen, at Medina ; the other three in the camp at XXXVI 
Babadza, in the campaign ending with the battle of the Camel, a d. 657 
and a shoi;^ stay at Bussorah. No Caliph had as yet visited 
Kufa. was now to be the seat of Aly’s government. We 
find no mention of the manner of his entry and reception ; 
simply tjie fact of his arrival. No doubt the people were 
flattered by the honour now put upon them. The city also 
had some advantages ; for there were in it many leading men, 
able, and BLome of them Willing, to support the Caliph by their 
influence. Moreover, Aly might calculate on the jealousy of Factious 
the inhabitants towards Syria,in the approaching struggle with tSwe 
Mu&via. But all this was more than counterbalanced by the 
fickle and fEictious humour of the populace. It was the focus of 
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Bedouin democracy $ and the sidtit of the Bedooins was yet 
untamed. What had they gained^ the mtiaens asked one of 
another^ by the rebellion against Othm&n ? The cry of ven- 
geance on the regicides ims for the moment stifled; bat things 
were fiurt) drifting back i^;ain into the old Ooreishite groove. 
This was, in fact, the same ciy as the Arab tribes were makmg 
all around. ^ Aly hath set np his ccihsins, the sons of Abb&s, 
everywhere — ^in Medina, m Mecca, and in Yemen ; and now 
here again at Bossorah ; while he himself will role at Kflfli. 
Of what avail ihat we made away with OtLm&n ; and that we 
have shed all this blood, fighting with Zobeir and Talha?’ 
Bo Ipoke the arih-oonspirator Ashtax among his Mends at 
Bossorah ; and Aly, fearful of the effect of such teachmg, 
took him in his tram to Kfi&, where, Indeed, among the ez- 
oital)le populace his influence was even more dangerous. 
Another uneasy symptom of the tunes was that the baser sort 
and the servile dregs of Bossorah, breaking loose M>m au- 
thority, went forth m a body, and took possession of Sejestan 
on the Persian frontier. They killed the leader sent by Aly to 
suppress the msurrection, and were not put down tdj Ibn 
Abb&s himself attacked them with a force &om Bossorah. 


Straggle It was m the West, however, that the sky loured the most. 

® shorn and truncated Cahphate whiph Aly 
enjoyed, so long as his authority was scorned m Syria. A 
mortal combat with Muavia loomed m that direction. But, 
before resuming the thread of the Syrian story, it*i8 neces- 
saiy first to turn to Egypt and relate what was being enacted 
there. 
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When the band of conspirators setout from Egypt to attack 
Othmftn, we have seen that Mohammed son of Abu Hodzei& 
thereupon ousted Abu Sarh, OthmAn’s lieutenant, and 
usurped the government. This man’s &ther had been killed 
at Tem&ma, and Othm&n, adopting the orphan, had brought 
him up kindly. Mortified at the refusal of the Caliph to 
give him a command until be should have proved his capacity 
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in the field, Mohammed joined the insurgent faction, and 
gained great influence m Egypt by an affected piety and by 
the vehement denunciation of his former guardian. On the 
murder of Othman he succeeded in holding*the government 
of Egypt for several months. But he quickly paid the penalty 
of his ingratitude. On the approach of the new governor, 
sent by Aly, he fled to Syria, and there lost his life.^ 

The follower whom Aly selected for the heavy task of 
governing Egypt was Gays, a citiiien of Medina, son of that S&d 
ibn Obada who; iC may be remembered, was the nval of Abu 
Bekr for the Caliphate. Of approved sagacity, strength, and 
judgment, he was a loyal follower of Aly. He declined to*take 
an army with him, saying that the Caliph had more need of 
soldierh than he ; ancf preferred instead to be supported by 
seven ‘ Companions ’ of the Prophet, whom he took ^long^ 
with him. He vvas well received by the^Egyptians at large, 
who swore allegiance to him in behalf of Aly. But a strong 
faction, as before observed, found shelter in the district 
of ICharanba, and loudly demanded satisfaction for the death 
of Q^hmS.n. Gays wisely, left these alone for the present, 
waiving even the demand for tithe. In other respects he 
held Egypt firmly in his grasp. 

Wjth the prospect of an early attack from the banks 
of the Euphrates, Muavia became uneasy at the Egyptian 
border bemg commanded by so firm and powerful a ruler as 
Cays ; whom, therefore, he made every effort to detach from 
his allegiance to Aly. Upbraiding him with having jomed a 

' A 8%>arate chapter is generally assigned by the Arabian histonans to 
this episode , but its interest lies almost wholly in the intense hatred eon- 
ceiTed by the usurper towards OthnAn Heanng of bis factions eourie8> 
Otbmin, to soficu and remind ]}im of his past care and faxonr, f«nt bim from 
Medina a purse, and also a camel laden with nch garments, as a present The 
ungrateful rebel hung these up in the Great Mosque of FostAt, and used them 
to point his invectires against OthmAn and the cormption of the age 
Haying joined the insurgent faction, he, no doubt, hoped that OthmAu^s snc- 
cessor would haye eonfirmed him in the goyemment of Egypt, But Aly, 
treating him as he d^erved, showed him no fayour, and appointed a man of 
his own to the govemmeat ' 
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party whose bauds were still red with the blood of Othmau, 
he reminded Cays that there was yet time to repent, and 
promised that, if even now he joined in avenging the crime, 
he should not ohly be confirmed in the government of Egy[)t, 
but hi8 kinsmen would be promoted to such office m the 
Hejaz, or elsewhere, as he might desire. €ays, unwilling to 
precipitate hosbhties, fenced his answer with well-balanced 
words. Of AlyJs complicity in the foul deed he had no 
knowledge ; he would wait. • Meanwhile it was not in his mind 
to make any attack on Syna. Again pressed by Muavia, 
Oays frankly declared that he was, and would ‘remain, a 
Clinch supporter of the Caliph’s cause. Thereupon Muavia 
sought craftily to stir up jealousy between the Viceroy and his 
Master. He gave out that Cays was '’temporising, and spoke 
^ of hh) treatment of the Kharanba malcontents as proving 
that he was one at heart with them.' The report, assiduously 
spread, reached fas it was intended) the court of Aly, where 
it was taken up by those who either doubted the fidelity of 
Cays or envied his prospenty. To test his obedience, Aly 
ordered an advance against the schismatics of Khargnba ; 
and when Cays remonstrated again&tthe policy, it was taken 
as proof of his complicity. He was deposed, and Mohammed 
the regicide, son of Abu Bekr,*appointed in his room^ Cays 
retired in anger to Medina, where, as on neutral ground, 
adherents of either side were unmolested. Finding no 
peace there from the taunts of Merw&n and his party, Cays 
resolved at last to go to Kufa, and cast himself on Aly’s cle- 
mency ; and Aly, on the calumnies being cleared away, took 

> I gire the narrative as related by concurrent tradition, vrhich I can only 
^juestion when there is strong internal probability against it It would, no 
doubt, have been satisfactoiy to have had sonSfe evidence of Mudvia's deceptive 
course of action. It mey, however, all be true, for Mu&via was never over- 
scFupuloae But we have no proof excepting fama damoMt and court m- 
fluenoe under the Abbassidps disposed the historians of the day to make the 
most of every report that was damaging to the diameter of the Omeyyad dy- 
nasty. The reader must, therefore, be cautions of aceeptisg implicitly all these 
imputations of underhand machination. 
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him back at once into his confidence, and thenceforward 
kept him at court as his chief advi^r« Hu&via was grieved 
that Merwan had dnven Cays away firom Medina : ‘ If thou 
hadst aided Aly/ he ifrote upbraidingly, *with a hundred 
thousand men, it had been a lesser evil than is the gain to 
Aly of such a counsellor.’ ^ 

On his own side, however, Muavia had gained a powerful 
and astute adviser in the person of the conqueror of %ypt. 
During the attack on Othman, A^iru had retired from Medina 
with his two soqs {o Palestine. The tidings of the tragedy, 
aggravated by his own unkindly treatment of the Caliph, 
affected him so keenly that he wept like a woman. ^ It is 
he said, ‘ who, by deserting the aged man, am responsible 
for his death.’ From his place of retirement he watched the 
struggle of Zobeir and Talha at Bussorah ; and when Aly con- 
quered, he repaiiecT at once to Damascus, and with his two' 
sons presented himself before Muavia. In consequence of the 
unfriendly attitude he had held towards Othman, Amru was 
at first received coldly. But in the end, the past was 
all condoned; finendship was restored between the two 
chiefs, and thenceforward Amru was the trusted counsellor 
of Muavia.* 

This coahtion, and the false step of Aly in recalhng Cays 
from £gypt, now materially strengthened Muavia’s hands. 
The succes^ of Aly at Bussorah brought at least this advantage 
even to Muavia, that it removed Talha and Zobeir, the only 
other competitors, from the field. On the other hand, 

• 

1 Aly's cousins (sons of Jafar, the Prophet’s uncle) appear to ha\6 en* 
couraged the suspicions against Cays, hoping thus to pave the way for the 
appointment of Mohammed son of Abu Behr, who was their ubenne brotHer 
(Abu Bekr mamed Jafar’s widcwr, Idfe of Mahometf p 410) 

s One of his sons is said to have advised Amru to remain in retirement 
and leave the impending conflict to be settled by those immediately concerned 
The other urged that it was not becoming one of his father’s rank and dignity 
to bo neutral The former, Amru admitted (so runs the Abbasside tradition), 
advised him the best for his spintual advantage , the latter for his temporal, 
and he fo lowed it 
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the position of Aly, as one of concession to the Arab fic- 
tion, was fiaught with peril. While refusing ostensibly to 
identify himself with the murderers of Othm&n, it was 
virtually in the^r cause that be had taken up arms; and 
therefore equally in the cause of the Arabs, as against the 
Ccaauh and aristocracy of I^lam. And Aly should have 
foreseen that the socialistic element in this unnatural com- 
pnnnise must sooner or later come into collision with the 
Caliphate. 

Advan- The authority of Muivia rested on st firmer basis; his 
attitude was bolder, and his position more consistent. He 
^tion the first resisted the levelhng demands of the 

foction which rose up against Otbman. He was, therefore, 
justified now in a course of action which, pursuing these to 
justice, asserted in the pursuit the supremacy of the Coreish. 
The Infiuence of the * Companions ’ had always been 
paramoimt in Syna ; and the Arab element (partly because 
very largely recruited from the anstocratic tnbes of the^ 
south) was thoroughly under control. The cry for ven*;. 
geance, infiamed by the gory emblems still hanging frofm 
the cathedral pulpit, was taken up by high and low. "^ae 
temporising attitude of the Caliph was in every man’s mouKth 
as a proof of comphcity with Jihe regicides. And though 
many may have dreaded Aly’s vengeance in the evenll of 
his ultimate success, the general feehng throughout S' jna 
urns a bunung desire to avenge the murder of his ill-f*ated 
{predecessor. " 

Aly and Still, whatever other motives may have been a^c work 
peraouri” elsewhere, the contest, as between Aly and Mu&via ^ had now 
t^agon- become a purely personal one. The struggle ;,Va8 for the 
crown; and many looked to ‘the grey mule^^Vof Syria’ as 
having the better chance. A possible so'yantion of the 
contest lay, no doubt, m the erection of Synf% into an m- 
dependent kingdom side by side with that ]]of Persia and 
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Egypt. Bat the dfidat^gtatioA of the empire of Talam ms Unitgr of 
an idea which ae jet h^ hatdlj entered into the minds 
of the FaithfoL The unity of the Caliphati^ as established 
by the history and (he precedents of a qaaiter of a 
centniy, was still, and long continued, the tuling sentiment 
of Islam. 
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CHAPTEB XXXIX. 

e 

BATTLE OF SIEPIN. 

A.H XXXVI. Tcxxvn a.d m 

0 

After Aly had established himself at Kdht, th^ followed a 
short mterval of rest. The heutenants and commdiiders, 
Horn their various provinces, flocked into the new capital to do 
homage to the Caliph. Towards one of these, named Jarir, 
chief of the Bern Bajila, Mn&via was known to entertain 
l^endly sentunents. Him, therefore, ^^Aly deputed to 
Damascus with a letter, wherem, after recitmg the &ct of 
his election at Medina to the Caliphate, and the discomfiture 
of hiB enemies at Bussorah, he called on Mu§.via to follow 
the example of the empire, and, with the rest, to take also the 
oath of allegiance. Like the former envoy, Jarir was kbpt 
long in attendance. At last he was dismissed with an oral 
message, that allegiance would be tendered if punishment 
vete meted out to the regicides, but on no other possible 
condition. The envoy farther reported to Aly, that Othm&n*s 
blood-stained garment still hung upon the pulpit of &e Great 
Mosque, and that a multitude Of the Syrian wamors had 
sworn that they would use no water to wAh themselves 
withal, neitl\pr sleep in their beds, till they had slam the 
murderers of the aged Cahph, and those that sheltered them.' 
Ashtar accused Jarir of playing mto the hands of Mu&via; and 
by having daUied for so long a time at his court, of thus givmg 
the SyxianB leisure to mature their plans and become hardened 

* Th« oath leminds one of a sumlar tow taken Hind after the battle of 
Bedn. {^Ufe n, 246^ , 
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in their hostile attitude. Jarir, disgusted at the imputation, 
retired a neutral to Kirckeda, or, according to others, went 
•over to Muavia. 

Seemg that Muikvia was hopelessly, alienated, Aly 
resolved no longer to delay the attack' upon Syria, and he Ko^iern 
proclaimed an expedition accordingly. At first the people 
were slackmanswering^e call. Butaileratime,theCaUph ' 

succeeded in gathering together from Busscrah, MedSm, and Apni, 
Kufa, an imposing force of 50,00Q men. His plan tos to march ^ 
first by Upper, JNfesopotamia, and so to invade Syria from 
the north. A detachment was sent as an advance-guard up 
the western bank of the Euphrates, but meeting with acti'^e 
opposition there, it was forced to cross back again into Meso- 
potamia. Aly himself, with the main b6dy, marched across 
the plain of Dura to Medain, and thence up the Tigris. Then 
turning, short of jvfosul, towards the west, he crossed the great* 
desert of Mesopotamia, and, outstripping his advanced column, 
reached the Euphrates in its upper course at Ricca.' An 
unfriendly population lined the banks of the nver ; and it 
was not without sanguinary threats that Ashtax forced them 
to construct a bridge. The army crossed near Bicca; and 
then marching some little distance along the right bank, 
westward, in the direction (jf Aleppo, they met the Syrian 
outposts at Sur.® 

On learning Aly’s preparations, Muavia lost no time in 

> The western detachment, 12,000 strong, was forced bj the hostile attitude 
of Syria hastily to retrace its steps as far as Hit, where they recrossed the 
river, and then marched north through Mesopotamia They were so long 
delayed tlvit Aly, with the mam body, reached Bicca first, and, on seeing them 
come up, naively exclaimed, *Lo, here is my advanced column ih the rearT 

The mam body took the Tigris route, perhaps as affording better forage at 
that di 7 season of the year 

* When the people refused to throw a bridge of boats over the nver at 
Eicca, a detachment moved farther up, intending to cross by the standing 
bridge at Membaj , but meanwhile Ashtar threatened to put the inhabitants 
to the sword, and so had a bndge constructed at Riccat. mcca (Nicephonum) 

IS at the junction of the Belik with the Euphrates, at which point the Great 
Biver, in its upper course, trends westward, and thus approaches Aleppo S&r 
al B&m (now in mms) is a little way west of Bicca It is near Thapsacus of 
the ancients, on the line of the march of Gyms 
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MhAtu, marshalling his forces, which greatly outnumbered the 
enemy, and, having no desert to cross, were soon to the 
on^dof front. Amru was in command, havmg his two sons, and 
hiB freedman WerdSn, as lieutenants.* Aly, desirous of 
averting bloodshed, had given orders that, as soon as his 
troops came upon the enemy, they should halt, and, confinmg 
themselves to the defensive, avoid precipitating hostihties 
before opportumty had been given for fiiendly overture. 
The vanguards of the two armies spent the first few days m 
skirmishing. Ashtar challenged the Syntm ofGioer to single 
combat ; but the challenge was declined, and Ashtar told that, 
Mving imbrued his hands in the blood of the late Caliph, he 
could not claim the pnvileges of honourable war&re. When 
the main armies came in sight of e^ch other, Aly foimd 
Mu&via so encamped as to cut him off from the nver, and 
reduch his army to straits for water. He 'therefore brought 
on an engagement, in which Mu&via was forced to change his 
ground, and occupy the ill-starred field of Siffin.^ Some 
days of inaction followed ; after which Aly sent three of his 
chief men to demand that, for the good of the commonwealth, 
Mufivia should tender his allegiance. No mention is nfade 
of any offer (though perhaps it may be presumed) on the 
part of Aly to confirm Mu&via, in case of his submission, m 
the government of Syria. A scene ensued of fiuitld&s re- 

' Froedmon begin to play prommont p^s Aly, on his side, £jf.ye a banner 
to Kmbar, his freedman, and put him in command of a column , and a verse of 
Atnm 8 baa been preserved in which he pite the one freedman against the other. 

> The tenden^ of tradition, which continues to be cast, as a rule, in an 
Abbafiside mould, is, throughout, to speak disparagingly of Mu&via, and eulo- 
gistically of Aly. Thus Aly is represented as sending Sass&a to asl MuAvia’s 
leave for his army to get water from the river until they had had the opportunity 
of settling their differences Amru was for yielding to the request, but 
Mu^vin, counselled by Welid and Abu Sarh, declined A skirmish ensued, and 
the Syrians were beaten from their ground Then Aly's people wished to 
refuse water to the Synans , but Aly was more generous, and allowed them to 
take what water they wanted. 

Siffln was to the west of Eicca, about half-way to Balis (one of Chesney's 
steamer stations), opposite the fort of labor or Dansa, and about 100 miles 
from the coast It lay south-eaat of Aleppo, and north-east of Hims 
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orimmation. On the one hand, Mu&Tia demanded that the 
murderers of Othm&n should be brcpght to justice ; on the 
other, the demand tras stigmatised as a mere cat’s-paw cover- 
ing ambitions designs fip<»i the Caliphate. ^This was resented 
as a base calumny by Mu&via. * Begone, ye lymg scoundrels!* 
he cned ; ‘ the sword shall decide between us ; ’ and, so saying, 
he drove them from «his presence. Finding all attempts 
at compromise to be useless, Aly marshalled his army into 
seven or eight separate columns, each under a Bedouin 
chieftain of nqte^ As many separate columns were similarly 
formed on the Syrian side. And every day one of these 
colunins, takmg the field m turn, was drawn up agamst anofre- 
sponding column of the other* army. Desultory fighting m Demltorr 
this singular way wa% kept up throughout the month, there DzuI 
being sometimes as many as two engagements in a single x^vi 
day. But the <‘(ftitest could not up to this time ha^e been 
very earnest or severe, since httle mention is made of 
sangumary results.' On both sides they feared, we are 
told, to bnng the whole forces out mto a common battle, 

^ lest the Moslems should be destroyed, root and branch,’ in 
thft internecine struggle* 

A new year, the 37th of the Hegira, opened on the tom- Truce 
batants, weaned by this endlesb and indecisive strife, and 
inclined’ to thoughts of peace. A truce was called, to last 
throughout Moharram, the hrst month of the year. The June, 
interval *was spent in deputations; but these proved as 
fruitless as those which had gone before. Aly, influenced 
by the anti-Omeyyad faction around him, was not disposed 

• 

* In the Persian version of Tuhari, numbers are said to have been slam 
every day , but no details nor any names are given, so the casualties could not 
have been t'ery serious Bloed was not yet inflamed 

It 38 significant that Aly’s deputations to MuAvia, as well as tho com- 
manders of his columns (whoso names are given), were, almost exclusively 
Bedouin chiefs , that is to say, there were hardly any of the Ooreish or of 
the citizens of Medina amongst them, excepting Cays, the ex-Governor of Egypt 
Mu4via, on the contrary, had many such around him, as Obeidallah son of * 

Omar, Abdallah son of Kh4bd, Habib ibn Maslama, 6cc 
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even novr to admit the injnatice of Othmim’s having been put 
to death. When pressed* upon the pomt the Syrian envoys, 
he dechned to comimt himself. ‘ 1 vnll not say,’ was his 
evasive answer, Hhat he was wrongfully attacked, nor will 1 say 
that the attack was justified.* ‘ Then,’ answered the Syrians, 
* we shall fight against thee, and fight likewise against every- 
one else who refuseth to say that thy predecessor was not 
wrongfully put to death ; ’ *and with these words they took 
their final leave. On his sida, Mufivia declared to the mes- 
sengers of Aly that nothing short of the pulushment of the 
regicides would induce him to quit the field. ‘What?’ 
ezelailSaed some one ; ‘ wouldest thou put Ammax to death ? ’ 
‘ And why not ? ’ answered Muavia ; ‘ wherefore should the 
son of the bondwoman not suffer for havi&g slain the freedman 
of Othman ? ’ ‘ ‘ Impossible,’ they cried ; ‘ where will ye 
sfop ? It were easier to bale out the floods of the Euphrates.’ 

So passed away the first month of the year. At the 
beginnmg of the second, Aly, seeing things unchanged, 
commenced hostilities afresh. He caused proclamation to be 
made along Muavia’s front, recalhng the Syrians from rebel- 
hon to their proper allegiance. But it only made them 
rally with the more enthusiasm around Mu&via ; and a great 
company took an oath, girding themselves in token with their 
turbans, that they would defend him to the death. The 
warfiure was, however, earned on* at the first m t];ie same 
indecisive style as before. Six leaders on Aly’s side took, in 
daily tmm, the command against as many captains on the 

other side.’ But though still desultory, the confli(^t was 

* 

* AmmAr, the ex-Gk>Ternor of Khfa, was son of the bondwoman Sommeya. 
(See above, p 268 ) OthmAn's ireedman was slain in the first onslaught of 
the conspirators p 340 ) AxnmAr’s liib was forfeit, they meant to 

say, for ^e lesser crime, but much more for the assassination of the Caliph 
> Thus the first day Ashtar was in command against Habib ibn Maslama , 
then HAshim ibn Otba (the hero of CAdesiya) against Abul Afir , on the third 
day AmmAr against one of Amru's sons, and so on. After six days the turn 
came round again to Ashtar and Habib. Blit it all reads somewhat too 
made up 
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becoming severer and more embittered, ‘Many single 
combats were fought. One of Aly*s sons went forth on the 
challenge of a son of Omar, but was recalled by his father.^ 
And BO eight or nin& days passed, one differing httle from 
the other, till the begmmng of the second week, when Aly 
made up his mind to bring on a general, and, as he hoped, 
decisive battle. The •night was spent by his followers in 
preparation^ and (as the Abbasside historians relate) m 
recitation from the Scripture, and in prayer. Thus, ten days 
after the renewal of hostilities, both armies were drawn out 
in thpir entire array. They fought the whole day, but the 
shades of evening fell, and none had got the better.* The 
following morning, the cornW was renewed, and with 
greater vigour. Alj* posted himself in the centre with the 
flower of his troops from Medina ; the wings were composed 
separately, one of the warnors from Bussorah, the other 
of those from Kflfa. Muavia had a pavilion pitched 
upon the field ; and there, surrounded by five compacted 
lines of his sworn body-guard, watched the day. Amru, with 
a ^eat weight of horse, bore down upon the Kufa wing. 
Before the shock it gave way; and Aly, with his sons, 
was exposed to imminent peril, as well from the thick 
shower of arrows, as from^ close encounter. Beproaching 
the men of Kufa for their cowardice, the Cahph fought 
sword m hand, and with Tiis ancient bravery withstood the 
charge. Ashtar, at the head of three hundred Readers ® — ^the 


1 Mqliammed son of Aly was challenged by Obeidallah son of Omar. 
When Aly saw this, he put spurs to his horse and would hav^ taken his Bon*s 
place, whereupon the latter returned to the ranks, saying, ' Why didst thou 
not leave me alone, and 1 should have slain my man? And how couldst thou, 
my father, offer single combat to such a scoundrel, and the son of one (Omar) 
who HHs so in&rior to thee V * Hush ’* said Aly, * speak nought of his father 
but good ' Many instances are given of brothers and near relatives meeting 
each other in conflicting ranks, and turning aside from the fight in consequence , 
— so much was society, even to ^e domestic circle, rent by the civil war 
^ Beaderi or Becttera of the Corftn (cor&a), those, namely, who, having it 
by heart, were able to repeat it &om beginning to end They were the most 
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* GhlLzies ’ of the day — led forward the other wmg, which 
fell with fuiy ujion Mi&via’s * torbaned ’ body-guard. Four 
of its five ranks were already cut to pieces, when Mu&via, 
alarmed, bethought himself of flight, and had even called 
for his horse, when certain martial lines came to his lips, 
and he held his ground. Amm stood by him, * Courage to- 
day,’ he cried ; ‘ to-morrow^ victory.’ *The fifth rank repelled 
the danger, and both sides agam fought on equal terms. 
Feats of desperate bravery were displayed by both armies. 
Many men of rank were slam. On Aly^s «ide fell H&shim, 
th^ hero of C4deaiya. Of even greater moment was 
the death of Ammar, now over ninety years, and one of 
the leading regicides. As he saw H&shim fall, he exclaimed 
to his fellows : * O Paradise * how close thou couchest beneath 
the arrow’s point and the falchion’s flash * ^ O Hashim ’ even 
now I see heaven opened, and black-eyed maidens, all bndally 
attired, clasping thee in their fond embrace ^ ’ So, singing, 
and refreshing himself with his favourite draught of milk and 
water, the aged warrior, fired again with the wdour of youth, 
rushed into the enemy’s ranks, and met the envied fiite. . It 
had long been m everyone’s mouth both in town and 
camp, that Mahomet had once said to him : ‘ By a godless 
and rebellious race, O Ammar, thou shalt one day he slam ; ’ 
in other words (so the saying was interpreted), Ammar 
would be killed fighting on the side of right. vThus his 
death, as it were, condemned tha cause of the ranks against 
whom he fought ; and so it spread dismay in Mu&via’s host. 
When Amru heard of it, he answered readily ; ‘ And who 

ftoatical part of the Moslem forces, answenog to the GhAsies of our own 

‘ Other versione are giren of Amm&r’e last words by the Secretary of 
"W&d&tdy, as this * The thirsty man longeth for water , and here, close by, it 
welleth up Descend to the spring (death) and dnnk. This is the joyful day 
of meeting with friends, with Mahomet and his Companions’ The various 
Teisions all portend the same wild fanatical n^nt which influenced the Moslem 
armies in the first battles against the infidels, and which was now being im- 
ported equally into the eivil war against their own brethren in the faith. 
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is it that hath killed AmmSx, but Aly th^ “ rebellious,” that 
brought him hither ? ’ The clever repartee ran through the 
Syrian host, and did much at once to efiaoe the evil omen.* 

The fighting this day was m real earnest) and the carnage 
■on both sides great. Darkness fiuled to separate the com- 
batants ; and, hke C&denya, that nigh^ was called a second 
* Night of Clangour.’ 'llie monung broke on the two armies 
still in conflict. With emptied qmvers they now fought 
hand to hand. Ashtar, the regxide, resolved on victory at 
whatever cost, coutmued to push the attack with unflinching 
bravery and persistence. Muavia, disheartened, began to 
speak to Amru of proposing to Aly a judicial combat, Goliath- 
hke, with a champion on either side. ‘Then go forth 
thyself, and challenge Aly,’ said Amru. ‘Not so,’ answered 
Muflvia; ‘1 will not do that, for Aly ever slayeth his man, 

> This cunouB saying, attnbuted to the Prophet (the same which alazmed 
Zoboir at the Battle of the Camel, see p 363), is thus explained When 
Mahomet first arnyed in Medina and began«to build the Great Mosque there, his 
followers all put their shoulders to the work, and began to carry loads of stone, 
&e upon their heads Amm&r wm laden with a double burden, and Mahomet, 
seeiilg him fatigued, began to blow off the dust from his head, saying kindly 
to him, 'Ammdr* a cruel and unjust people will surely slay thee,’ meaning 
apparently that * the people will surely cause thy death by making thee 
cany such loads ’ Others attribute the saying to the similar occasion when 
Medina was* besieged, and the citizens dug the great Dttoh, carrying away 
the loads of earth Whatever the occasion, the saying was treasured up, and 
when the civil war broke out, was* accepted, and ever after quoted by their 
enemies, as fiondusive evidence that the Omeyyads were ' the rebellious people ’ 
foretold by Mahomet ^ 

The idea had taken such hold of the Syrian army that Amru said he was 
thankful that Dzul Kel4a (the great Himyarite hero who fell fighting on 
Muftyia’seside) was slam before AmmAr’s death, as otherwise it might have 
staggered his constancy to the Syrian cause * 

The s lying itself, and the occasion on which Mahomet gave utterance to it, 
assume such importance from their bearing on the great dynastic controversy, 
that the Secretary of W4cki!!ly devotes several pages to the multitudinous 
traditions on the subject The Alyites hold point-blank that * the truth miut 
have been with Amm&r, and that it accompanied him on whichever side he 
fought’ (Kdtib WdcMt^fol 228-230) 

Mahomet is said, also, to have foretold to AmmAr that his last drink 
would be milk mingled with water , rather a safe prophecy, seeing that it was 
Ammir’s favourite beverage 
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and then thou fehouldest succeed me.’ Amru, indeed, well 
knew that this was notrm Muavia’s line ; and it was no time 


for continuing gnm pleasantry like this. All at once Amru 
HoBtilitifiB bethought him •of a stratagem. ‘Raise aloft the sacred 
for arbi- leaves of the Coran, he cried ; ‘ if any refuse to abide thereby, 
it will sow discord amongst them ; if they accept, it will be a. 
reprieve from cruel slaughter.’ Mu^ia caught at the words. 
And so forthwith Ihey fixed the sacred scrolls on the points 
of their lances, and raising them aloft, called out along the 
line of battle ‘ The law of the Lord * The law of the Lord ^ 


Let it decide between us ’ ’ No sooner heard, than the men 
of Kfifa leaped forward, le-echoing the cry. ‘The law of the 
Lord, that shall decide betweem ” As all wcie shouting 
thus with one accord, Aly siepjied forth and expostulated with 
themj ‘It was the device,’ he cried, ‘of evil men; afraid 
of defeat, they sought their end by guile, and cloaked 
rebellion under love of the Word ’ It was all iii vain To 


every argument they answered (and the ‘ Readers ’ loudest 
of all) : ‘ We are called to Ihe Book, and we cannot decline 
it.’ At last, in open mutiny, they threatened the unfortunate 
Caliph, that, unless he agreed, they would all desert him, 
drive him over to the enemy, or serve him as they had 
served Othman. Seeing that fwreher opposition would be 
futile, Aly said: ‘Stay wild and tieasonable words. Obey 
and fight. But if ye will rebel^ do as ye list. ^‘We will 
not fight,’ they cried ; ‘ recall Ashtar from the field.’ Ashtar, 
thus summoned, at the first refused. ‘ We are gaining a great 
victory,’ he said, ‘ I will not come ; ’ and he turned |.o fight 
again. But the tumult increased, and Aly sent a second 
time to say ‘ Of what avail is victory when treason rageth ^ 
Wouldst thou have the Caliph murddred, or delivered over to 
the enemy ^ ’ Ashtar, on hearing this, unwillingly returned, 
and a fierce altercation ensued between him and the angiy 
Soldiery. ‘ Ye were fighting,’ he said, ‘ but yesterday for the 
Lord, and the choicest among you lost their lives. What is it 
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but that ye now acknowledge yourseh es in the wrong, and the 
Martyrs gone to hell ? ’ ‘ Nay,’ tlieji answered ; ‘ it is not 

so. Yesterday we fought foi the Lord , to-day, also for the 
Lord, we stay the fight.’ On this, Ashtar ^upbraided them 
as ‘traitors, cowards, hyjiocrites, and villains.’ In return, 
they reviled him, and struck his chaiger with their whips. 
Aly interjiiosed. The 4iumult was stayed. And AshAth, 
chief of the Beni Kinda, was senf to ask Muavia ‘what his 
precise meaning in raising the Coran aloll might be.’ ‘It is 
this,’ he sent answer back, ‘ that we should return, both you 
and we, to the will ot the J^ord, as set foi th in the Book 
Each side shall name an iryupiie, and the ^erdlct shall Ije 
binding’ x\lys aimy shouted issent The unfortunate 
r.diph was forced to tjio still deepc^r humiliation ofappoint- 
nig as his ai Intel a person who had deserted him. The soldiery 
c ru‘(l (Mit foi Abu^MuSii, the temporising Governor of Kiifa* 
w tio had been deposed foi want of active loyalty. ‘ This man,’ 
aiisvveied Aly, ‘did but lately leave us and flee, and not till 
idler several months 1 pardoned*him. Neither hath he now 
been figlitmg with us Here is a worthy represen t.ative, the 
son^f Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle ; choose him as your Umpire.’ 
‘As well name thyself,’ they answered rudely ‘Then take 
Ashtar ’ ‘ What ^ ’ said the chiefs in the same rough 

iinpenous strain, ‘ the man that hrith set the world on fire ^ 
None for us but Abu Musa"’ It was a bitter choice for Aly, 
but he had no alternative The Syrian arbiter was Amru, for 
whose deep and crafty ways Abu Musa was no match.* He 

* Abuffilusa had krpt aloof from tho battle, but must ha^ been in the 
neighbourhood When told of the arbitration, he exclaimed, ‘The Lord be 
praised, Who hath stayed the fighting ’ ’ ‘ Uut thou art appointed Arbiter on 

our Bide * ‘ Alas ' alas ' ’ he cr\^d , and so, m much trepidation, he repaired to 

Al/s camp Ahnaf ibn Cays asked to be appointed join t-Umpire witli Abu 
Mfisa, who, he said, was not the man to stand alone, nor had he tact and wit 
enough for the task , — ‘ There is not a knot which Abu Mfisa can tie, but I will 
unloose the same , nor a knot ho can unloose, but I will find another still 
harder to unravel’ This was too true, but the army was in an insolSSr** 
and perverse mood, and would have none but Abu Mfisa 

C O 
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presented himself m the Caliph’s camp, and the agreement 
was put in writing. As dictated from Aly’s side, it ran 
thus i * In the name of the Lord Most MeMftd f This is 
what hath been, agreed upon between the Commander of 

the Faithful, and ’ ‘ Stay ! ’ cried Amru (like the 

Goreish to the Prophet at Hodeibia); ‘Aly is your Com- 
mander, but he IS not ours.’ Again the helpless Cahph had to 
give way, and the names i^ere wntten down of the contract- 
ing parties as simply * Aly ^nd Mulvia.’ ' The document 
went on to say that both sides bound themselves by the 
judgment of the Coran; and, where the Goran was silent, 
by the acknowledged precedents of Islam. To the Umpires, 
the guarantee of both Aly and Muavia was given of safety for 
themselves and for their families ; and the promise of the 
people that their judgment should be followed. On their 
pai*t, the Umpires swore that they would judge righteously, 
so as to stay hostilities and reconcile the Faithful. The 
decision was to be dehvered after six months, or later if the 
Umpires saw cause for delay, and at some neutral spot mid- 
way between Kdfa and Damascus. Meanwhile hostilities 
should be mutually suspended.® The writing, having bben 

’ An angry passage is given ds occurring between Amru and Aly, but it 
reads like an Abbasside invention Whep Amru objected to Aly being named 
* Caliph,’ or * Commander of the Faithful/ in the deed, Aly recallod to those 
around him the similar occurrence at Hodeibia He said that when he himself, 
on that occasion, was reducing the truce to writing,, the Coreish objected to 
Idahomet being styled m it 7%^ Prophet of the Lord 'Well do % remember,’ 
continued Aly, ' when the Prophet desired me, at their bidding, to erase the 
words , and then, when I hesitated, he blotted them out with his own hand, and 
said to me, “ The day will come when thou, too, shalt be called on to make a 
like ooncession^and thou shalt agree thereto ” ’ ' Out upon thee * ’ crfhd Amru , 

‘ dost thou liken us unto the Fagan Arabs, being good believers ?’ ' And when/ 
said Aly, answering indirectly, ' shall the Wicked not have a head, nor the 
Faithful an enemy?’ Whereupon Amru swoye that he never would sit in 
comjiany with Aly again , and Aly, on his part, expressed a similar determina- 
tion This conversation may possibly have had some foundation in fact, but 
It IB abundantly coloured by Abbasside imagination For the scene at Hodei- 
bia, see L^e of Mahomet^ p 372 

~ ^ Some make the interval arranged for to have been eight months. The ordi- 
nary term named by tradition is to Hamadhdn or February (a d 638), which was 
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duly executed and signed, was numerously witnessed by 
leading chiefs on either side. Ashtar alone refused : ‘ Never 
again,’ he said,*' should I acknowledge this to be mine own 
nght hand, were it toitouch a deed the like of this.’ 

And so the armies, havmg buned their dead, qmtted this AXy re- 
memorable but undemsiTe battle-field. Aly retired to Kfiia; KMa, and 
and Mufivia, his point ior the present gamed, to Damascus, 

As Aly entered Kufa, he heard Vailing o* every side. A 
chief man, whom he bade to pacify the mourners, answered : 

* 0 Caliph, it 18 n^t as if but two or three had been slam ; of 
this clan hard by, alone, an hundred and fourscore lie buried 
at Siffin. There is not a house but the women are weepnjg 
in it for their dead.’ 

The slaughter, indeed, had been great on both sides.* Discord 
And what gave point to Aly’s loss was that the truce was but 
a hollow thing, wilh no hope in it of lasting peace orVecon- 
ciliation. The Arab faction, to whose insolent demands Aly 
had yielded, was more estranged than ever. When the men 
of Kufa murmured at the comprtoiise, all that he could reply 
was this , that the mutinous soldiery had extorted the agree- 
ment from him ; and that having pledged his faith, he could 
not now withdraw. He had thrown m his lot with traitors 
and regicides, and was now reaping the bitter fruit. Muavia 
alone*ha(l gained. 

• 

Hoven or eighty months from the date of the trace , others name Shabdn, or 
January, making the inter\^l eiz , and this is the commonly received account 
' The Persian Taban gives the slam on both sides from first to last at 
40,000, out of a total force of 130,000 men Making every allowance for ex- 
Bggoratiog, the carnage must have been great The names of only a few 

* Companions ’ are given , but now these were rapidly disappearing from the 
scene, as the period of a whole generation had elapsed since the Hegira The 
chief fighting, moreover, was between the Bedouins, those from the north, 
as a rule, being on Aly's Bide,*and the Arabs of the south on that of Mn&via 
The numbers from Mecca and Medina were comparatively small The prisoners 
taken on both sides were released Amru is spoken of as having advised to 
put them to death, but this is altogether unlikely 
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CHAPTER XL. 

o 

Tnr, KHAREJITESfOR THEOcAaTIC FACTION, REBEL AGAINST ALY. 

AH XXX'ra AD 667 „ 

* 

The quick sagacity of Amru had never been turned to better 
account than when he proposed to the army of Kufa tliat the 
Coran should be the arbiter 'between them. To be judged 
by the Book of the Lord had been thwr cry from the begin- 
ning. The sacred text gave no countenance to the extra- 
vagant pretensions of the Coreish, nor tb their (so-called) 
empire of favouritism and tyranny. Its precepts were based 
on the brotherhood of the Faithful ; and the Prophet himself 
had enjoined on his people Che absolute equality of all.^ No 
sooner, therefore, was it proclaimed than, as Amru antici- 
pated, the Arab chiefs, caught in the snare, took np ’the 
cry, and pledged themselves thereto. 

Reflection soon tarnished t]ie prospect. They had for- 
gotten how narrow was the issue which the Umpires Bad to 
decide. The Bedouins were fighting not for one Caliph or 
the other, but against the pretensions of the Coreish at large. 
It was this that nerved them to the sanguinary conflict. 
‘If the Syrians conquer,’ cned Yezid ibn Cays to his fol- 
lowers of Bussorah and Kufa, ‘ ye are undone. Again ye will 
be ground down by tyrants like the minions of Othman. 
They will possess themselves as heretofore of the conquests 
of Islam, as if, forsooth, these had descended to them by 
inhentance, and not been won by our good swords. We shall 
our grasp both of this world and of the next.’ Such were 
* See above, p 226 
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the evils which they dreaded, for which they had slam Othinan, 
and from whicU they had now been iightmg for debverance. 
By the appointment of Abu Musa for their Umpire, what had 
they obtained ? It was theocratic rule theybad been dream- 
ing of, and now they were drifting back to the old regime. 
The Umpires would decide simply as between Muavia and Aly; 
and, whatever their verdict, the despotism of the past would 
be riveted more firmly than ever. Nothing of the kind 
they really wanted had been gained, nor was there any 
prospect of its beihg gamed, by arbitration. 

Burdened with these thoughts, a body of 12,000 men f^ll 
out from Aly’s ranks on their homeward journey ; and, keeping 
the same direction towards Kufa, marched side by side with 
the anny, at some littfe distance off in the desert. Loud and 
violent in their ^,l^eoh, they beat about their neighbcoirs m^ 
rude Bedouin fashion ^ith their whips, and reproached one 
another for having abandoned the cause of Islam to the 
hands of godless arbitrators ; while some few amongst them 
were uneasy at having betrayed the Caliph on the field of 
batjjle, and at having now separated themselves from the 
body of the Faithful. In this frame of mind they avoided 
Kufa, but encamped in its vicinity, at the village of Harora.^ 
Theyjshose for themselves A temporary leader. But their 
lesolve was, that when they gamed the ascendency, they 
would Tioionger have any juince or Caliph, nor any oath of 
allegiance but to the Lonotalone ; and would vest the ad- 
mimstration of affairs in a Council of State. This theocratic 
dream wus not confined to the schismatics at Harora, but had 
widely leavened the factious and fanatical population of Kufa. 
Aly, aware of the danger, sent his cousin, Mohammed son of 
Abbas, to reason with the seceding body, but to no effect. He 
then proceeded to their camp himself, and gamed over their 
leader, Yezid, by the promise of the government of Ispahan. 
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He urged, and with good ground, that, so far from being 
responsible for ^ the godless compromise,’ he ])ad been driven 
to accept the Arbitration against his better judgment by 
their own wayward and persistent obstinacy ; that the Um- 
pires were bound by the terms of the truce to dehver th^ir 
decision in accordance with the sacred text, which equally 
with himself the theocrat^ held to be the final gmde ; and 
that, if the Umpires’ dehverance should after all turn out 
to be in disregard of it, he Would without a moment’s hesi- 
tation reject the same, and again go fotch at their head 
to .fight against the enemies of the Faith. 

There was a strange mingling of innocence and simphcity 
in these Seceders, with a fanatical indifference to the distinc- 
tions of vice and virtue, and a readiness to perpetrate any 
crimcy: whether against the person or the State, so that it 
forwarded the cause they had at heart, namely, ‘ the Eule of 
the Lord,’ and the setting up of that which they conceived 
to be His kingdom ^ 

For the yiresent they were pacified by the assurances of 
the Caliph. They broke up their camp and returned to H^eir 
homes, there to await the decision of the Umpires. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

DECISION OF THE. UMPIRES. 

AH XXXVII, AD 668 

• • 

The interval passed uneasily. Muavia ruled in Syria ; Aly, The mter- 
over the rest of the Moslem world. Neither, for the 
moment, interfered with the other. The empire held itself 
in suspense. , 

Within the time appointed, Amru appeared at Diima, TheUm- 
and shortly aftei,»Abu Musa. Each was followed, aceordmg 
to agreement, by a retinue of four hundred horsemen.' 

Thither also, to the neutral spot, flocked multitudes from Veb 
Irac and from Syria, from Mecc^and Medina. With mtense ” 
interest they watched the strange proceeding, which (as they 
expected) was about to decide the future of Islam. The 
leading chiefs of the Goreish were also there ; some, we are 
told with the distant hope that haply the choice might fall 
on ofle of themselves.* 

• 

' Dum^i to the extreme north of the peninsula, lies half-way between lr4c 
and Syria, thus fulfilling the conditions of the truce Some place the scene at 
Adzioh • 

Tabari (Persian translation) represents Abu Mfisa as at first appearing 
unatteni^d, and then, at Amru’s suggestion, sending for the stipulated guard 
It came under command of the Bedouin chief Shoreih, who, w^re told, carried 
an insolent message from his master Aly to Amru, warning him against im- 
proper motives Amru resented the imputation, and an altercation ensued 
The tradition is from Alyite sources , but one can hardly credit Aly with so in- 
delicate a proceeding as the attempt by threats to infiuence his adversary’s 
Umpire The whole story is in the vein of Abbasside abuse, which tramples 
on the memqpes of Mu4via and Amru , and here we may well reject it in the 
interest of Aly himself 

2 Among those who entertained expectations of the Caliphate are 
Ab^llah son of Zobeir, the usurper of later days , and Mohammed son of 
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The UmpireB met in a pavilion pitcMed for the occasion ; 
and beneath it, a private conference /as held between the 
two alone. The account given by our authorities of what 
passed between them, is very bneff The result we must 
accept, but the colloquy which led to it is altogether of 
an uncertain kind. The gist of it is as follows. Abu 
Musa, pressed by his astute colleague, admitted that the 
putting of Othman to ded^th was a wicked and unjustifiable 
thing. ‘Then why,^ rejoined Amru, ^wilt thou not take 
Muavia, the avenger of blood, for his sujLcessor ? ’ * If it 
weie a mere question of blood-feud or kinsmanship,’ Abu 
Musa ^answered, Hhere were Othman’s sons with a nearer 

c 

claim. Succession to the throne, however, was a matter to 
be determined, not by such considerations, but by the vote 
of the chief Companions of the Prophet.’ Amru (so the story 
runs) then proposed his own son: ^Aju^>tand good man,’ 
replied Abu Musa, ‘ but one whom thou hast already made 
to take sides in the civil war ; and, Amru ^ we must above 
all things beware of kindling mutiny again amongst the Arab 
tribes.’ A similar objection shut out Abdallah son of Zobeir ; 
and the son of Omar was put aside as not having qualities 
fitting him for command. ‘Then,’ asked Amru, after all 
the possible candidates had been named and negatived, 
‘ what may be the judgment that thou wouldest give ^ ’ 
‘ My judgment,’ answered Abu Musa, ‘ would be to depose 
both Aly and Muavia, and then leave the ^leople free to 
choose whom they will.’ ‘ Thy judgment is also mine,’ said 
Amru promptly ; ‘ let us go forth.’ ^ 

The people, in breathless expectation of the impending 
announcement, crowded round the pavihon as the Umpires 
issued from it. ‘ Let them know,’ saad Amru to his fellow, 
‘ that we are agreed.’ Abu Musa advanced, and with voice loud 

Talha Opinion vanes as to whether Mohammed son of Abu Bekr was a 
ssssd^te or not Abdallah son of Omar was present, l)ut without any pre- 
tensions to the Caliphate 
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and olear,^ said : * We are agreed upon a decision such as, 
we trust, will reconc^e the people, ajid reunite the empire.’ 
‘ He speaketh true,’ said Amru : ^ step forth, 0 Abu Musa, 
and pronounce thy judgment.’ ^ Then spoke Abu Miisa : 
‘ Ye people^ we have considered the matter well. We see 
no other course so likely to restore peace and concord 
amongst the people, to depose Aly and Muavia, both the 
one and the other. After that, ye shall choose a fit man in 
their room. This is my judgipf nt.’ He stepped aside, and 
Amru advancing ‘Ye have heard the sentence of Abu 
Musa. He hath deposed his fellow ; and so do I too depose 
him. But as for my Chief, Muavia, him do I confirm# Ije 
IS the heir of Othman, and as avenger of his blood, the best 
entitled to succeed.’ • 

The assembly was thunderstruck. Even the Syrians had 
never dreamed ot iluavia achieving such a triumph ; nor had 
it entered the minds of those on Aly’s side, that their Umpire 
could be overreached thus shamefully. ‘ What could I do ? ’ 
cried Abu Musa, assailed on e\%ry hand ; ‘ he agreed with 
me, then swerved aside.’ ‘No fault of thine,’ said the 
son of Abbas : ‘ it was the fault of those who put thee in 
the place.’ Overwhelmed with reproaches, Abu Musa made 
his escape and fled to Meppa, where he thenceforward lived 


' Ho b£d a beautiful yoice, * clear and sweet as a flute ’ when he recited 
the Cor^n 

^ At this pomt Mohammed son eif Abb&s is represented as interposing with 
these words * Out upon thee, Abu Mhsa I he hath overreached thee if indeed 
ye be agreed, and now he putteth thee forward Lot him speak first, and thou 
after hinf He is a deceiver , ho will make thee speak, then turn round and undo 
thy words ’ But Abu Mflsa did not listen Any such interposition, however, 
is highly improbable For it could hardly have been foreseen in what particular 
way Amru was about to ovqfreach Abu Musa Moreover the private con- 
versation and agreement in the pavilion between the Umpires is itself open 
to doubt , at any rate, it is deeply coloured by Abbasside touches But we 
have no other narrative, and must take the stoiy as we find it And although 
strange, and, m some of the details, improbable, it must be admitted that the 
transaction is not inconsistent, as a whole, with the wily character of 
whoKhade himself notorious for astuteness and * sharp practice * 
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in obscurity^ In the heat of his indignation, the commander 
of the Kflfa bodygaard«made an onsetrapon Amru, and waa 
roughly handling him, ^hen the people interposed to set him 
free. Amru returned forthwith to* Damascus, where by 
acclamation Mu&via was saluted Cahph by the Syrians. 

How the starthng mtelligence affected Aly, may be 
judged by the fact that to the pred^nbed daily service he 
added a petition cursing by their names, Muavia, Amru, and 
several of theur chief adhei^nts. Mu§.via was nothing loth 
to follow his example. And so the world, was edified by the 
spectacle, in the cathedral temples of Islam, of the, rival 
Commanders of the Faithful uttering maledictions in their 
daily prayers, the one againsf the other.* 

•» 

* We do not hear more of Abu MAsa, who, however, survived to a h 52, or, 
as others say, to a h 42 Some of his grandsons held judicial office 

Many of the angry speeches at DAma by the chief men, who were bewildered 
at the strange have been preserved These are some of them 

The son of Omar * See what a pass Islam hath come to 1 Its great concern 
committed to two men , one who knoweth not right from wrong, the other a 
mneompoQp ' Adu Bel/s son * Wotld that Abu MAsa had died before this 
affiur , it had been better for him ’ Abu MAsa himself is represented as 
abusing Amru in the language of tlie Cor&n * His likeness is as the likeness 
of a dog , if thou dn\ e him away, he putteth forth his tongue , and if thou 
lea\e him alone, still ho putteth forth his tongue ’ (Sura vii 77 ) * And thou,’ 
retorted Amru, * art like the donkey laden with books, and none the wiser for it ’ 
(Sura VI 25 } Shureih, commander of |ho £A£a escort, flew at Amru, and 
they belaboured each other with their whips, till they were separated Iby the 
people. Shureih exclaimed that he only wjshed he had used his sword instead 
But the tales are mostly of the Abbasside type, and we cannqf implicitly 
receive them 

* The imprecation used by Aly has beftn preserved, as follows ‘ 0 Lord, 1 
beseech thee, let MuAvia be accursed, and Amru, and Abul AAr, Habib, Abdal 
Bahmkn son of (the great) KhAlid, Dhahh&k son of Cays, and We^id’ Let 
them be accursed all ' ’ MuAvia’s imprecation, in the same way, included Aly, 
Ibn Abb4s, Hasan and Hosein (sous of Aly), and Ashtar 
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CHAPTEE XLII. 

THE EHAREJITES, OB THEOCRATIC SEPARATISTS, DEFEATED 

AT NEHRWAN. 

« 

XXXVII AD. 668. 

Alt, as the reader will suppose, was not content with heap- 
ing imprecations on his antagonist. He resolved on the 
immediate renewal oj hostilities. But he had other work 
before him first in dealing with the fanatics nearer home. 

Ever since i had broken up their camp at Harora^ 
these, instead of settling down m sentiments of loyalty and 
peace, had been gaming m aggressive force and stubbornness. 
There should (such was their qgy) be no oath of fealty but 
to the Lord alone, the INLghty and the Glorious. To swear 
alibgiance either to Aly or Muavia was in derogation of that 
great name. ‘ Ye are both of you,’ they would say, ‘ coursing 
along, neck and neck, in the race of apostasy : the Syrians run 
aftef Mdavia whether the way be nght or wrong, and ye swear 
for Aly through black and vdiite. It is nought but blasphemy.’ 
So they* formulated their creed into one short sentence. 
No judgment^ but the Lord^s alone ; and this they insolently 
flung in Aly’s teeth.^ In vain the Caliph argued, as he had 

1 The formuLi wus La hukm ilia Mldht / The political creed of the Sepa- 
ratists was that, Believers being absolntely ^ual, there should be no Caliph, 
nor oath of allegiance sworn to any man , but that the pvemment should be 
in the hands of a Council of!8tate elected by tho peopl J Wlien the loyalists 
heard this, to counteract the evil, they said, * Come, let us swear a second oath 
of fealty unto Aly, namely, that we shall support all that be supporteth, and 
oppose all that he opposeth ’ * Now truly,’ replied the Separatists, * ye are run- 
ning, ye and the Syrians, neck and neck, in the race of infidelity They follow 
Mu^ia through thick and thin, and ye swear by Aly black and white ’*^Nay,’ 
replied the loyalists, * Aly never held forth his hand to receive the oath, but on 
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done before, that the Arbitration had been forced upon him by 
themselves. * It is tri^,* they would ^adily reply ; ^ but we 
have repented of that lapse ; and thou must repent of it like- 
wise, or else we shall fight against thee ; and if so be that we 
are slain, we shall meet our Lord with joy.* Aly yet hoped to 
gain them over. He bore with their seditious talk ; and in 
a public address in the Great Mosqiie at Kufa, he declared 
his intentipn of treating® them with forbearance. ^ They 
should have f»ee access to the mosques for prayer. If they 
joined his army, they should share the booty like the rest. 
So long as they refi:ained themselves from any overt act of 
disloyailty, he would use no force of arms against them.* 
Instead of softemng the ‘fanatics, this moderation only 
tended to embolden them. When tb^ Umpires* judgment 
was announced, they were elated at a result which in their 
eyes afnply justified their secession at Siffin. They held 
frequent meetings in secret, and resolved on raising the 
Divine standard. They looked for heavenly interposition ; but 
even if they perished, it wouW be m a righteous cause, sure to 
triumph in the end ; they would, at any rate, be protesting 

o 

against a wicked world, a^d become inheritors of a blessed 
futurity. In the month following the Arbitration, they began 
accordingly, in concert with the ^brethren who sympathised 
with them at Bussorah, to leave their homes by stealth. The 
party from Bussorah, five hundred strong, was pursued by the 
governor, Ibn Abbas; but they effected their escape, and 
joined the bands which in greater force had issued forth from 
Kufa. Secular power, and the dignity and pomp of this life, 
were abhorrent from these Covenanters’ creed ; and it was only 
after many had declined the dangerous pre-eminence, and 
then simply as a tempQrary expedient to meet the present 


condition of following the Book and the Sunnat of the Prophet It le you 
that have made us think of this new oath As for Aly, he is altogether in the 
« right^wid whosoever opposeth him is wandering in the paths of error So 
spake /i4d the son of Nadhr, hut they heeded him not 
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necessity, that a chi^ was prevLled on to accept the supreme 
command. The desim was to occupy the city of MedS,m, 
upon the Tignd^ and there, under a Council of Bepresenta- 
tives, estabhsh theocr9.tic rule as a model to the ungodly 
cities around. But the governor had timely warning, and 
repulsed the attempt. They passed on, and crossed the nver 
&rther up m vanous*bodies, and, appomtmg Nehrw&n as 
their rendezvous, assembled ther<? to the number of 4,000. 

Aly did not at first recogmse the serious (character and Aly orders 

® » l0Yy fop 

bearing of thew ttorenaent. The number of the fanatics Synan 
was comparatively insignificant ; and he hoped that, when 
once they saw their former comrades in arms maxchlpg 
against the graceless Synans, they would not hesitate again 
to join his standard. .So he mounted the pulpit and haran- 
gued the men of Kfifa. He reprobated the Umpires, because 
they had cast th( ’Book of the Lord, equally with tBe pre*- 
cedent of the Prophet, behind their backs. Both were 
apostates, rejected of the Lord, of his Prophet, and of all 
good men. ‘ Wherefore,’ he concluded, * we must begin to 
fight our battle again at. the point where, on the eve of 
vidtory, we were forced to leave it oflf. Prepare then to march 
for Syna, and be ready in your camp without the city, by the 
second day of the coming week.’ Then he indited a despatch And sim- 
to thte fanatics at Nehrwan. It was couched in terms similar th^r^, 
to his address, and ended *thu8 ‘ Now, therefore, when ye wfliso 
have read this, return forthwith and join the army. I am h™ 
marching against the common enemy, yours and ours alike ; 
and we have come back again to the state of things when 
aforetime at Sififin ye were fighting by my side^’ In reply 
Aly received an insulting message : ‘ If he acknowledged his 
apostasy and repented i;hereof, then they would see whether 
anything could be arranged between them ; otherwise they 
cast him off as an ungodly heretic.’ The stiff-necked theo- 
crats were thereupon, for the present, left to their.^own 
devmes, and the business of raising levies for Syria proceeded 
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•Aly ^ With. But bttld enthusiasm was auTw^ere displayed in the 
forSyna cause of Aly. Of thee60,000 fightu^ men drawing stipen- 
diaiy allowances in Bussorah, 3,000 were wfth difficulty got 
together. At K0&, after vam appeal to the loyalty of the 
city, A conscription was ordered through the heads of clans ; 
and thus at length an army of threescore and five thousand 
men of every rank and class was brought into the field.* 

But u With this imposing force, Aly had already commenced 

by the ex- hiB march on Syria, when tidyigs reached him that the fanatics 
committing horrid and cold-bloo<^(i outrages in the 
lioBt country round about their camp.® A messenger was sent to 
make^inquiry ; but he too was put to death by the insurgents. 
The tidings of their procee'dings became more and more 
alarmmg, and the men of Kufa demanded to be led against 
them; *for how,’ said they, *can we leave such outlaws 
bnpunished and at large behind ns, and our homes ex- 
posed to their unhcensed cruelties ? ’ Aly himself, seemg 
that this must be done, changed his course eastward, crossed 
the Tigns, and marched against the fanatics. When now 
near to Nehrwan, he sent a messenger forward, to demand 
that the murderers should be delivered up. ‘Surrender 
these to justice,’ he said, ‘and ye shall be left alone, until 
the Lord grant us victory in Syyia, and then haply He shall 
have turned your hearts again toward ns.’ They replied 
that ‘ they were all equally responsible for what had jiassed, 

* Of these, 40,000 were enrolled stipondianes, 17,000 youths below the 
ordinary fighting age, and 8,000 slaves On finding the people indifferent, Aly 
first induced certain chiefs of influence to lead the way, and then made the 
heads of every clan and every household furnish the names of their d^endants 
The backwardness might have been in some measure due to the feeling that the 
fanatics should first be dealt with as a danger immediately threatening Kfifa 
But apart from this, the influence of Aly was weak and precarious Never 
enthusiastic on his side, the people were becoming more and more indifferent 
to him This was partly owing, no doubt, to the strong feeling against the 
pretensions of the Goreish that prevailed at Kfiia 

^ These outrages were of the most barbarous character For example, a 
traveller refusing to confess EhArejite tenets was put to death, and his wife, 
great" with child, npped up with the sword , three women of the Bei^i Tay 
were killed, &c 
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and that the blood the ungodly heretics they had slain was 
lawful to them.’ A pai'^^y ensued, in which the Caliph through 
his captains ex^^tulated with the misguided fonatics, and 
offered quarter to all ^ho should come over to his army, or 
retire peaceably to their homes. Some obeyed the call and 
came over; 500 went off to a neighboming Persian town, 
and many more dispersed m other directions to their homes 
at Khfa or elsewhere. Eighteen' hundred remamed upon 
the field, martyrs to the theocratic creed. J^’^ith the wild 
battle cry, On ie>^ Paradise f they rushed upon the Khfe 
lances, and were slain to a man. Aly’s loss was tnfling.' 

It would have been better for the peace of Islam if, none 
of the four thousand had escaped. The snake was scotched, 
not killed. The fana^c spirit was strangely catching ; and 
the theocratic cause continued to be canvassed vigorously 
and unceasingly, but in secret, at Bnssorah and af^Kiifa/ 
However hopeless the attainment of their object might 
appear, the hinatics were nerved, if not by the expectation 
of Divine aid, at the least by the sure hope of a Martyr’s 
crown. In the foUowmg year armed bodies once and again 
ap^feared unexpectedly in the held, denouncmg Aly, and 
proclaiming that the Kingdom of the Lord was at hand. 
One after another these bands of insurgent fanatics were cut 
to pieces* or put to flight with ease. But the effect was 
uusetthng ; and it could not but endamage the name and 
power or Aly, who now reaped the fruit of his weak com- 
promise with the enemies of Othm&n, and his neglect to 
bring them to justice. Fanatical in their extravagant 

a 

‘ Only seven men were killed on Aly’s side The burden of the fanatic cry was 
that Aly had committed a deadly sin in consenting to refer to human judgment 
that which appertained alone tQ the Divine , and that he must repent of his 
apostasy Aly replied, that being a true believer he would belie himself if he 
admitted his apostasy 

Abu Ayiib, as he speared one of the fanatic leaders, cnod, 'I give thee 
joy of hell fire'’ Aly affirmed the imprecation, thereby implying that in his 
judgment the fanatics had damned themselves by going out of the pcle of 
Islam hnd of its covenanted mercies 
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doctrine, they were too sincere to comifine mth any of the 
political sects, and hei^Ce they never ^me near to leaving 
any permanent mark of their theocratic creM behind them. 
But both at this penod and in succeeding reigns, we find 
them at intervals gathering up their strength to assail the 
empire, and as often beaten back. Ever and anon, for years, 
and even for ages, these Kharyitee still ‘went forth ’ ^ on 
their desperate errand, a thorn in the side of the Caliphate, 
and a terror te the well-disposed. 

' This IS the meaning of the name Khdrejtte, cm Vho * goes forth/ re 
belling against the gorernment ^ith the demand for a theocracy 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

M 

BEVOLT OF fEGYPT. 
AH. XXXVin* AJ) 668 


Having thus disposed of tlie ‘fanatics at Nehrwan, and re- 
crossecl the Tigns, Aly, at the head of his anny, turned lus 
face again towards Syria. But the soldiers urged that, before 
setting out upon so long a campaign, their armour needed 
refitting. ‘Let us return for a little to our homes,’ they 
said, ‘ to furbish up our swords and lances, and to rel)lenish 
our quivers.’ Aly consenting, they marched back and 
l)itched their camp at Nokheila. This being close to Kufa, 
the soldiers dropped oS in smal parties thither ; and so it 
came to pass that, in a ‘short time, excepting command- 
in^offieers, the camp was left almost empty. Aly, finding 
that no man returned, became impatient, and himself re- 
entunng Kufa, again harangued the people on the obligation 
to go*forfii with him and make war on Syria. But exhorta- 
tion and^ reproach fell equaClly on listless ears. There was 
no response. Aly lost heart. The Syrian expedition fell 
through ; and no attempt was made to resume it further. 

Thus closed the thirty-seventh year of the Hegira. The 
situation was unchanged. Muavia, with now a colourable 
title to the Caliphate, remamed undisturbed in his position as 
virtual monarch of Syna, strong in the loyalty and affections 
of the province ; while Aly, mortified by an indifferent and 
partly alienated people, was now to expenence a severer tnal. 

We turn to Egypt. Before the Syrian war, as already 
stat^, there was a powerful faction^ in that dependency of 
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AI/b Caliphate, especially at Kharanba, suhng with those who 
demanded satisfaction for the blood Othman ; and Cays, 
having been recalled for leaving these dialeutients alone, 
Mohammed son of Abu Bekr had ?)een appomted in his 
room. Casting aside the waitmg poli <7 of his wiser pre- 
decessor, Mohammed at once summoned the recusants, 
either to submit themselves to him, or to be gone &om 
Egypt. They refused, bu% masking for the present their 
hostile designsf watched the^issue of the struggle at Siffin. 
When the armies separated from that battle-field, leavmg 
Muavia still master of Syna, they gained heart and began 
to, assume the offensive. A party sent against them was 
defeated, and the leader slkin; and a second attempt at 
retneving the loss met with a like fate. The slumbering 
elements of revolt were everywhere aroused. 

* Aly saw now the mistake which he had made, but too 
late. He would have reappointed Cays ; but Cays declined 
again to take the post. The only other fitted for the 
emergency was Ashtar the^-regicide, whom he summoned 
firom hiB command at Nisibin, and sent off in haste to 
Egypt. But on the way he met with an untimely death, 
havmg been poisoned, at the instigation (it is said) of 
Muavia, by a chief on the Egyptian border with Whom he 
rested.* There was joy at the death of the arch-regicide 
throughout the land of S3U7a, Vhere he had been greatly 
feared. Aly was equally cast down by the untoward event. 


' The fact 16 mentioned olamanU , d>nd there is no counter evidence. 
It was, no doubt, of vital importance to Mu&via to be nd of Ashtar, but this 
may of Itself have suggested the report, and m the East, sudden deaths are 
generally sot down to poisoning, a charge easy to make and difficult to dis- 
prove MuAvia, we are told, promised the chief, who was collector of the 
tithes and revenues at the head of the Bod Sea, immunity from taxation for 
over after, if he committed the foul deed But as these histones were all 
compiled more or less under Abbasside induonces, and the evidence is abso- 
lutely one-sided, we must bo on our guard against the continual abuse and de- 
prociation of the Omoyyad dynasty The portion of the original Tabari, now 
in the press may pos&ibly throw light on this and other obscure passages of 
our history 
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His only resource was now to bid Mohammed scm of Abu 
Bekr hold on, and do frhat he could to retrieve his position. 
But the faction which favoured Muavia gained ground daily ; 
and when, shortly afte/, Amru, at the head of a few thousand 
men, crossed the border, he was joined by an overwhelmmg 
body of insurgents. Mohammed, qjfter a vam attempt to 
meet his enemy in the field, was easily put to flight. In the 
struggle he was hilled, and his body ignommiously burned 
in an ass’s skm-' Thus Egypt was lost to Aly ; and Amru, 
as the heutenahi^ of the rival Caliph, agam became its 
governor. 

The loss of Egypt was the harder for Aly to bear, hs un- 
doubtedly it might have been averted but for his removal of 
Cays ; and even no\f it might have been retrieved if the 
men of Kii& Lad not been heartless in his cause. Over 
and agajn he implored them to hasten to the defence of 
Egypt. With diflSiculty two thousand men were got to- 
gether; but after so long a delay that they had hardly 
marched before news of the 3efeat made it necessary to 
recg,ll them. Aly thereupon tiscended the pulpit, and up- 
braided the people for their spiritless and disloyal attitude. 
For fifty days, he had been urging them to go forth, to 
avenge tfceir fallen brethren,* and to help those who were still 
strugghng for him in the ^field. Like a restive wayward 
camel, tljat refused its burden, they had held back. ‘ And 
now,’ he said, m grief and bitterness of spirit, ^ the son of Abu 
Bekr is fallen a martyr, and Egypt hath departed from us.’ 

^ Acceding to some he was slam in battle , but the more received story is 
that he was put to death by an insurgent loader, who was so in\etorate against 
the regicides that ne had put his own son to death for being of that party Not- 
withstanding that Amru had g^en Mohammed quarter, this chief, we are told, 
slew him in cold blood, and having put his body in an ass’s skin, burned it in 
the flames Ayesha was inconsolable at her brother’s fate, and (although her 
politics were all against Aly) she was now led to curse Mu&via and Amru m 
her daily prayers, and thenceforward ate no roasted meat nor ploasi^t tood 
until her death ^ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

* 

THE REMAIHDEB OF ALY’S BEION. 

*AH XXXVm'-XL AD. 668-680 

No gleam of fortune hghted up the remaimng days of Aly’s 
rQ!i*gn.* Wliat with the nsiug of fanatics at home, and the 
threats of the rival Cahphafe abroad, his life was one con- 
tmual struggle. And, moreover, the daily exhibition of 
mdifiference and disloyalty in KMa, the city of his choice, 
Was a Wden and mortification hard to bear. 

The loss of Egypt, and the cruel death of Mohammed 
son of Abu Bekr, preyed upon his mmd. He withdrew 
into the stnctest privacy!’ Ibn Abbas, fearful lest his 
cousin should resign the Cabphate, or do some other rash 
and unadvised thmg, set out from Bussorah to visit wd 
comfort him. This becoming known to Muavia, he took the 
opportumty, dunng the absence of Ibn Abbas, to^ send an 
emissary with the view of stimng up the disaffected 
elements at Bussorah. Among certain of the clai^, he was 
sure of findmg many who, eqi^ly with himself, sought to 
avenge the blood of Othmfin ; few were zealously attached to 
the cause of Aly ; the remamder were mostly EM/r^Uea, of 
the theocnCtic fiiction, now as hostile' to Aly as to Muavia 
himself. Abdallah, the Syrian agent, cairymg a letter to 
the citizens of Bussorah, was so wMl received, that Ziad, 
who held temporary chaige of the city, was forced to retire 
with the treasures and the gubernatorial pulpit mto the 
stronghold of a loyal clan, firom whence he wrote for help to 
Kfi&. Aly at once despatched a chief of influence among 
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the Bern Babia, the leading tnbe at Bussorah) who were by 
his persuasion indace(^ to rally rouQd Zi&d. After severe 
and bloody %h^ng in the city, attended by vanous success, 
the rebels were at lasb defeated, and driven for refuge to a 
neighbouring castle. There they were surrounded, and the 
■castle having been set on fire, Abdallah, with seventy of his 
followers, perished in the flames, ilie victory was decisive 
for the tune ; but the msurrection had brought to light the 
alarming spread of disaffection„and showed how precarious 
was Aly’s grai^&pon the Bedouin races of this fiictious 
■aty. 

The spirit of disturbance and unrest was not confined jx> Khirejite 
Egypt and to Bussorah. Dunhg the year, we read of five 
or SIX occasions on which considerable bands of Eharejites 
were impelled by tlieir theocratic creed to go forth and 
raise the standard bf rebelhon. One after another tliey met 
the common fete of slaughter and dispersion. But though 
crushed, the frequent repetition of such desperate enterprises, 
the fruit of a wild and recklessffanaticiBm, had a disturbing 
•effect on the capital and th^ empire at large. The most - 
serious of these nsings was that led by Khirrit ; and it is the RebeUion 
more remarkable, because this chief had with his tnbe, the “n 
Bem^NA^ia, fought bravely by the side of Aly in the battles 
both of the Camel and Sififin. He was now driven, hke many XXXVHL 
■others, his strong convictions to rebeL Boldly approach- ^ ” ***’ 
ing the throne, he told Aljr that since he, as Caliph, had 
referred a Divme issue to the arbitration of man, he could 
■obey Ijjm no more, neither stand up behind him in the 
Mosque at prayer; but henceforth was sworn to be his 
enemy. Aly, with his usual patience, said that he would 
argue out the matter ^th him, and arranged a meetmg for 
the purpose. But the mght before the appointed day, 

Khirrit stole away from the city with all his foBowmg. 

* Gone,’ said Aly, * to the devil ; lost, like the dqpmed 
'Chainudites ! ’ They were pursued, but by so small a party 
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that thej held it at bay, and m the end effected their escape 
to Ahw&z and E4m Hofmuz. There thejiaised the Persians, 
Kurds, and Christian mountaineers, by tie specious and 
inflammatoiy cr^ that the payment <jf taxes to an ungodly 
Caliph must be renounced. With a band of apostate Arabs,, 
they kindled revolt throughout the province of Fars, and 
put the governor to flight. A for(Je from Bussorah drove 
them to the shores of tlie Indian Ocean. But lunng the 
people by deltftive argumenj^s and promises, they still gained 
head ; and it was not till after a blood;f »hattle, in which 
Khirrit lost his hfe, that the supremacy of the Cahphate 
w%3 re-established in Southern Persia. The Mussulman 
prisoners in this campaign wfere set at liberty on their taking 
afresh the oath of allegiance; but^the Christians, five 
hundred in numbei, were all marched away to be sold into 
Captivity. The women and children, as they were tom from 
their protectors, wailed with loud and bitter cries. The 
hearts of many were softened. Mascala, Governor of Ardshir, 
touched by the scene, took u^n himself the cost of ransoming 
these Christian captives, and sf t them free. Aly, hearmg of 
it, demanded from him immediate payment at a thousand 
pieces for each captive ; and Mascala, unable to pay down so 
great a sum, fled and joined Mu^via.* 

« I 

* The incident is significant of the attitude of the Moslems at this period 
towards Christian captives, which certainly had not softened since the time of 
Mahomet On hearing of Mascala’s humanity, the commander ^ the army 
said, ‘ If I had had any notion that he di^ this thing out of false pity for the 
Christians, and thus cost a slight upon Islam, 1 would, at the risk even of 
alienating all the Beni Bekr (Mascala’s tnbc), have beheaded him on the spot ’ 
Aly’s remark was ' The first act of Mascala (in offering to take upqfii himself 
the ransom of Ao prisoners) was the act of a pnnhe , his second (m avoiding 
his obligations and going over to Mu&via) the act of a robber and an outlaw ’ 
So he gave orders for his house to be razed, and all his slaves set free 

From Damascus, Mascala sent a letter to his brother at Kfifa, offering bun, on 
the part of Miidvia, a command and great honour if he would come over to him. 
The messenger, a Christian of the Beni T&ghlib, was seized and earned hefore- 
Aiy, who ordered his hands to be cut off, so that he died His brother wroto 
verses la reply from Kfifa, from which Mascala gathered the concealed meamnit 
that tlie messenger had lost his life Whereupon the Bern T&ghbb rec^pive^'L 
blood-money from Mu&via The verses have been preserved 
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The defeat of the Kbaiejitee did sot at once restore peace to ZM sup- 
Persia; for Pars and Kerman threw off their allegiance, 
and expelled their governors. To quell the spreadmg 
msurrection, Aly was, happy in the selection of Zi4d, the XXXIX 
Chancellor of Bossorah, a man, as we havh seen, of conspi- 
cuous admimstratiTe ability. He earned with bitn a great 
court and retinue ; but it was mainly by his ready tact in 
settmg one rebellious prmce against another, and by well- 
appomted promises and favours^ that he succeeded m restor- 
ing peace. Al^at^gnised his service by confenmg on him and is 
the government of Fars ; and his administration there became 
so famous as to recall to Persian memones the happy age of 
Nushirwan. He fixed his court at Istakhr (Persepolis), and 
built a castle there,, in connection with which his name was 


remembered foi nany ages following. 

Though successful thus in Persia, Aly was still sabject to 
trouble and molestation nearer home. Muavia, reheved now 
from apprehension on the side of Egypt, began to annoy his 
nval by frequent raids on Araibia and the cities beyond the 
Syrian desert. The object^was various — ^now to ravage a 
province or sorpnse a citadel, now to exact the tithe from the 
Bedoum tnbes, or, again, to force upon them allegiance to the 
Synau Caliphate. Such mroads, though not always successful, 
inspired a sense of insecurity; and, what was worse than that, 
they b^rayed more clearly than ever the lukewarmness of the 
people in the cause of Aly. These would stir neither hand nor 
foot to repel the Synans invading cities so close to them even 
as Ai^Tamr, Anbar, and Hit. To show his displeasure at their 
listlessness and disobedience, Aly went forth himself into the 
field almost unattended. On this, the men of Kufa, partly 
through shame, partl^^ lured by the promise of mcreased sti- 
pends, marched to the defence of their frontier. Durmg the 
year there were eight or ten inroads of this kind from Syria. 
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Though eventually repelled, it was not always without loss in 
pnsoners, plunder, and prestige. On one occasion, however, 
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Aly’s commander, with a flymg column, pursued the raiders 
back into the heart of ^ Syria as far as Baalbek; and thence, 
turning northward, escaped by Bicca again* mto Irac. On 
the other hand, Muavia, to show his qpntempt for the power 
of Aly, made an* incursion right across the plain of Upper 
Mesopotamia. For some days he remained encamped on 
the banks of the Tigils ; and, after leisurely inspecting 
Mosul, which he had neVer seen before, made his way 
back again to Bamascus unmolested. 

The fortieth year of the Hegira openq(J*ivith a new grief 
for Aly. At the close of the year preceding, as the annual 
pilgi Ullage drew near, Muavia sent Bosor, a brave but cruel 
captain of his host, with three thousand men into Arabia, to 
secure for him the allegiance of the sacred cities. As he 
drew nigh to Medina, Abu AyAb, the governor, fled to 
Kufa, sSad Bosor entered unopposed. Proceeding to the 
Great Mosque, he mounted the sacred steps of the Prophet’s 
pulpit, and, recalling Othman to mind, thus addressed the 
people : ‘ 0 citizens of Medkia ^ The Aged Man ^ Where 
18 the aged, grey-haired man ^whom, but as yesterday, and 
in this very place, I swore allegiance to ? Verily, but for 
my promise to Muavia, who bade me stay the sword, 1 had 
not left here a soul alive I ’ Then he threatened the lead- 

* I , 

mg citizens with death if they refused to acknowledge 
Mu&Tia as their Caliph ; and sd, feanng for their bves, all 
took the oath of allegiance to the Omeyyad mien Passing 
on to Mecca, the same scene vras enacted by the unpenous 
envoy there, and with the same result.' Then he mwched 
south to Yemen, where he comimtted great atrocities upon 
the adherents of Aly. The governor, Obeidallah son of 
Abb&s, escaped to his cousin at But two of his httle 

children, Mlmg into the tyrant’s hands, were put to death in 
cold blood, as well as their Bedouin attendant, who ventured 

‘ Ab\iM6.Ba, on this occasion, fled from Mecca for his life. The nnfortmiate 
man, eyer since the Arbitration, was equally obnoxious to both sides 
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to protest against thecruel act. An army of fonr thousand men 
was despatched mhasl^from Khfajbot too late to stop these 
outrages ; and ^osor made good his escape to Syria. The ‘ 
wretched pemnsula&i^ no better at thehan^ of the relievmg 
army. Many of the mhabitants of Najr^ were put to death, 
because they belonged to the part^ of Othman. The men 
of Mecca were forced €o recall the oath they had just taken, 
and again do homage to Aly. Similarly, the citizens of 
Medina swore allegiance to Hasan, son of Aty, at the pomt 
of the sword ; ’ Out no sooner were the troops gone, than Abu 
Horejra, of the opposite faction, resumed his functions as 
leader of the daily prayers. The cruel death of his Cousin’s 
infant children preyed on Aly more, perhaps, than all his 
other troubles put t(%ether; and he cursed Bosor in the daily 
service with a new and bitter imprecation. The disconsolate 
mother poured forth her sorrow in plaintive verse, some 
touching couplets of which still survive.* , 

Yet another grief was in Btoi:e for Aly. He had pro- Abdallah 
moted his cousins, the sons, of A)bas, to great dignity, giving 
the chief command in Yemen to one, m Mecca to another, 
in Medina to a third ; while Abdallah, the eldest, held the 
government of Bussorah, the second city in his Caliphate. 
Conjplapits having reached*the Court of certain ihregulanties 
in the admmistration of Bussorah, Aly called upon his cousin 
to ren^r an account. Scorning to answer the demand, 
Abdallah threw up his of&c^, and, carrying his treasures with 
him, retired to Mecca. Aly was much mortified at this 

' Vf%y to Hasan does ^ot appear, as the hereditary ^mciple of succession 
'was not ds yet thought of, either in Aly’s or any other line * 

* The mother, for example, aposteophising the assassin, speahs of her 
infants, with singular beauty |ind pathos, as pearls whose shell has been rudely 
tom asimder 

Ah I who hath seen my two Uttle ones— 

DarllngB that lay hidden, as it were pearls within the fold of their ahell ? 

As they were grandchildren of AbbAs, the Caliph’s uncle, the mcident natiirally 
occupies a conspicuous position m Abbasside tradition Aly cuisSd Bosor, 
praying that he might lose his intellect, and in answer to the prayer (so it is 
said) he became a hopeless, dfivaUmg lunatic. 
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a 

unfhendly act ; and still more so by the desertion of his own 
brother, Ackil, who went over to Muavia.^ 

These troubles, crowding rapidly one ufK>n another, en* 
tirely broke the spirit of Aly. He had no longer the heart 
to carry on hostilities with Syria. If he might secure the 
Eastern provinces m peaceful subjection to himself, it was 
all tliat he could hope for now. AccoiQmgly, after lengthened 
correspondence, an armistice was concluded between Aly 
and Muavia, by which they agreed to lay aside their arms, 
respect the territory of each other, and m^utain a finendly 
attitude. 

^It 18 possible that a double Caliphate thus recogmsed, 
in two separate and independent empires, by the Eulers of 
the East and of the West, might have been prolonged in- 
defimtely, oV even handed down in perpetuity, had not 
the trapcal event occurred which will bh narrated in the 
following chapter, 

* The defection of Ackil is not mentioned in the Persian Tabari But the 
circumstance is not one of a kind likely to haye been invented, or (as bemg 
opposed to the credit of the Prophet’s family) perpetuated by tradition under 
Abbasside influence, if it had not been founded on fact On the occasion, ^ly 
gave vent to his gnef in these lines, illustrating the proverb of Solomon, 
* A brother is born for adversity * 

He la not a brother who quittetb thee in the dark and louring day , 

But rather he that abideth with thee then, ^ 

Bejolcing in thy suoceea, and weeping in thy misfortune * 

Some traditions make the retirement of Abdallah from Bussorah to have 
occurred after Aly’s death But the fact, as stated above, is not lilAly to have 
been fabncated Besides, the narrative jis given m great detail and con- 
sistency Abdallah received the summons of Aly to render an acconnt of his 
government, with wrath and scorn, and retired from Bussorah, carrying his 
great riches with hiim He was pursued by the citizens of Bussorah, ^ut after 
some fighting, in which the nval tribes took part,** ho managed to get off to 
Mecca without further molestation 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

• ^ 

ASSASSINATION OF ALY. 

» AH XL A D 661 

• 

The tbeocratiG* •Separatists were sorely troubled at the Three 
prospects of Islam. It was not that raids and robbery, 
dissension and stnfe, had been the order of the day. That to 

aBsasBinatfr 

they could bear, for bloodshed was more tolerable than aiio- Aly, 
stasy. To the Kharejite, the cessation of war brought with it ^^Amru. 
no peace of mind. A settled government was the rqin of 
his hopes. Aly Tiaving come to terms with Muam, there 
was no longer room to expect that the ungodly kingdoms of 
the earth would be overthrown, and the reign of nghteous- 
ness established in their steal!. Thus the theocratic party 
brooded over the blood that iiad been shed in vain upon the 
ptain of Nehrwan and other fields of battle, and for the 
present abandoned themselves to despair. Many took refuge 
from the godless tyranny,(as they called it) prevailing all 
aroimd, in the sacred precincts of the HejSz, where they might 
lamen^ freely with one another over the miserable fate of 
Islam. As three of these^thus mourned together, a gleam 
of hope suddenly shot across their path. ‘ Our blood need 
not h|ve been thus shed in vain ; let each of us kill one of 
the three oppressorsbf the Faithful ; Islam may yet again be 
free, and the reign of the Lord appear.’ It was one of the 
band of regicides thAt spoke; and so, as in the case of 
Othman, but under another gmse and urged by bolder 
hopes, the three again conspired against the State. The 
fatal resolve once taken, details were speedily ai|anged. 

Aly and Mufivia both must frill ; and Amru also, not only as 
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the godless Arbitrator, but also as the likeliest successor to 
the throne left vacant, by the other two. Each was to 
dispose of his fellow, as he presided at the ifiommg service, 
on the same Fnday when, in the month of Bamadh&n, the 
cathedral Mosques of Kfl&, Damascus, and Fost&t would 
be thronged with fastm^ worshippers. They dipped their 
swords in a powerful poison ; and separated from one another, 
swearmg that they would either fulfil the task or pensh m 
the attempt. Amru escaped. He was sick that day, and 
the captain of his guard, presiding m the Manque at prayeis, 
fell a yictim m his stead.* At Damascus, Muavia was not so 
fortymate.^ The blow fell upon him, and was near to being 
fatal. His physician declared that his life could be saved 
only by the cautery, or by a potent draught that would 
deprive him of the hope of further progeny. He shrank 
fir6m the cautery, and chose the draught. ^ The remedy was 
effectual, and he survived. 

At tlungs turned out differently. The conspirator 
Ibn Muljam, one of the Egyptian regicides, was able there to 
gain two desjierate accomplices* from the Beni Taym. The 
tnbe, deeply imbued with the fiinaticism of the day, had 
suffered severely m the massacre of NehrwSn, and ever since 
had nursed its resentment against the Caliph. Ibn Muljam 
loved Catdm, a beautiful maid of the same tnbe, who havmg 
on thatfiital day lost her father, bier brother, and othor near 

< 

‘ The assassin thought at first that ho had accomplished his object, but, 
when taken before Amru, and seeing how the people made their obeisance to 
him, he discovered his^istake * Tyrant T he exclaimed, ' it was for tiiee the 
blow was intended ’ * Thou mtendedst me,’ repbed Amru, with charactenstic 
brevity , ' but the Lord intended thee and the culprit was led away to execu- 
tion. Like many of Amro’s sayings, the words became a proverb 

* Mudvia was stabbed in the groin Some say that the culpnt was put 
to death Others say, that one hand and the opposite foot (the punishment of 
a robber according to the Gor&n) were cut off, and that he was sent to Bus- 
sorah There having begotten a son, Zidd put him to death, saying, * Thou 
hast bagptten a son thys^, and hast made the Caliph impotent , thou shalt 
die ’ MuAvia said, that having already Yesid for his heir, he did not care for 
further ofbpnng I give the story as I find it. 
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relatives, was roused thereby to a savage ardour. ^ Bring me,’ 
said the maid to her lover, ^the hea^ of Aly as my dower ; if 
thou escapest alive, thou shalt enjoy me as thy guerdon here ; 
if thou pensh, thou« shalt enjoy better than me above.’ 
So she introduced him to Werdan, a warrior burning with 
the same spirit of revenge, and also to another accompbce, 
named Shuhib. On the appomted^mommg, the latter, with 
Ibn Muljam, lay in wait on either side of the door leading 
into the crowded Mosque ; if tl^eir blows shoiUd fail, Werdan, 
stationed outsid^^as in the confusion to rush upon Aly, and 
comjplete the work. At the tune appomted, the ^aliph 
entered the Mosque calling aloud as usual. To pra^ersj 
ye people f To prayers ^ Im'mediately he was set upon on 
either hand. Shuhib’s sword fell upon the Imtel ; but Ibn 
Muljam wounded the Caliph severely on the head and side. 
He was seized. The other two fled ; one was cut to pieces, 
the other escaped in the tumult. Aly was carried into the 
palace, but retained strength sufficient to question the 
assassin, who was brought before him. Ibn Muljam declared 
boldly, that the deed had be^n forty days in contemplation ; 
and during all that time he had prayed without ceasing to the 
Lord, ‘ that the Wickedest of mankind might meet his fete.’ 
^ Then,’ replied Aly, ^ thaj; must have been thyself.’ So 
saying, he turned to his son, Hasan, and bade him keep the 
assassii^in close custody : ^If I die, his life is forfeited to jus* 
tice, and he shall be slam for the deed »he hath done ; but see,’ 
said he, ‘ that thou mutilate him not, for that was forbidden by 
the Pjophet.’ During the day 0mm Kolthym went into the 
assassm’s cell and cffised him, addmg, what no doubt she was 
fern to believe, ‘ My father shall yet live.’ * Then, Lady,’ re- 
phed the fanatic, ‘ whdhce these tears ? Listen. That sword 
I bought for a thousand pieces, and a thousand more it cost 
to poison it. None may escape a wound from it.’ 

It soon became evident that the wound indei^ was 
mortal. They asked the Cahph whether if he died, it was 
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his vnll that Hasan, his eldest son, should succeed to the 
throne. Still true to t^e elective principle, Aly answered : 
< I do not command this, neither do f forbid it. See ye to 
it.’ Then he called Hasan and Ho8%in to his bedside, and 
counselled them to be steadfast m piety and resignation to 
the will of God, and to be kind to tKeir younger brother, the 
son of his Hanifite wife. ^ After that lie wrote his testament, 
and continuing to repeat the name of the Lord to the end, so 
breathed his latt. 'Wlien tljey had performed the funeral 
obseqmes, Hasan arraigned the assassin be%^ him. Nothing 
daunted, Ibn Muljam said : ^ I made a covenant with the 
Lor^ before the holy House at Mecca, that I would slay both 
Aly and Muavia. Now, if thdu wilt, I shall go forth and kill 
the other, or pensh in the attempt, tlf I succeed, I will 
return and swear allegiance unto thee.* ‘ Nay,* said Hasan, 
* Aot before thou hast tasted of the fire * H^ was put to death, 
and the body, tied up in a sack, was committed to the flames.^ 
Tradition, strange to say, is silent, and opinion uncertain, 
as to where the body of Aly Ites. Some believe that he was 
buned in the cathedral Mosque ^t Kufa, others in the palace.* 
Certainly, his tomb was never, in early times, the object bf 
any care or veneration. The same indifference attached to 


his memory throughout the realnj of Islam, as had attached 

* In modern times, some spiritual loss in the future state is popularly 
attributed to the burning of a cnminal’s bcKiy Here, apparently, i^^^ was in- 
tended to be emblematical of the fire of hell to which HasancconSfgned the 
murderer In the case of Abu Bekr’s souf (p 403), the additional indignity 
was added of the body being packed up in an ass’s skin 

The offer to assassinate Mudvia is hardly consistent with the expectation 
which Ibn Mu^am mtftt haye had that he had already penshed at the^iand of 
his brother conspirator Hut I give the words as I ^nd them 

‘ The popular tradition is that he was buned at Najaf^ near to Kfifa, and on 
the shore of the *Sea’ of that name, where his supposed tomb is the objeot of 
popular y eneration at the present day Others assert (but on no sufficient ground) 
that Hasan had the body remoyed to Medina There is, in fact, no tradition of 
any authonty on the subject The uncertainty is sigmficant Aly never had 
any hold on the affections of the people His graye must haye been neglected, 
and evei^iost sight of, in the troubles succeeding his death The oblivion as 
to hiB banal-place is in strange contrast with the almost Divine honours paid 
to him by so many sects m later days. 
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to his person during life, and^t was not till that generation 
had passed away that the sentiment of reverence and regard 
for the husband«of the^Prophet’s daughter, and &ther of his 
only surviving progeny, began to show itself. 

Aly died about sixty years of age. His troubled and 
contested reign had lasted but four years and nine months. 
For a time (hke Mahpmet himseM) he had been content 
with a single wife, the Prophet^s daughter Fatima, by whom 
he had three sons and two daughters, ttie progenitors of the 
Synd race — the (fcobility of Islam.^ After she died, he took 
many women into his harem, both free and servile , by whom 
he h£td, in all, eleven sons and fifteen daughters. Aly was a 
tender-hearted feither. In his old age, a little girl was bom 
to him, with whose prattle he would begmle his troubles ; 
for he had her always on his knee, and doted on her with a 
special love.* • 

^ In the character of Aly there are many things to com- 
'mend. 3Iild and beneficent, he treated the rebel city of 
Bussorah, when prostrate at hi^ feet (as Mahomet had done 
the ungrateful city of his birth) with a generous forbearance. 
Towards the theocratic fanatics, who weaned his patience by 
incessant intngue and insensate rebellion, he showed no vin- 
dicti^eness. Excepting Muavia (the man of all others whom 
he might not to have estranged) he earned his policy of con- 
cihatioi^to a dangerous extreme. In compromise indeed, 
and in ^ocrastmation, lay the failure of his Caliphate. With 
greater vigour, spmt, and'* determination, he might have 
maintamed the integrity of the empire and averted the 
schism* which for a time threatened the existence of Islam, 
and IS felt in its debihtating influences to the present day. 

1 One of the sons died in hifanc^ The daughters vere Zemab and Omm 
EolthAm , but he had, by other mothers, two other daughters whom he called 
by the same names, t e Zemab the less, and Omm EolthAm the less. 

2 The mother of this little girl belonged to the Beni EilAb The child 
lisped, pronouncing I like sh, and so was unable to say Kildh , so when asked 
to what tnbe she belonged, she would imitate the bark of a dog (kilAb or 
kalb* meaning * a dog ’), to the great delight of Aly and his courtiers 
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Aly WAS W1S6 in counsAl^ flJid nmny ah sdAgB And SApisnt 
proverb hAB been attributed to him. But| like Solomon, hiB 
wisdom WAS more for Others than fqr himaplf. His career 
cannot be charActensed otherwise than as a failure. On the 
election of Abu Bekr, influenced proSably by F&tima, who 
claimed and was demed a share in her father’s property, Aly^ 
retired for a time mto ][^vate life. Jhereafter we find him 
taking part in the counsels»of Abu Bekr and his successors, 
and even perfopmng* the functions of chief judicial officer. 
But he never asserted the ^Leading positiqn, which, as the 
cousin and son-m-law of the Prophet, might have been 
expected of him; nor is there aught (excepting party- 
col6ured and distorted traditipn) to show that this was due 
to any other cause than his own easy and inactive tempera- 
ment. There is one indelible blot on the escutcheon of Aly 
—the flagrant breach of duty he was guilty of towards his 
sovereign rulei. He had sworn allegiance to Othman, and 
by him he was bound to have stood in his last extremity. 
Instead, he held ignobly alooj, while the Caliph fell a victim 
to red-handed treason. Nor can the plea avail that he was 
himself in the hands of the insurgents. Had there beenn a 
loyal will to help, there would have been a ready way. In 
point of fact, his attitude gave colour to the charge even of 
collusion.* And herem Aly must be held accountable ^ not 
only for a grave dereliction of duty, but for a fatal error, 
which shook the stability of the Caliphate itself^ as Ae was 
not long in finding to his cost. • 

There is no trace whatever, in the history of those times, 
of the extravagaflt claims made m later idays for Aly Ad his 
family. Clearly none of these were regarded durmg their 
lifetime with any respect or veneration beyond that which 
was due to their relationship with the Prophet.^ On the 

> Such was the popular belief eren at the Aljite court of A1 lildmun See 
TheA^logy oj Al Kmdy, which faithfully represents the sentiments current at 
that day bmong the courtiers of Baghdad, p 25. 

^ It might be thought that the teaching of Ibn Sauda in E^;ypt was ‘the 
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contrary, we find that even in their own capital and pro- 
vinces, there prevailed towards tham an utter want of 
enthusiasm andf loyally, amounting at times to positive 
disaffection. The fiction of the Divine Jjri&mehip was a 
reaction from the tragedy at Kerhala (to be told below) and 
""the cruel fate of the Pro^et’s descendants. And the super- 
stition, fostered by Alyile and Abbasside faction, soon formed 
a powerful lever which was skilfully an(^ unscrupulously used 
in the busy canvass to overthrovi the Omeyyai dynasty. 

germ of the Divine Im&mate and Second Coming But the traditions regard- 
ing that teaching are altogether vague and uncertain Whatever it Triis, it 
certainly took no root , nor do wo hear of it again for many years after, «and 
then first away in the far East. * 
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CHAPTER XLyi. 

HASAN SUCCEEDS ALJ.— ABDICATES IN EAVOUB OF MUAVIA. 

A.E XL., klL A.D 661 

0 ^ 

When they had committed Aly, we know not where, to his 
last home, the people, following the example of Gays' ibn 
S^, whose influence at the Court of Baghdad continued un- 
diminished, did homage, as it were byt common consent, to 
Hasan, the departed Caliph’s eldest son. But Hasan was a 
pbor-spinted creature, more intent on varjing the charms of 
his ever-changing harem than on the business of public 
life, and altogether unworthy of his descent as the grandson 
of the Prophet.^ 

It was, therefore, now Muavia’s opportunity for assertmg 
his title to the whole Moslem empire. Already, in accordance 
with Amru’s verdict at the Arbitration, he was recognised as 
Caliph throughout Syna and Egypt.^ Besenting the succes- 
sion of Hasan to his fether’s power at Kufa, Muavia at “once 
gathered a powerful army and marched to mvade Ijrac. No 
sooner was this intelligence received, than the jben’^Of Kufa, 

' His vagrant passions gained for bun the unenviable nickname of The Jh~ 
vorc&Tf for At was only by continual divorces that he could harmonise kis craving 
for new nuptials with the requirements of the Divine law, which limited his lawful 
wives to four He is said to have exercised the power of divorce, as a matter of 
simple capnce, seventy (according to others ninety) times The loading men 
oomplam^ to Aly that his son was continually marrying their daughters, and 
continually divorcing them Aly rephed that the remedy lay in their own 
hands , they should refuse to give him their daughters to wife. These divorced 
wives were irrespective of his concubines or slave-girls, upon the number and 
vanel!^ of whom there was no limit or check whatever. 

‘ There are some traditions, but untrustworthy, that Mu&via waS nojv, for 
the hist time, proclaimed Caliph at Jerusalem, 
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impatient at the prospect of &lling under the rule of Sjna, 
rallied beneath their new Caliph’s standard, and an army forty 
thousand strong was reldy to repel the attack.^ But Hasan 
had no stomach for the^war. Sendmg forward his vanguard of 
twelve thousand men under the brave and faithful Cays, he 
followed himself irresoluiily ; and, with the bulk of his army, 
rested at Medain amidst the luxufious gardens of the old 
Persian Court.® While thus ignofily holdmg back, the report 
gained currency at MedSin that Qays haS beeif defeated on the 
plains of Mesopotamia, and slam. An emeute ensued. The 
troops rose mutinously upon the Cahph. They rushed into 
his sumptuous pavilion, and plundered the royal tents ^en 
to the carpets. A project was iet on foot to seize his person, 
and, by delivenng bim up to Muavia, thus make favour- 
able terms. Thr^ faint-hearted Caliph, alarmed at these 
demonstrations, tftok refuge in the Great White Palace, 'a 
more congenial residence for him than the martial camp ; and, 
trusting no longer to his fickle and disloyal people, sent letters 
to Muavia offering to submitf Hasan agreed to abdicate 
and retire to Medina, on c6n(iition that he should retain the 
coJltents of the treasury, five miUion pieces ; that he should 
receive for his support the revenues of a Persian district ; and 
further, that the imprecatym against his father should be 
dropped from the public prayers. Muavia granted the first 
two requests; and as for the third, he consented that no 
prayer igaiftst Aly should be^recited within hearing of his son. 
The truce was ratified accoringly on the 24th day of Kabi I. 

After a bnef and inglorious reign of pnly five or six 

• • * 

^ The traditions read as if the army had been previously kept up m readi- 
ness for an attack on Syna , but, as already shown, a truce at this time existed 
between Aly and Mu4via of indefinite duration, according to which hostilities 
had been laid aside 

* Aly had formerly taken the same route, vi& Med4in, when advancing 
upon Syna Mu4via was no doubt marching now from Bicca or Tadmor, across 
the plain of Upper Mesopotamia, and the natural way of meeting him would, 
consequently, be up the Tigris from Med4in, and then striking off to west. 
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months, Hasan, with his household and belongings, retired to 
the Hejaz. The people of Kiifa, we are told, wept at their 
departure. But Hasan left them wi&out regret. It was a 
race, he said, in whom no trust could be reposed, and who 
had set purpose neither for good nor for oviL^ 

Cays, whose ability and prowess* were worthy of a better 
cause, remained for soiSe little while longer m the fieldr 
But at length, having obtained terms for all his soldiers who 
had been fightihg on the side of Aly, and there being no 
longer any master left to fight for, he Is^iS down his arms 
and recognised Muavia as supreme.^ 

c • 

^ The received date df Hasan’s resignatioDj as in the text, would make hie 
reign last five and a half months Others place it in Bahi II , and some even in 
Jiim4d 1 , which would make the reign one or two months longer 

His offer to resign on specified terms was crossed by a messenger from 
Muina, with a blank sheet signed by Mu&via, who thus declared his readinese 
to concede any terms to Hasan if he abdicated Thereupon Hasan doubled his 
claim , but Mukvia refused, saying that he had already specified his terms, and 
that they had been accepted Barkbgird was the district of which Hasan was 
to receive the revenues , but the people of Bussorah claimed it as their own 
conquest, and would not give it up ^ 

There is an Abbasside tradition, that one abused Hasan as he left Efifar 
saying that he had* blackened the faces ef the Moslems towhichHasan replied 
by quoting a dream in which Mahomet saw the descendants of Omeyya one after 
another ascending the steps of his pulpit , whereupon the Prophet was comforted 
by the revelation of Suras 97 and 108, regarding the Fountain of A1 Cawthar 
and the Night of Power, which he is told are * better than a thousand months,’ 
that IS, than the thousand months during Vhich the Beni Omeyya fouI^ rule ' 
According to another tradition, Amru persuaded Mu&via to allow Hasan, after 
his own inaugural speech, to address the 'people Hasan then beg^ to speak 
of the wheel of fortune, and of the necessity of stopping the effusi^ of blood, 
and was going on to quote Sura xxi v lVli about the world being a trial, and 
the Lord helping the Prophet against his adversanes, when Mu&via made him 
sit down He also told Amru he liad made a mistake in proposing that Hasan 
should be flowed t6 speak i; 

2 Amru, th6y say, wished Mu&via to fight Cays, but he answered that it 
would be only useless bloodshed, and so sent to Cays a clean sheet signed at 
foot, as he had done to Hasan, agreeing to any terms he might propose Cays, 
upon receiving this, bade his soldiers choose whether they ' preferred to obey an 
illegitimate prince, or to go on fighting without any pnnce at ^ ’ They pre- 
ferred to give in, and so retired from the field 

We hear little more of Gays, who died before Mukvia. His sympathies 
had h^ all on the side of Aly, and if the correspondence that passed between 
Mukvia and him, when in Egypt, be genuine, he had httle reason^ to ,tniBt 
Mnkvia. 
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Thus, at last, Muayia was able to make a tnumphal 
entry into Kufa. Havmg received the homage of that city 
and of the Eastfem pr(^inces, he returned to Syria sole and 
undisputed Caliph of^ Islam ; and Damascus thenceforth 
became the capital of the empire. 

The imprecations against the memoiy of Aly, his house, 
and his adherents, stilWormed part^f the public service at 
Damascus.' The curse, mdeed, continued to be so used 
throughout the whole period of jOmeyyad ascendencgr.^ 

' We are even tol^lhat the promise given by Mu&via to Hasan, namely 
that the sound of the curse should not £ei11 upon his oars, was not kept 

It IS said that Omar II (a h 100) dropped the imprecation , but he ^ras a 
poor pietist, whose religious scruples led ]iim to make many weak concessions, 
and even to recognise the claims of the house of Aly Ho is of course 
popular with the Abbassidi^, who magnify him as a saint of blessed memory, and 
have invented man> wonderful stones to his credit Weil thinks that this may 
be one of them , and, it any rate, if suspended dunng his reign, the curse was 
resumed immediately ofl his decease * • 
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Biogmphi* Before passing on to the bnef remainder of this work, I 
purpose to notice shortly the sequel of one or two of the 
leading men still left at Aly’s death upon the stage. 

Eaaan, «on Hasan, the short-lived Caliph, retired to Medina, where, 
with ample means to gratify his ruling passion, he lived in 
ease and quietness, giving no further aifnety to Mu&via. 
He survived eight years, and met his death by poison at the 
hand of one of his wives. It was a not unnatural end 
for ‘ Hasan the Divorcer; ’ btt Alyite tradition would have 
us to believe that the lady wasJbnbed by the Gahph to com- 
mit the dime, and thus exalt the hbertine to the dignity 
nt a martyr.' Of his brother Hosein, we shall hear more 
anon. , 

« • 

Amni Amru remained in the government of Egypt till his 

death, a.h. 43. He died seventy-three years of age, and 
penitent, we are told, for all h]^s misdeeds. His life was 
one of the most eventful m this history. No man influenced 
more than he tlje fortunes of the Caliphate. Brave jn the 
field, astute* in counsel, coarse and unscrupulous in word 

' The culprit was a noble Arab lady, the^ daughter of A^th, Chief 
of the Beni Kinda The tradition, that she was bnbed by Mn&via, is 
altogether unlikely, and is no doubt a fiction of the prevaihng character 
Hasan was, polibcally, a harmless creature , and MuAvia had no motive what- 
ever, after his abdication and retirement into pnvate life (so far as our ma- 
terials go), for the crime The* jealousies of Hasan’s ever-changing^ baiem 
afford a feix likelier reason * 
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and action, it ^ras mainly t<S Amru that lldn&via owed his 
asemidency over Aly, and the eventual establishment of the 
Omeyyad 'dynasty. Jfe was four ybars G-ovemor of Egypt 
under Omar ; he contmued in the same post a like period 
under Othmiln, who Sy his recall in an evil hour made him 
his enemy; and, finally reappomted by Mulvia on the 
defeat of Moh^mmed^on of Abu J^kr, he was still at his 
death the Governor of Egypt. • One of his sons succeeded 
him, but not for any lengthened pened.' ^ 

The vicissijndes in the ci!kreer of Moghira were hardly Mo^g^hin 
less surprising tfian in that of Amru. Clever and desigmng, 
he 'survived the disgrace of his fall at Bussorah, and rose 
again to influence at court. .He was eventually placed by 
Mu§,via m the most difiScult and coveted post of the empire, 
the government, namely, of the no longer regal Efifa, to 
which was add(^ the northern distnct of Persia, By his 
shrewd and firm admimstration, he held under stnct control 
that fickle and restless city, still betrayed ever and anon into 
theocratic outbursts, or (the new trouble of the empire) into 
treasonable demonstrations in favour of the race of Aly. 

* But, perhaps, the service of greatest value which Moghira Zi&d, bo- 

rendered to his sovereign, was that he induced Ziad, now 
holdme powerful command m the south of Persia, to tender rewia, 
hls ciHegiance. The son oT a vagrant bond-woman, whom Abu his adhe- 
Sofian before his conversion chanced to meet at Tayif, Ziad MdLvia 
had overcome, by the faithful and diligent apphcation of his ^ 
high abihties, the disadv&ntage of servile birth. His merits 
as Chancellor of the Treasury at Bussorah had been recognised 
by C)mar, and he tad risen both under ©thmSn and Aly to 
the most important commands in Bussorah and Southern 
Persia. Eloquent in address, and powerful m administration, 

> Amro is, as a matter of course, unpopular wrtli the Abbasside historians, 
who maJce the most of his undoubted unscrupulousness and levity both m word 
and action His last words are said to have been the humble confession that 
hiB life had been one of rebellion against the Lord, and an e^est praye 
•for pardon. • 
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he was by far the ablest statesman of the day. Firmly 
attached to the cause of Aly, he retained his animosity 
towards Mu&via, even ^afler HasanV abdication ; and as 
Governor of Istakhr (Perseiiohs) was a thorn in the side of 
the Caliphate. Moghira, who had not forgotten that he 
owed his escape from the capital charge of adultery to the 
partial evidence of Ziad,^ maintain ed^fnendly relations with 
him, and in the forty-second year of the Hegira was deputed 
by Muavia to the^ magnificent viceregal court of Istaklir, and 
there persuaded him to'tender his submissjon^ Under a safe- 
conduct, he appeared before the Caliph at Damascus, and 
presented, in token of his .ulhesion, a purse of a thousand 
golden pieces. He was dismissed wil h every token of I lonoiir, 
and confirmed in his Persian government. 

Not long afterwards a cunous epi.^o(h in liis history 
disturbed jthe equammity of the IVIosleui public. Aluavia 
formally recognised ZiM. as the son of his own fathei 
Abu Sofian, and therefore as his brothei. The open ac- 
knowledgment of the relationship created a serious scandal 

throughout Islam, because it was held to contiavene the law 

§ 

of legitimacy, and still more because it made 0mm HabibaJ 
one of the ^ Mothers of the Faithful, and daughter also of 
Abu Sofian, to be the sister of an adulterous issue. Even 
the Beni Omeyyad, Muavia’s own kinsfolk, were displea'l>ed at 
the affront put upon the purity of their blood. But the 
feeling passed away when it was seen that a piUai ofr iron 
strength had been gained to the •Omeyyad side - In the 

‘ See above, p 264 

* The subject was ituch canvassed by all partip|! Pnoi to Islanf, the 
law of marriage and legitimacy was lax, and a loose woman might, as m 
the piesent case, ascribe the paternity of her child to anyone prepared to admit 
the same , and (adds Ibn al Athir) had Mu4via talcen up this ground, there 
could have been no ^alld objection to it But he did more, he proceeded to 
take the evidence of the owner of the slave-girl, as if the case had been one of 
Mahometan law, under which the paternity would not have been admitted, 
and the case, in fact, would have been held to be one of whoredom, demanding 
the punishn^ent of both parties. Tradition vanes as to whether Abu 
himself ev& acknowledged the paternity * 
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year 45 a.h., Ziad was made Governor of Bnssorab, and of 
the whole of Southern Persia, from the Straits of Oman to the 
nver Indus. His strong hand fell heavily on the restless popu- 
lation of Bussoiah; the city was patrolled incessantly by an 
armed police of a thousand men. None mi^ht venture alwoad 
at night on pain of d^th j and so ruthless was the order, 
that an unlucky Arab,«rho had wandered unawares into the 
precincts of the town, was tned aftd deliberately executed for 
the involuntary offence Both at flie Mosque and the 
palace, and whenever he went abroad, Ziad was attended m 
Oneutal guise by silvei-sticks itud hctors, and a body-guard 
of five hundred soldiers waited <ii his gate. The supremacy 
of law, or, as it might j)er1inps be called, the reign of 
terror, was new Bussorah, but it etfectually repressed 
rebellion; and Ou* same may also be said of Kufa, to 
which, on Moghii*’^ death, Ziad was translated. This stem 
administration was but a foretaste of the hard and cruel 
regime which, later on, found its climax in the bloody rule 
of Hajjdj the son of Yusuf. ^ 

In the fiftieth yeai of, the Hegira, we are told that of 

’ removing 

Muavia entertained a project for removing the pulpit and Mahomet’s 
staff of the Prophet from Medina, the rebellious scene of SSiscSib 
O thman’s murder, to Damascus, now the capital of Islam. 

Bift tli^ impious project was, by Divine interposition, checked. 

For, ‘ 0^1 its being touched, the pulpit trembled fearfully, and 

Aftef Miifl\ia had recognised him an hm brother, Zidd proposed to go on 
pilgrimage to ^Aleccj. and Medina brother, Abu Bakra (who, offended at 

his tergiTcrsation in the adulterous charge against Moghira, had never spoken 
to him since) sent a mebsage to dissuade him * Thou wilt meet 0mm Habiba,’ 
he said, * if thou wh t go om pilgnmage Now, if she receive th je a» her brother, 
that will be regarded as a slight upon the memory of the Prophet , if otherwise, 
it will be a slight upon thyselfl’ So ZiM thought better of it, and gave up the 
design • 

Again Zi&d, wishing to extract an acknowledgment of his birth from Ayesha, 
addressed a letter to her in which he subscribed himself, Ziad son of Abu 
Sojidn , to which she replied, without committing herself, merely thus, * To my 
dear son, Ziid.’ On the same ground, Abbasside writers ordinarily name him 
withou| a patronymic, as, Ztdd thn Abthi, i e** ZiAd, son of hiafather^^j He is 

called alter his motheTf * Zi4d ibn Sommeyya ' 
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the sun was darkened, so that the very stars shone forth,, 
and men were temfied at the prodigies/ The tradition is 
significant of the superstitious regaad in which everything 
connected with the Prophet’s person was held. It is not 
unhkely that Mu&via did entertain the sacrilegious design ; 
but, if so, he was dissuaded firom tt by Abu Horeira, who 
urged that where the Pr%phet had placed his pulpit and his 
staff, there they should remain. And so they were left as 
rehcs in the Great Mosque hard by the dwellmg-place of 
Mahomet.^ « 

' Wu are told that the same attempt, followed by eimilar prodigies, was made 
by tU^*CiiJ.iph Abd al Malik, and also by Welid, &c , in fact, it was an impious 
act, of a kind which Abbassido tradition is rather fond of attributing to the Omey- 
yad Caliphs We are told that Mahomet, anticipating the sacrilege, is said 
to have threatened hell-fire against any who would venture to remove the pulpit. 
This Abu Horeira, who came to Medina, ah 7, and from whom we have 
so many lr|iditions, died in a h. R7 or 59 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

• • # 

TEZID APPOINTED HEIB APPABENt. — ^HKEDITABT NOMINATION 

BECOMES A PRECEDENT. » 

« * 

AH LVL AD 676 

The election of a Caliph on each recumng succession, ex- 
cepting only that of Omar, had been followed by the nsk 
of senous penis ^o the peace of Islam. The choice was 
supposed to be a pnvilege vested in the inhabitants 
of Medina — ‘C4^izens,’ as well as ‘ Refugees but t^he 
practice had been various, and the rule had been oftener 
broken than observed. The Prophet himself nominated no 
one. Abu Bekr may be s^id to have been chosen by 
acclamation.' Abu Bekr^ op his death-bed, named Omar his 
Successor. And Omar, establishmg yet another precedent, 
placed the nomination in the hands of Electors. It is true 
that on the two last-named occasions, the choice was ratified 
b^ the homage of Medina ; but that was httle more than 
the i^rmal recognition of an appointment already made. 
At thte fourth succession, the election of Aly, though earned 
out under the compulsion of insurgent bands, resembled some- 
what the popular election of the first Cahph Then followed 
the unsuccessful rebellion of Talha and 2fobeijr, based on the 
allegation that homage had been extorted from them under 
pressure. After thsrt, ensued the struggle between Muavia, 
the de facto sovereign of Syna, and Aly, which ended m the 
irregular recogmtion of Muavia as Cahph upon the so-called 

Arbitration of Duma, and in the double Caliphate. On 

• • * • 

^ S4d (the father of Cays) was the only recyisant 
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the death of Aly, who (we are told) declined to nominate 
a successor, his son Hasan was elected, not, as heretofore, 
by the people of Me^na, but by the cftizens Kiifa. And, 
finally, we have the first example of ab(J[ication, when Hasan 
resigned his rights into the hands of Muavia, and left him 
sole Cabph of Islam. • 

Theinitia- Whatever the rights^of Medina® originally may have 
no been, circumstances iLad ndw •materially altered the only 
practical means t)f exercising them. Having been aban- 
doned as the seat of government, the pnvjji^ge of choosing 
a Caliph, or of confirming his nomination, however much it 
may hav§ vei|ted by prescription in the citizens of Medina, bad 
abecome an anachronism now. *The succession, as in the case 
iDf Hasan, followed necessarily, and at once^ upon the death of 
|bhe reigning Caliph, and Medina could only ratify what had 
Itaken plafie elsewhere. ^ The functions of •the citizens of 
Medina were thus, from the course of events, transferred to 
the inhabitants of the seat of government, wheresoever it 
might be.^ • 

Danger Again, that which had happened after the election of 

i^ng^aclf* D^ght happen again at any fresh accession to th^ 

Buccefesion f throne. Zobeir and Talha raised the standard of revolt on 
the plea that their oath was taken imder compulsion ; while 
between Aly and Muavia, there followed a long and doubtful 
contest. The inteipecine struggle’had impenlled the exist- 
ence of Islam. Not only had the ranks of the Faithful*been 
seriously thinned by the blood slied on either side; but, 
from without, enemies might at any moment have taken 
advantage of the strife. Muavia, in point Of fact, made a ^ce 
with the Byzantine Court while the civil war impended. 
But if d similar opportumty again offered, the foes of Islam 
might not be so forbearing, and a fatal wound might be 
inflicted thus upon the empire tom by intestine conflict. 

I Influenced by such coi^siderations, as well, no doubt, as 
, I by tlie desire of maintaming the Caliphate in his own lind^ 
I Muavia entertained the project of declaring his son^ Yezid, 
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to be the Heir Apparent. By securing thus an oath of fealty 
to his son throughout the Moslem world, he would anticipate 
the event of his own decease, and thus prevent the peril of a 

contested election when it did occur. ZiSd, summoned to 

# 

advise, was favourable to the design, but 'enjoined delibera- 
tion, and a prelimina]^ cautious canvass throughout the 
provinces. He also oounselled Yfezid, who was devoted to 
the chase and careless of pubUb affairs, to amend his ways 
in preparation for the throne, and sh8w before the people a 
character more|jfitted for the high dignity in store for him. 
Moghira likewise was strongly in favour of the scheme.^ But 
it was not till both these counsellors had passed awa}^ that 
Muavia found himself in a position to proceed with the 
design. ^ 

So soon as Muavia felt secure of adequate support, and 
especially that Medina would not resent the mvaihon of its 
elective privilege,® provision was made that deputations from 
all the provinces, and also from the chief cities, should present 
themselves before the Cahph a^ Damascus. These, received in 
state, affected to press thg nomination; and accordingly, 
l^^lthout further ceremony, the oath of allegiance was taken 
by all present to Yezid as ftext successor to the Caliphate. 

> project, indeed, has been attributed entirely to Moghira The 
tradition runs thus Moghira was afraid that Muivia intended to supersede 
him as Covomor of KAfa by the promotion of ZiAd to the post, and so, by 
suggesting the nomination of Yezid, and promising to gam over the city of 
KAfa to it, fie hoped to secure his continued hold of the city, as being neces- 
sary to the success of the scheme But the tradition bears strong marks of 
coming through an Abbasside medium 

^ When MervAn, governor of the city, placed the patter before the men 
of Medina, he was at firstsviolently opposed Amongst othei^, Abd aL BahmAn, 
son of Abu Bekr, said, * This thing is naught but a fraud and a deception In 
place of the election, the nght to which vesteth in this city, yo will now 
make the succession like uhto that of the Greeks and Homans — whore one 
Heraclms succeedeth another Heraclius * On this, MuAvia quoted irem the 
OorAn * Say not unto your parents, Fte on you f neither reproach them ’ {8tvra 
xvii 24) , signifying, it may be, that the very practice of nomination, now 
opposed, had been introduced by Abu Bekr himself in appointing Omar 

Abdallah son of Omar is said to have*been gamed over by £ke gift of 
t?o thousand golden pieces ^ 
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Syria and Irao, having without demur tendered their homage 

to the same effect, Mua^ set out for the Hejaj?, followed by 

a retmue of a thousand horse, ostemsibly to perform the 

Lesser Pilgrimage, but in reality to ob^n the assent of the 

Holy Gitiefi to what had been enacted at Damascus and else- 

Meoca and where. The leading dissentients dt Medina were Hosein 

to second son of Aly, the son of Zebeir, Abd al iBahm&n 

son of Abu Pekr, and the Ison oi Omar. Muavia received 
allegiance ’ . 

them roughly as they cfime out to meet him on his entry into 
the city ; and so, to avoid farther mortificat^, they departed 
at once for Mecca. The remainder of the citizens ratified the 
nomina^on of Yezid, and took the oath accordingly. Con- 
tinuing his progress, and having arrived at Mecca, Muavia 
carried himself blandly towards the people of the Holy 
City during the first few days of his visit, which were 
occupied * with the ntes of pilgrimage. But as the time 
of departure drew nigh, he stood up to address them 
on his errand; and although his speech was gilded with 
many plausible assurances tha^ the privileges of the Sacred 
places would be religiously respected, there was at the first 
no response. Then arose Abdallah son of Zobeir, and boldly 
said that the oath of homage to an Heir Apparent would be 
opposed to all the precedents of Islam. To such cavils, the 
Cahph, in answer, urged the danger in which Islam w!is con- 
tinually placed from the risk of a contested succession fallowed 
by renewed bloodshed. The various objections thene-aised 
may thus be summarised : ‘We *shall consent,’ the spokes- 
men sjud, ‘ to any one of these three things. Firsts do as 
the Prophet jdid, and leave the election absolutely the 
citizens of Medina. Or, secondly^ do as Abu Bekr did, and 
nominate a successor from amongst theOoreish.* Or, thirdlyy 
like Omar, appoint Electors who shall, from amongst the 

1 That tho Caliph should bo a Goreishite was a condition generally admitted, 
excepting^ by the Khdrejites, who opposed the exclusiYo pretensions of the 
Ooreish.lind, supposing there were a Caliph (for the stricter would hage had 
^ only a Council of State), wore indifferent from what stock he came 
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same, choose a candidate to succeed thee. Only, hke Aba 
Bekr and Omar, thou most exclude thine ovn sons and thy 
Father’s sons.’ ’ ‘ As fdr the first course,* replied the Caliph, . 

* there is no one now l§ft like unto Abu Bekr, that the peofde 
might choose him. As for the rest, verily*! fear the conten- 
tions and war that w($l]ld ensue were not the succession 
fixed aforehandv’ Theh, finding alj his arguments wasted in 
the air, he called out the* body-guard, and at the pomt of 
the sword caused all the city tq take tne oalh. 

The examplf ,of Syria, Irac, and the Holy Cities, was MuAm’s 
followed by the whole empire without reserve. And ever becomes 
after, the preced^t of Mufivia more or less prevailed ^ that 
IS to say, succession to the Cahphate was based partly on future suc- 
descent, partly on the choice of the reigning Caliph, his 
nommation being confirmed by an oath of fealty taken first 
by the inhabitants at the seat of government, and then 
generally througho'it the empire. The last condition, re- 
presenting the fiction that the elective power was vested 
m the body of the Faithful,'* became almost nominal, and 
the oath of allegiance was-> consequently enforced by force 
^ arms against recusants. The practice thus was for the 
Commander of the Faithful to proclaim as his successor 
the fittest, the noblest l^m, or the most favoured, of his 
sons, or (m de&ult of immediate issue) the best qualified 
amongst his kinsmen. To Him, as Heur Apparent, a provisional 
and ahhcipatory oath of f^lty was taken dunng his father’s 
lifetime ; and the succession, as a rule, was gmded by that 

choice. Sometimes even two successions were thus antici- 
*> * 
pated, the reigning |>nnce making a double nomiifation ; but 

such attempt to forestall the distant future was calculated to 

breed, rather than pi&vent, dissension.' 


* Yoztd 'Wds the only fit son Mndvia had. He was also bom of a noble 
mother belongiDg to the Beni Ealb, who amid the luxuries of the court pined 
for the freedom of nomad life Another son was decrepid , and a third the 
son o(a slave-girl By the letter of the Mahometan law, the son ol^the bond- 
woman IB equally legitimate with the son of the free But^ amongst the Arabs, 
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even 
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The practice thus begun by the Omeyyads, was followed 
equally by the Abbassides ; and proved a precedent even for 
later tunes* ^ 


the 800 of a nyble motb^ took precedence over the Idver born^, and so noble birth 
became natural! j one of the elements of fitness in the choice And the same we 
see to the present day, even in such patty prin^palities as that of A%banistan« 
The history of Yezid’s moth^ has attractions for the Arab wnters l%e 
gave vent to her longing for a retnrn to desert life in verse, which coming to 
Mo&via’s ears, he dismiiuied her witfi her sod to live m the encampment of her 
tnbe, and there Ye^d aoqfifired the tastes of the Bedouins, and his love for 
the chase and a firee life, iHuch he bver after retained Hib mother^s verses 
were such as these 

A tent fanned by the deSert lireezr Is dearer far to me than the lofty palace 
I Should nde more joyously on the young camel than on the richly caparisoned steed » 

The wlj^'^tlmg of the gale across the sandy plain is sweeter to me than the flourish of royal 
trumpets « 

A crust of b^ead in the comer of a Bedouin teut has a better relish to me than that of 
choicest Tiands 

The nobio Arab of my tribe Is more comely In my sight thaft the obese and bearded men 
around mo 

O that I weie once again m my desert home I 1 would not exchange it for the most gorgeous 
• hall ‘ 
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YEZID AND THE«rrEAOEbY AT KEKBALA 

• • 
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After a reign of unusual length and prosperity, MuAvia came 
to die at nearly eighty years of age. As he felt the.eild ap- 
proaching, he brought forth a casket with panngs m it of the 
Prophet’s nails. these ground fine, he bade them sprinkle 

the powder in his eyes and mouth when dead ; and then 
bury him, for a winding-sheet, m a garment which TVIahomet 
gave him. Fortuue had favoured his rule. Tor twenty 
years he was Governor of Syna, and nearly as many more the 
acknowledged Cahph of all Itlam. Since the abdication of 
Hasan, there had been, for tjie most part, profound peace 
tlflroughout the empire. Wise, courageous, and forbearing, 
he held the dangerous and discordant elements that sur- 
rounded him in check ; ' consolidated, and even extended, the 
alrtadj^vast area of Islam ; and nursed commerce and the 
arts o^pvace, so that they greatly flourished in his time. 

Blit he looked to the future with anxiety. The experi- 
ment of nominating Yezid liis successor was sure to meet with 
opposition when he was gone. So from his death-bed he 
sent a* message to Yezid, who was absent at hi# hunting- 

> Hib courage, however, was more moral than physical Both he and Aly, 
by luxurious living, had become obese (at KMs, Aly went by the nickname of 
‘ the pot-bellied *), so that m their later years there was little room, in respect of 
either, for active bodily exertion Still, even as late as the field of Siffin, wo 
have seen that Aly fought with his oarly gallantry , while MuAvia (if the tra- 
dition be true) shrank from a personal encounter with him Aly was, without 
doubt, the biavor of the two in physical coifrage , but Ma4via, beySud com- 
pAfison,*the abler and bolder ruler 
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quarters, warning him of those against whom he must be on 
his guard. Hiere were only four, he said, of whom, as former 
recusants, he need spedally heware ; u^bdalhii son of Omar, 
Hosein son of Aly, Abdallah son of Zob^, and Abd al Rahm&n 
son of Abh Bekr.” The first, a pious devotee, would sorely 
Bucoumb. The last might be persuadbd by his fellows to set op 
his claim ; but he was tot* much engittssed with the pleasures 
of the harem to be the &i,use of much anxiety.* *Ab for 
Hosem,’ he cont8iue<S,. ‘Ihe factious people of Irac will not 
leave him alone till he shall attempt the empire ; when thou 
hast gotten the victory, then deal gently with him, for venly 
the I^ophet*8 blood runneth in his veins. It is the Son of 
Zobeir that I fear the most for thee. Fierce as the lion, and 
crafty as the fox ; — ^when withm thy grasp, destroy him root 
and branch, leaving not a vestige behmd.’ 

• The first care of Yezid on ascendmg the throne was to 
require the Vecusants who had objected to his nomination as 
Heir Apparent, to swear allegiance to him now as Caliph. 
These resided at Medina, aad on the summons of the 
governor, two of them, the sqns of Omar and Abb&s (the 
latter, progemtor of the Abbassides), at once comphed with 
the command. But Abdallah son of Zobeir, and Hosem son 
of Aly, hesitated ; and, under cover of delay for considermg 
the matter, both of them escaped to Mecca. ‘ ' 

Since its capture by Mahomef, fifty years before, no enemy 
had dared to go up against the Holy City ; and there, m like 
security with the doves fluttering around the temple, whom 
no man might molest, conspirators, abusing the pnvilege of 
asylum, w6r« able to hatch their plots against the empire. 
The ambition of Abdallah ibn Zobeir, as Mu&via foresaw, 
aimed at the Cahphate ; but so long<as Hosem remamed at 
Mecca, he dissembled his intentions, and professed to yield to 
the superior claims of the Prophet’s grandson. 



* Some, y^ain, think that Abd al Bahm&n died before this 
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Kiifa. The fond and fickle populace of that fiictious city now Hosem 
turned their eyes in the direction of -^y*s second son, Hosem. to Kiife. 
Invitations began to pdir in upon him from thence, with • 
promises of support, he would but appear at Kfifa and 
claim his regal rights. Withm a short space after* reaching 
Mecca, he received one ^lundred and fifty missives of the 
kind. His friends poiifted faithfully to the shppery ways 
of the men of Kfifa, and namesfiy besought him that he 
would not trust himself amongst them There. But Ibn 
Zobeir, longing t| |)e nd of his rival, fostered the ambitious 
design. The unfortunate pnnce in an evil hour was thus Muslim, 
tempted to accept the call. He sent, however, his» cipusin 
Mushm first, to feel the way, and promote his cause in Kfife. 

Yezid, hearing of the plot, deputed Obeidallah son of Ziad, KAfa 
his most capable lieutenant, from Bussorah, to take the com- 
mand at Kfifa. Mushm was discovered, soon after his arrival, 
lurking in the hou'^e of Ham, a friend to the lineage of Aly. 

The populace, takmg an unexpected turn in his favour, rose 
upon Obeidallah, and besieging him in his castle, went near 
to turmng the tables against him. The ebullition, however, 
6\ft)sided almost as quickly a^ it arose. Obeidallah regained the 
lead, and Muslim, with his protector Ham, was put to death.^ 

Meanwhile, Hosem, heejlless of the remonstrances of Ibn Hosem 
Abbas and other faithful fnends, started from Mecca, with his fop^Kfife 
whole tamily and household, ^escorted by admail but devoted 
band of Us adherents He had already passed the great Sept 
desert, and was well advanced on the road to Kfifa, when ^ ^ 
tidings reached him of the fate of Muslim and Ham. He was 
staggered by the mtftlligence. It might well ha^e seemed 
the height of madness, encumbered as he was with the ladies 
of his household, to vehture himself into a hostile city ; and 
it was yet possible for him to have retraced his steps. But the 

’ Muslim was sou of Ackil (brother of Alv) and grandson of Abu T41ib, 
Hd^omot’s ui^cle All the*actors in this melancholy chapter haye^iecome 
household names in the mouths of Moslems, especiallj the Sttifyites 
• r F 2 
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brothers of Muslim were clamorous with him to avenge his 
blood ; and there was still the hope, a forlorn hope indeed, 
that the numerous prolessihg friendt who bed drawn Hosem 
thither by specious promises, would^ when he appeared in 
person, afts© and^ rally round him, as, before the Battle of the 
Camel, they had rallied round his brother Hasan. But each 
messenger and travellerawhom they<met brought worse and 
worse reports. Farazdac, iSie poei, passed by ; all the comfort 
he could give HOseiif was— ‘ The heart of Kufa is with thee, 
but its sword against thee.’ The Arab tn1|es, ever ready for 
a fray, had been swelhng Hosein’s band by the way, till it had 
become^ a considerable force ; but now perceiving how matters 
stood, and that the cause was hopeless, they drew off, so that 
he was left with nothing beside^s his ongmal small following 
of some thirty horse and forty foot.' An Arab chieftain of 
the Beni Tay besought him even now ta divert his course 
south-west,* towards the hills of Aja and Selma — ‘ where, 
said he, * in ten days’ time,.twenty thousand swords and lances 
of my tribe will gather round thee.’ Hosem would gladly have 
followed the advice ; ‘ but,’ he^replied, ‘ I am surrounded, as 
thou seest, by women and children ; I cannot turn aside with 
them into the desert ; I must needs go forward.’ They had 
not proceeded far, when a body of Kufan horse appeared in 
sight. They were under the command of Horr, Sn Arab 
leader of the Bpni Temim, i;^o courteously, butr-finnly^ 
refused to let him pass. ‘ My orders,’ he said, * are tt) carry 
thee to Obeidallah, the son of 2iiad ; but if thou wilt not go 
with me, then turn to the nght hand, or turn to the left, a© 
thou choosegt, saving only the way back again to M!ecca or 
Medina, for that thou mayest not take.’ ® So the httle band 

• 

' The number vanes m different traditions , but no account gives it at 
more than forty horse and one hundred foot Seventy heads were broughli 
into Ktifa, including probably all the combatants There were, no doubt, 
others, non-combatants, camp-followers, &c 

< Horr (we are to believe]|; during these parleys, was converted to the 
cause of Hosem, ^nd eventually going over to him, fell fighting by his si^e. 
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turned aside to the left ; and, skirting Kiifa on the margin of 
the desert, marched forward, for a ^ay or two, along the banks 
of the Western llii^hrat^. In taking this direction, Hosein 
had apparently no immediate object beyqjid avoiding an 
attack from Kufa. Horr kept close by him, and courteous 
communications still passed between them. 

But it was (Singerous to leave^a^pretender to the Cali- 
phate thus hovenng around such a c^^y as Kufa, already by Amr*s 
excited by the affair of Muslim.* So 'Obeidallah sent Amr 
son of Sad at head of four thousand horse with a 

second summons.* Thus arrested, Hosem encamped^ his 
little band on the plain of Kerbala, close by the western 
branch of the Euphrates, five-and-twenty miles north-west of 
Kiifa. At repeated Jlhtervie\A, Hosein disclaimed hostilities , 
which, indeed, with his slender following, and no prospect of a 
rising in the city, were out of thought. He woyld submit, 
he said, but only on one of these conditions : ^ Suffer me to 
return to the place from whence I came ; if not, then lead 
me io Yezid, the Caliph, at Damascus, and place my hand in 
his^that I may speak with huff face to face ; or, if thou wilt 
do neither of these things,*send me far away to the wars, 
where I shall fight, the Cahph’s faithful soldier, against the 
ene^aies^of Islam.’ But Obeidallah insisted upon an uncon- 
ditional submission ; and to e^ect this without resort to arms, 
he ordered Amr to cut off all access to the fiver, hoping that 
thlr^t might thus force him t^ surrender. Hosein, who feared 

But the 'whole of the sad tale becomes at this point so intensified and overlaid 
with Alylte fiction, that it is impossible to behove a hiindi^dlh pajt of what is 
related, and which the heateS imaginations of the Shiyites hay# invented 

All the names we meet with hojre are ranged, either on one side or on the 
other (especially in the Sbiyjte vocabulary), as models either of piety or 
apostasy 

1 Amr son of Sad the hero of C&desiya, they tell us, had just been nomi- 
nated by Obeidallah to the government of Hei in Persia , and now Obeidallah 
made it a condition of investiture that ho should bring m Hosem, dead or alive 
The scene is painted theatrically of Amr waveriilg between duty to the gtandsou 
of the Prophet, and the bnbo of office He yielded to the latter, and for 
Mammon sold his soul But all this must bo taken cum grafo 
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worse than death the cruel name of Obeidallah son of Zi&d^ 
stood firm to his condi^tions ; and he even prevailed on Amr 
himself to press them upon Obeiflallah^*fLnd beg that he 
might be sent to the Caliph’s court, ft had been well for the 
Omeyyarf dynasty, if the request had been complied with- 
Instead, Obeidallah, impatient at^the delay, jealous of his 
own prestige, or feann^the ficklendbs of tbe Euians, sent a 
creature of his own, an Arab c&lled Shamir ^ (name never 
uttered by goo<f Moslem Ivit with a shudder and a curse) 
with orders that Amr should dally with^ tlosein no longer, 
but, dead or alive, bring him into Kufa ; and with power 
to supersede Amr in command should he fail in prompt 
obedience. Amr thus compelled, or feanng to lose the 
government of Eei to which he. had just been promoted, 
forthwith surrounded the little camp more closely. Hosem, 
securing tiow the position as best he coulti, declared that he 
would not surrender, but would fight the battle to the last. 
The scene which followed is still fresh as yesterday in the mind 
of every Believer, and is commemorated with wild gnef and 
frenzy as often as the fatal day^ the Tenth of the first month 
of the year, comes round. It has been encircled by tradition 
with such harrowing recitals as never fail to rouse the horror 
and indignation of the listener tof.he highest pitch. The fond 
and pious Moslem forgets that Hosem, the leader of the band, 
having broken his«allegiance, and yielded himself to a treason- 
able, though impotent, design uppnthe throne, was committing 
an offence that endangered society, and demanded swift sup- 
pression He qjin see but the cruel and ruthless hapd that 
‘ « ■ 

> Shamir ibn Dzu al Joshan, the Dhihdbite, is a Dame never pronoanced 
by the pious Moslem but with ejaculatory curse Obeidallah (so the story 
goes) was at fimt inclined to concede the prayer of Hosem, as urged by Amr, 
for a safe conduct to the Caliph at Damascus, when Shamir stepped forward, 
and said that Obeidallah, for the credit of his own name, must insist on the 
Pretender*s surrender at discretion So he obtained foom Obeidallah a letter 
to Amr^ threatening that if he ^failed to bring Hosem m, Shamir should take 
the command, and also obtain the government of Bei in his stead ^e^ 
name is vanouslyi^ononnced as Shamir or Shimar, Shomar or Shimr 
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eztermixiated, with few exceptions^ everyone in whose veins 
flowed the sacred blood of the Prophet, Axfd, in truth, the 
simple story nepds nc^ adventitious colouring to touch the 
heart. 

Hosem obtained a day’s respite to send away his relatives 
from the fated camp. But, one and all, they refused to hsten 
to his entreaty that they would lea^e him. During the night, 
his sister Zeinab overheard what Vas going forward, for his ser- 
vant was frurbishing her brothers sway'd, atfi smging the while 
snatches of ma^ial verse on the impending combat. Hastily 
drawing her mantle around her, she stole in the dark to her 
brother’s tent, and flinging herself upon him in yild gnef, 
beat her breast and face, and fell into a swoon. Hosem poured 
water on her tenjples ; but it was little that he could do to 
comfort her. The tents were rudely staked together, and some 
petty barricades of wood and reeds — the burning of which 
might bnefly check the onset — ^piled around ; •a poor defence 
against the overwhelming foe. Aly, Hosein’s httle son, lay 
sick of a fever, but there wae no drop of water to slake his 
parched bps. The womei^and children passed the mght in 
•fear and crying. 

On the mormng of the fatal tenth of Moharram, Hosem 
drew out his httle band for battle. There was a parley; and 
ftgaifl he offered to retire, or be led to the presence of the 
Caliph. Finding that it Vas all m vam^ he alighted from his 
canfel ; tind, surrounded by his kinsmen, who stood with firm 
front for his defence, resolved to sell hfe dear. At length, 
one shot an arrow from the Kufic side, and, amid the waihng of 
the women and httle ones, the unequal fight |pegan. Arrows 
flew thick, and the forlqpi company had its numbers gradually 
thinned. Hosem’s mephew, C&sim by name, a lad of about 
ten years of age, betrothed to his daughter Fatima, was 
early struck by an arrow, and died in the arms of his uncle. 
One after another, the grown-up^sons of Hosem, his brothers, 
•nephews, and cousins, fell before the shafts of thfe enemy. 
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Some fled for slielter behind the camp. The reeds were set 
on fire, and the flames, spreading to the tents, added new hoiror 
to the scene. For long, none dared, t# attac]»Hosein, and to 
the last it was hoped that he might yet^ surrender. Towards 
the close of the conflict, driven by thirst, he sought to gam 
the river-bank. The troops closed m behind, and he wascut off 
from his family. The ^ c¥rsed* Shamir then ied the attack. 
Struck by an arrow, Hosein Yell to 4he ground, and the Euiic 
cavalry rode ruthlfessljf across^the corpse. 

Trunkless Not one of the fighting men of this forlcfn band escaped 
before tho alive. But they fought bravely ; and left of their foes, more 
than theyr own number dead upon the field. Two sons of 
Hosein, Aly Akbar’ and Abdallah, perished early m the day ; 

. and, at its close, there were amoiig;st the;, dead no less than 

^ six brothers of Hosein, the sons of Aly ; two nephews, sons of 
his. brothel Hasan; and six others, descendants of Abu Talib, 
the father of* Aly and uncle of Mahomet.^ The camp was 
plundered; but no further indignity was offered to the inmates, 
mostly women and children, who were earned, together with 
the ghastly load of seventy trunj^less heads, to Obeidallah^s 
palace. A shock of horror, such as never since has ceased 
to thrill the Moslem world, seized the crowd, when the 
gory head of the Prophet’s grandson was cast at Obeidallah’s 
feet. Hard hearts were melted. As the governor turned tjie 
head roughly over ’vjith his staff (Chough we must be slmr to 
iiccept the tales of heart! ess insult multiphed by Shiya htte), 
an aged voice from amongst the courtiers was heard to cry : 

‘ Gently ! for it is the Prophet’s grandson. By the I^ord^ 

I have seen th^se very lips kissed by the blessed mout^ of 
Mahomet.’ ^ r 

t 

‘ Aly Akbar, that is My the elder, as hiB brother was called Aly Asghar, 
My the younger 

* There wore either six or seven of Abn TMib's descendants There was 
moreover a foster-brother of Hosein, and also a freedman of his 

* The ti;fulition goes on to saytthat Obeidallah was wroth with this aged 
spokesman* called him a drivelling dotard, and said that if he had not*beeiF * 
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The sister of Hosein, his two little scms, Aly Asghar ‘ 
and Amr, and two daughters, sole survivors of the family, 
were treated by. Obeidallah wilh respect ; and were sent 
along with the hea^ of the Pretender to the Caliph at 
Damascus. Whether smcerely, or to Escape the execra- 
tions which began already to be heaped upon the actors in 
the tragedy, Yead disAwned all responsibihty for the death 
of Hosem, and bitterly r^roached Obeidallah for the deed. 
The ladies and children were Jionourably'received mto the 
Cahph’s household^ and sent eventually, with eveiy comfort 
and consideration, back to their Medina home. This des- 
tmation, meant in kindness by Yezid, turned out badly for 
the Omeyyad Cahphate. At Medina, there ensued a wild 
scene of grief and* lamentation. Everything tended there 
to intensify the sense of the catastrophe. The deserted 
dwellings inhabited heretofore by the fatmly and kinsmen 
of the Prophet, the widowed ladies, the orphane'd little ones, 
all added pathos to the cruel tale. That tale, eagerly heard 
by groups of weeping listenei% at the lips of the women and 
children who alone survived to tell it — and coloured, as oft re- 
lated by them, with fresh and growing horrors — was spread 
by the pilgrims flocking yearly to Medina, over the whole 
empire. The tragic story ^was taken up in every household. 
It* ^oon was seen that the Governor of Kufa, in his zeal 
to suppress the imperial claim of the hou^e of Aly, had over- 
shot the mark. The claim of this hne, heretofore unknown, 
or treated with indifference, struck deep now into the hearts 
of multitudes ; and a cloud of indignation jand wrath began 
to gather, which er^ long burst upon the dynaSty accused 
of perpetrating the sacrilegious massacre. The tragedy of 

such, he would have beheaded him upon the spot But much is manifestly 
here invented, and everything coloured for effect. Some represent the incident 
as occumng at the Court at Damascus, and ascribe the speech to Yezid Weil 
holds i^lsely so, and I agree with him ^ \ 

* * ^ Aly the less is also called al AMh, ' Omament^of the Pious ’ 
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Kerbak decided not only the fate of the Caliphate, but of 
Mahometan langdoms long after the Caliphate had waned 
and disappeared. None Who haa witnesaad the wild and 
* passionate grief with which, as the anniversary each year 
comes round, Mbslems of every land beat their breasts, 
in vast crowds, the live-long nightf vociferating nnweanedly 
the frantic crj^HoBan^ Soeeml Hamn^ Hosem I in waihng 
cadence, can fail to recog&ise tlm &tal weapon, sharp and 
double-edged, which^tjie Omeyyad dynasty allowed thus to 
fall into the hands of the house of Aly fnd the house of 
Abbas.* ' 


' ^e%ame of Hasan is added, not only according to the Shiyite theory 
that he was entitled to the Gahphat^ (though he resigned it), but because he, 
too, IS regarded as a martyr poisoned by his wife, as they say, at the insti- 
gation of MuAvia, but, as we have seen, -^tllout an/ sufficient presumption. 

The tragedy is yearly represented on the stage as a religious ceremony, 
especially bp the Shiyites, in the * Passion Play,’ thrc|pghout which are inter- 
woven, in a supernatural romance, the lives of the early worthies of Islam, 
ending with the pathetic tale of the martyr company of Kerbala , while Abii 
Bekr, Omar, and Othm&n are execrated as usurpers, and the whole Omeyyad 
crew, Obeidallah, HajjAj, &c , arc held up to eternal malediction. A senes of 
these scenes will bo found well represented in The Miracle Play of Hasan and 
Hosein, by Sir Lewis Pelly, Itondon, 18^ It will givo some idoa of the ex- 
travagances of Shiya doctrine, and of the intense hold which the epiBod%of 
Kerbala has taken of the Moslem mind 
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It iremains but vety bnefly to follow the fortunes of the 
Omeyyad dynasty ; to show how it came to be sup;>l|^ted by 
the Abbasside ; to trace the history of the more potent tribal 
and spiritual influences,ii«hich sprang up with the Faith ; and 
to explain how some of these, having served their time, have 
disappeared ; while others still survive, as powerful agencies 
in the rise and fad of nations, and the destinies of Islam. 

Yezid soon felt the injury accrmng to the Caliphate 
from the revulsion of feelidg, in favour of the family of Aly 
and against the throne, which followed upon the tragedy of 
Kerbala. Kuhi, with its proverbial inconstancy, was ever ready 
to espouse the cause of a house the progenitors of which — Aly 
and his sons — it had cas^ aside, and as readily again to let drop 
thau cause. Bussorah, on the other hand, was more mchned 
to rtie Kharejite heresy.* But it was from a very different 
qdbtef that the gravest jienl first assailed Yezid and his suc- 
cessors. The danger, as Muavia had foreshadowed, arose from 
A^^lah ibn Zobeir. It was he who, to be nd of Hosein, had 
encouraged that Unfortunate pnnoe m his dasilierate venture. 
No sooner was the catastrophe of Kerbala announced at Mecca, 
than Abdallah ibn Zobeir set up a claim in his own person. At 
first he assumed the pious and modest title, ‘ Protector of the 
Holy House.’ But he soon went beyond this, and proclaimed 
himself a nval of the Caliph. Though closely connected with 
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the Prophet’s family, it vas not to noble birth he trusted. 
He was a nulitary adventurer, as his &ther and Talha bad 
been before him, trying conclusioni^ but m«»e successfully 
at the first, against the ruling power, ^emd swore that his 
adversary slloidd be4)rought a pnsoner, chained by the neck, 
to Damascus. Shortly after, regretting the oath and yet wish- 
ing to fulfil it in the letter, 4ie sent the Tebel a silver cham to 
be thrown as an ornament about his^ieck, if he would present 
himself at court. *But*lbn 2^pbeir, sconung the offer, com- 
mitted the messengers to prison, and soon^rdhsed all Arabia 
against the Caliph. The Governor of Medina sent a deputa- 
tion of itsnhief men to Damascus, hoping that they might be 
won over by the gifts and kmdiiess of Yezid. They returned 
UsdSiia munificently rewarded, but with such an aecount of the dis- 
is'iacked 6ijiution and disregard of the obligations of Islam prevailing 
at the courf, that the leaders of Medina were scandalised and 
forswore allegfeince the godless Caliph. Thereupon an 
army was sent tx) chastise the rebellious city. A battle was 
fought in its neighbourhood, an(> the vanquished inhabitants 
weie subjected for three days to ♦the licence and rapine of 
the Syrian troops. But in the end the cause of Ibn Zobeir* 
gained ground both in Arabia and the East. Aided by his 
brother Musdb, and other able generals, he gained hold 
at one time of a great portion of the empire. It is not, 
indeed, impossible tljat he might have defeated the Omey- 
yads altogether, if he had consented to make common cahse 
with the Kharejite theocrats. But this he could not do; 
because these demanded, as a first condition, that the menjpry 
of Othman should oe denounced as that bf a tyrant justly 
put to death; whereas, in company with his father, the 
son of Zobeir had waged war with Aly foi^the avowed purpose 
of avenging the blood of Othman. His arms were, there- 
fore, turned against these heretics; and in everywhere 
defeating Jhem, he effectually served the cause of the Caliphs 
^ of Damascus. For many years he maintained a rival court * 
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at Mecca; and his rule is memorable for the rebuilding of 
the Holy House.^ 

Meanwhile^nothes i^ebel a*^inst the Omeyyads had ap- 
peared at Kufa in the person of JHukhtar, son of Abu Obeid.* 
This adventurer first*dallied with the Khafejites. tAfterwards, 
changing front, he professed himself the agent of the house 
of Aly, and the lieutanant of Aly^ grandson then hving at 
Medina. As such for a ti^e Mukhtar ruled at Kufa, and took 
summary vengeance on all who had,4)eei5 <;pncemed in the 
massacre at E^bala. Shamir and Amr were both executed, 
and their heads se&t to his pretended master. Over Obeidallah, 
Mukhtar gained a great victory on the Zab ; and the^twinkless 
head of that unfortunate gouemor, who fell in the battle, 
was carried to the palace jat Kufa, and cast upon the same 
spot where just six years before he had gloated over the 
bloody head of^Hosein. Thus early was the*tragedy of 
Kerbala avenged m the death of its chief actors. But the 
success of Mukhtar was not long-lived. He was attacked by 
the generals of Ibn Zobeir, (J^feated and slain. 

By these successful campaigns against the Kharejites 
find against Mukhtar, both enemies of the empire, Ibn 
Zobeir was, in effect, clearing the way for the Court of 
Damascus to strike a final blow against himself. His brother 
Musrifb was defeated and Tailed. The famous Hajjaj, at this 
peiKjfl the right arm of the Oineyyad Caliphs, was now able to 

• • • 

* Weil thinks that if, instead of leading his battles to be fought by his 
generals and remaining himself inactive at Mecca, ho had shown tho energy 
of his early days and attacked the Caliphs in Syiia, he would probably have 
overfllrown them , even as it was, he was near to doiifg so ^ 

The dismantling of fhe Kaaba excited the same terroifas when it was re- 
built in tho youth of Mahomet^ nearly a century before (Lz/e, p 28 ) No one 
durst detach a stone , and^henlbn Zobeir took the pickaxe in his own hands, 
many £ed the city, feanng tho Divine wrath, and only returned when after three 
days they saw no ill effect follow 

In the tune of Ibn Zobeir music and singing were common at Mecca, so 
that notwithstanding the scandal excited at Medina, the practices of Syria 
were beginning to leaven even the Holy Cities • 

* * ^ *Abu Obeidythe famous warnor who was slayi m the battle of^he Bndgc 
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concentrate l[nfi forces agam6ttliePteteiider,'wlQLO stiQ.\ield1:xis 

court at Mecca, and mtb an overpoweiilig army to invest the 

sacred city. Finding that his game vas neevly played out, 

Ibn Zobeir lost heart, and had thoughts of surrendermg. But 

his aged ifiother Asma, daughter of Abu Bekr, ^th the 

ancient spirit of the Arab matron, dxhorted her son to die 

as a hero should. And BO)^|>uttmg on^s armour, he rushed 

mto the unequal combat, *'and foU. His mother, now a 

centenarian, is the'saiie whO|. at the Hegira, seventy-three 

years before, tore off her girdle to bind the Frtiphet’s wallet to 

his camel as he took his flight from the cave of Mount Thaur, 

and thus .earned the name of ‘ the Woman of the shreds.’ ^ 
( 

It IS almost the last personal link we have connecting the 
Prophet’s hfe with the Omeyyad iD^hphat^. What a world 
of events had transpired within the lifetime of this lady * 

'On the 'death of Ibn Zobeir, who had thua bravely held his 
ground as the^ rival of several successive Caliphs for thirteen 
years, the Omeyyad rule was anew recogmsed, without dispute, 
over the whole Moslem realm, and the name of the reigmng 
Caliph was recited m the puhl^i prayers of every Mosque 
from the East to the farthest West. * 

During the troublous times of which mention has been 
made, several successions had taken place in the Cahphate. 
After a short and anxious reign, Yezid died, leaving t^e 
kingdom to a weak, son, who sufvived but a few moiiths. 
Amidst the disturbances which followed, Merwan made his 
way to the throne, and, dying in ihe following year, left the 
empire to his son Abd al Malik. * This pnnce wielded the 
sceptre for dne-an^-twenty years. The'greater part oJ his 
reign was a struggle with foes such es Ibn Zobeir, Mukht&r, 
and other leaders of the Alyite &ction$‘ besides the chronic 
outbursts of Kharejite fanaticism. At one time the Caliph was 
so beset by these opponents, that for three years he submitted 
to the hijiihiliation of paypjg tribute to the Byzantine Court. 
< ' £\fe of Mahomet, v 145 
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In. libe end be tiinmpbed o^ret oQ. bie enemies, and txana- 
xoittod a magnificent and atilL expanding kingdom to bis son 
Welid.' Notwitb§tandi])gjtbe std!rms*that Bol(^ng suirounded 
biB throne, Abd al Malik cultivated letters, and was mild and 
beneficent m his sway. During the reign* of his son, which 
lasted ten years, the gloiy culmmated of the Omeyyad race* 
Elements of disorder still remaineiS) but under the wise and 
firm sceptre of Welid thep were held in check. The arts of 
peace prevailed ; schools were foundefi> Ic^mimg cultivated, 
and poets royaj^ rewarded; public works of every useful 
kind were promoted, and even hospitals established for the 
agM, lame, and blmd. Such, mdeed, at this era«,was the 
glory of the Court of Damascus,* that Weil, of all the Cahphs 
both before and after, gives the precedence to Welid. It is the 
fashion for the Arabian historians to abuse the Omeyyads as 
a dissolute, intemperate, and godless race ; but w^ must iK>t 
forget that these ill wrote more or less under Abbasside 
inspiration. And Welid especially suffers at their hands ; for 
it was under him that Hajjaj * made the assault upon the Holy 
City — a ‘sacrilege * which st^jl rankles in the Believer’s soul; 
and, moreover, during whcipe twenty years’ splendid vice- 
royalty m the East, Kufa and Bussorah were both bathed in 
blood ; and hence some part of the hatred against the tyrant 
Ms co*me to be reflected upon the name of his Master also. It 

t 

' Jii this reign the Moslem arms, conducted bj the fdmous Mdsa, reached 
to th^Atlafltic The Moslem fleets were now powerful, and made a descent on 
Sicily, A H 82 • ' 

KMa and Bussorah continued to giTe such constant annoyance, that W’ftbit 
(or the * Midway garrison ') was fdunded halfway between the two cities, to keep 
^em m check Moslem i^ints were now first establislied, tlie scoinage haring 
a verse of the Cor&n for the legend See Weil’s Cahph%, vol i p 470 

‘ Whatever the cruelties of>Hajj^, it must be confessed that he had a 
rebellious race to deal witk And in respect of his attack on Mecca, from 
whence Ibn Zobeir so long defied the empire, it is difficult to see how that attach 
could have been avoided , but the necessity is forgotten, and only the sacrilege, 
with Its testudos and battering rams, remembered In point of cruelty, 
indeed, it would not be easy for inhumanity to outdo the deeds of some of the 
Abbasside Caliphs But Hajjkj was the servant of the * godless ’^meyyads, 
*iud indibcriminate abuse must be heaped both on him and his Master. 
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is too true, indeed, that at Damascus, as in other great cities 
of the empire, there was now rapidly supervening a shameless 
laxity of manners ; bulf neither in ^e CaJ(phs themselves, 
nor in their surroundings, d^,d the looseness of morality at the 
Syrun Court^surpS^s that which, under the Abbassides, not 
long after prevailed within the royal precmc^s of Baghdad.* 

After Welid, the Omfyyad dynasty lasted six-and-thirty 
years. But it began to rest on a precarious basis. For now^ 
the agents of the hiuse of Hashim, descendants of the 
Prophet and of his uncle AbV)as, commence^to ply secretly, 
but with vigour and jiersistency, their tStsk of canvass and 
intrigue in distant cities, and especially m the provinces of 
the Eak. 

For a long time, the einhiuom of 0i< se agitalois was 
directed to the advocacy of tlu' Slnyn nglit , Ihat i^ to say, 
it jpras based upon the Divine cLnni of Aly and his descen- 
dants m the* Prophet’s line, to the Immiate or leadership 
over the emjnre of Islam.® Risings everywhere from time 
to time took place m favoiy of some one or other in 
whose veins flowed the blood of Aly. Everywhere the 
attempt*’ w-to suppressed, the pretcndiTs slain or cast into 
prison, and then armies defeated in the field But a 
new and more fatal dangiT socm arose. The discom- 
fiture c>f the Shiyas pav^ed the way for the desiring 
advocates of the other Ilasliimite branch, namely, that jf the 
house of Abbas, the uncle of the l^ophet These hadall ?)long 
been plotting in the background,*^ and watching their oppor- 
tumty. They now vaunted the claims of tlu^line, and were 

* lor Ihe tDiVndled sensuality of tho times, tbe use of wine and other 
brcaclies of tho Moslem law, and tho demoralisation that festered in these 
Boata of luxury, I must again refer to H von I&emer’s excellent work, Cultur- 
geschwhtt dea Ortenfs mter den Chahfen^ Wien, 18^5 

^ The term ShUya (Sheea) means simply sect or party , but it has come to 
ngnif} the partisans of the house of Aly, holding this Divine claim lm3m 
means bead or leader, and, according to the Shtyas, the Im&mate, or Headship 
of all Islam, vests in the house Aly Hence we are continually hearing of 
an Im&m, ox successor of this hne, as about to appear ^ 
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barefeoed enough to urge tW, being descended from the 
uncle of Mahomet through viale representatives, they took 
precedence ove| the direct desc“end&nts of the Prophet him- 
self, because these came througji F&tima m the female bne. supported 
About the year 130 hf the Hegira, Abul ^bb&s, of Abbasside ^ 

descent, was put forward in Persia, as the candidate of 
this party, and his /pldim was *^pported by the famous 
^general Abu Muslim. Sjjfccessfal in the East, Abu Muslim 
turned his arms to the West. A great battle, one of those Battle of 
which decide th^ fate of empires, i^as fought on the banks ^32 
of the Zab ; and, ibrough the defection of certain Kharejite ad 760 
and Yemen levies, was lost by the Omeyyad army.^ Merwan 
II , the ladt of Ills dyii.istv, dnven to Egypt, a&d there 
killed m the cliuitb of Bus^i^ whither he had fled for 
H^iige Atthec^o'^' of lli<* m u 132,' the black flag, emblem Abul 
of i1h Vbba^si(l(s floated o\er the bafflements of#Damasous aucceed^ 
Tin Oim vyaddvort 7,after ruling the vast Moslem empire for 
a < out iiry , now di sappcai ed in cruelty and bloodshed. Alyite, 

Omeyyad, and Kharejitc, wgre equally the victims of the 
exterminating bwoid of the first Abbasside Caliph, who 
thereby earned for himself the unenviable name of Al Saffah, 

^ The Bloody ’ ^ 

So penshed the royal house of the Omeyyads. But one^Omeyyad 
escaped. He fled to Spitn, vvliiih had never favoured the 
oveiwetumg pretensions of •the Prophets family, whether in ah 138 
the 1 *ne of Aly or Abba^ Accepted by tlie Arab tribes, whose ^ ^ 
influence in the West was^aramount, Abd al Eahman now 
laid the foundation of a npw Dynasty, and perpetuated the 
Omeyyad name at tl^e magmficent court of Cor^pva. Some Moslem 
years previously, the flood of Moslem victory sweeping 
northwards had been^ sfemmed and rolled back by Charles a d 732 

1 20 th B/iul Hijjf A H. 132, August 6, a d 760 

* He was the fifth in descent from the Prophet’s uncle , that is, he wus the 
grandson of Aly, who was the grandson of AJpbds Al Saffdh sign^es, * The 
Pntchem’ * 
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Martel at Tours; but a grand c^eer yet remained within the 
peninsula of Spam to illustrate this remnant of the Omeyyad 

Thus with the rise of ^he Abbassides, the unity of the 
Caliphate came to'can end. Never after, either in theory or 
in fact, was there a successor to the Prophet, ^knowledged as 
such over all Islam. Othbr provinces followed in the wake 
of Spain. The Aghlabite dynasty in the east of Africa and 
west of it, the Ednfites in Fez, both of Alyite descent; 
Egypt and Sicily under independent rulers ; the Tahinte 
kings in Persia, their native soil ; these aiid others, breaking 
away &om the central government, estabhshed kingdoms «of 
their oTO. The name of Caliph, however it might survive 
in the Abbasside lineage, or be assumed by less legitimate 
Ijretenders, had now altogether lost its virtue and significance. 

4. Yet a splendid empire remained for the Abbassides. They 
carried their court from Damascus, where the memorys^of the 
Lite dynasty inconveniently survived its fall, to the banks of 
the Euphrates. There, Kufa, toQjprone to be inflamed by Alyite 
intrigue against the new hne of Caliphs, was finally abandoned 
as the seat of royalty. Another capital was founded by Abu 
J^far, the second of the Abbassides, at Baghdad, fifteen miles 
' above Medain, on the western bank of the Tigris. or many 
years, Alyites, Omeyyads, and Ifharejites continued»to be 
punished with equal rigour by the new djmasty, and much 
insecurity and bloodshed prevailed^ But misrule, and re- 
bellion in the end gave place to rISst and peace, and a century 
followed of unparalleled grandeur and prosperity. Baghdad, 
answering to^ its ^roud name of Dar al JSalam, ^ The City of 
Peace,’ became for a time the capital of the world, the centre of 
luxury, the emporium of commerce, and the seat of learning. 

At the close of the second century of the Hegira, Al 
Mamfin succeeded to the throUe. His mother was a Persian 
lady, and he had imbibed from her, and the society in 
which *^he was reared at Merve, the principles of tlje 
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« • 

Mot4zilites. This strange* system, which, had recently. Motimlitc 
sprung up in the East, was grafted by the sectarians of Aly 
(Shiyites) on th« transttendental philosophy of the Persians. 

It was, in fact, a new and altogether unlooked-for development, 
or rather perversion, of Islam. Heretofofc, the sole ground 
of faith had been the Cotan, and the Sunnat or deliverances 
preserved by tradition ftom the bps ef Mahomet. Now, under 
the Divine Imamate, or spiritual leadership vested in some 
member of the house of Aly, th^re might be other infallible 
sources of gui(JjlJice from above. There arose, m fact, a 
new school of interpretation, one might almost say, a new 
dispensation. The Coran was treated allegoricdlly ; and 
such difficulties as beset the Orthodox, offended reason, or 
cramped the grow^Ji of soQMity, were thus easily evaded * In 
the system so evolved, the Prophet, had he revisited the earth, 
would hardly h IV 4 recognised his own religion. This elastic 
development of the Faith, sublimated by the mysticism of 
Persia, and refined by the subtleties of Indian philosophy, 
was eagerly embraced by the Jiatives of the Eastern provinces. 

And A1 Mamun, who on hiijb accession remained still for a Emtoi^d 
tfcne at Merve, fell deeply* under its influence. So inclined M&mAn 
was he to the house of Aly, that he gave a daughter of his . 
own in marriage to one of that lineage, and he even adopted 
their green ensign; — hoping thus to unite the lines of Aly 
and Abbas in one new dynasty. Although, on transferring 
his qpurtto Baghdad, he abandoned the design,* Mamun still 
remained faithful to the rationalistic creed He surrounded 
himself at the capital with the learned of^all persuasions; 
and i& company with* them was used to hold discussions, at 
which such grave questigns as those affecting man’s relations 

1 Thus iho use of wine, and the MutAah or temporary marriage, could be 
justified The latter, by which a conjugal contraot can be entered into for a 
bmited period, is still a tenet of the Shiyas , but is justly reprobated by the 
orthodox ^ • 

* When he found that the scheme must bo given up, he caused hfs son-m- 
Isrw— now an iucon\enient appendage - to be remoT^d by^ioison i 

Q o 2 * 
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• • 

.witt the Deity, and the nature'of the Godhead itaelf, were 
freely handled. In opposition to the Orthodox, he heheved in 
the doctnne of<Free-wiIL ^lom theireceivspd teaching that 
the Cordn is uncreated and eternal, he recoiled, as at variance 
mth the 'unity dl the Godhead; and, m the end, he 
proclaimed, with pains and penalti^ for dissent, that it was 
created. Thus, though s*Free-thiaI%r himself, A1 M4mdn, 
as often happens, denied the free nght of judgment to others ; 
and he persecuted cruelly, apd on one or two occasions even 
to the death, those who ventured to differ^i^th him. Still 
freedom of opmion and op4n discussion were, beyond com- _ 
panson,* more tolerated under the regime of the Mottizihtes 
than of the Orthodox.' ¥or forty or fifty years, the tenets of 
the Bationalists prevailed under, ^e Mo;t£izilite Caliphs at 
Baghdad. Then, there was a reaction back again to the 
‘ Orthodox*' faith ; and now, all who questioned the eternity 
of the Coran,* who ventured to magnify the claims of Uly, or 
to detract from those of Lis predecessors m the Caliphate — 
Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman — ^besame in their turn the objects 
of unrelenting persecution. In one important respect, how- 
ever, the Mot&ahte Caliphs (and we. might say the Shifa 
sect m general) have excelled the Orthodox; they are 
especially distinguished by greater forbearance towards the 
professors of other creeds. With the return of orthodoiy^tBe 
reign of mtolerancp revived; ahd against both Jew^ and 
Christians, the so-called ‘ Ordinances of Omar’ were- enforced 
by an Orthodox court with new and degrading penalties.^ 

The reigns of A1 Mamfin and his immediate successors 

4* H 

were the pafkny days of Moslem leamiag. At the court of 
Baghdad there were munificently entertained, philosophers, 
physicians, and men of letters. Amongst them were many 

> For example, it iras only under a Motazilite court that any such dis- 
cussion as the Ghnstian * Apology of A1 Kindy ’ could have been allowed to 
see the b^ht c 

* For the * Ordinances yf Omar/ see above, p 212. • • * 
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Jews aad ChristianB, versed at once in tha Arabic tongue,, 
and in the language and literatiire pi Greece. The monas- 
teries of Sjna, ^la Minto, and the Levant, were ransacked 
for manuscnpts of the Ghreek philosophers, historians, and 
geometricians. .These, with vast labour imd erudition, were 
translated into* the Aratiic; and thus the learning of the 
West was madb ‘accessible to the Moslem world. Nor were 
their eflForts confined to ftie reproduction of ancient works, 
but in some directions extended alfio to original research. 

An observatory^ fe^yred on the plain of Tadmor, furnished 
matenals for the successful study of astronomy and geometry. 

In other walks of hterature, we have books of travel and 
history, and, above all, of meicine ; while much attention 
was paid to the less practical, but more popular, branches of 
astrology and alchemy. It was through the labours of these 
learned men that* ihe nations of Europe, then shrouded*in 
the darkness of the Middle Ages, became again acquainted 
with their own proper, but unused and forgotten, patrimony 
of Grecian science and philo^phy. 

But the Golden Age s(^n faded away. Provinces re- lutrodwo- 
belled. Lieutenants assumed independence. Faction and merceL- 
tumult became the chronic state of the capital, and riotous 
attack was ever threatenyig the helpless Cahphs at their Caliphate 
very dooi. The reason is not far to search for. A change 
had (Jome over the military forces of Jbhe empire. From 
the ferf first, the Abbassidg Caliphs had regarded the Arab 
tnbes, the real backbone of the Cahphate, with a jealous 
and (J^strustful eye ; and these, cast at last^ide, and the sti- 
pendiary support of fhe Dewan withdrawn, were*now rapidly 
returning to nomad life^or minghng with the settled popu- 
lation. Instead of tmsting them, or playing off one tribe 
against another, as the Omeyyads did, the Caliphs of Baghdad, 
in an evil hour, introduced Turkish mercenaries from Central 
Asia and, by-and-by, they committed the protec^on of 
tteir own persons to a body-guard of these. JThe servant soon 
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came to be the master. The sta^ pierced the hand that leaned 
upon it. The Caliphate^ became the sport and plaything of 

the Turkish soldiery, and sank in imiflDtency4nd contempt. 

• 

Islam ha^now {un its course of grov^lh and change. After 
this, we see no new phase of development, *spintual, social,, 
or political. The conside^^ions and lacentive^ peculiar to the 
Moslem faith, and those coftnecte(\^with the native tribes and 
families in which it t#o|j: its birth, became for the most part 
faint and feeble with the lapse of time, orymerged into the 
common motives which influence mankind. The Mahometan 
world, a.s it advanced m years, we find guided more and 
more b^ ordinary mundane* causes. Nations nse and fall, 
as elsewhere they rise and fall. ^ Eebelhon and vicissitude 
alternate with prosperity and peace. Yet some of the 
principles and causes of action which I hav^e sought to trace, 
though in later times less prominent, have never altogether 
ceased to operate. Of the four great powers which influ- 
enced the fortunes of the Mos^pm world during the first two 
centuries, only one, the Alyite, remains unimpaired. The 
Arab tribes ceased in the third century to be a distmat 
military force, the arbiter of Moslem dynasties, as well as the 
means by which the Faith was spread. Gorged with the prey 
of the world, they had already losl their early fire, when the 
fence set up by Omar between tlrem and the conquered races 
having been broken down, the grand nulitary orgjinisjition 
was swept away, and their place ‘taken by mercenary levies. 
Henceforth we meet them no mo«e a» an independent force 
in the body jiohtic. The Coreieh, with the collapse df the 
Cahphate, have passed out of sight, exceptmg as a race of 
noble memories. The Abbassides are known no longer. But 
Alyite influence, unaflected by the lapse of time, is at some 
pomts stronger now even than it ever was. And although the 
Arabs, as a militaiy institution, have long ago disappeared, 
we stil^ trace their influence in the Kharyite^ that is*to sayi 
the spintual an(f theocratic aspect of their creed. 
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The countries in which* the native Arabs mostly spread 
and settled, and where, consequently, the Arab spirit longest 
survived (by faf«the hugest part of the Mahometan world), are 
still, on the whole, ^he most d^oted to the Orthodox faith ; 
while Persia aqd a few smaller pnncipalilies cdUtihue loyal to 
the Shiya creed. Eefivals follow a corresponding course. 
Amongst the Orthoddk, the quicIc#Qed spiritual sense even in 
the present day shows ltg^elf in an implicit return to the letter 
of the Cor&n ; in a Puritan protest agafnsl all forms and super- 
stitions inconsistent with the sacred text ; in outbursts of zeal 
for * fighting in tlie ways of the Lord,’ and generally in a 
tendency towards the ancient tenets of Kharejite theocracy.' 
Among the Shiyas, on the other hand, the spirit of revival 
breaks out in wild and psystical devotion, in the excesses of 
Soofeeism, and in the profane extravagances engendered by 
a belief in the Divine Imamate and emanations &f the Dfeity. 

Persia remains still the only important kiifgdom given up 
to the Shiya faith. In India, the emperors, being of Turkish 
blood, were generally orthodox m their profession. They 
encouraged the immigration, by grants of land and othei 
^privileges, of vast crowds of Arab followers drawn directly firom 
their native soil. And so throughout Hindostan, the Soonnie 
has always overshadowed the Shiya faith. At the same time, 

9 9 ^ 

lilam in India (as in Persia and other Shiya lands) has been, 
from the failure to conveit the millions of its heathen sub- 
jetts^ess intolerant of idol temples and ahen worship, than 
elsewhere While, on the other hand, in India, as in all 
Soonnie countnes, revivals of the Faith have run in the lines 
of puritanical refofm, rather than, as in i^ersKf, into mystical 
excess.^ m 

Between Turke^ and Persia, there is a broad distinction 

‘ Such IS the character of the Wah&bee reyival which, bom in the present 
century, spread rapidly and widely over Arabia, and extended in some of its 
features (chiefly of a protesting character) eTen to India 

’•Soonnies (Sunuies) are those who ackntwledge the authority wf the Sunnat^ 

* or precedent established by the practice of Mahomet, and also a^it the Talidity 
of the Cahphates of Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othm&n, j^ich the Shiyites deny • 
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^ to tolerance. .The Osmanliefl, notwithstanding tiieir dose 
-temtonal contact with Chnshanitj, are, m virtue of their 
orthodoxy, intolerant of the least div%i|;ence ffom the Faith ; 
while the more distwt PersiH (following; the example of the 
Motfizihte t!al!phs)*is less impatient of other creeds, and 
more amenable to outer influence.' *In other respects, too, 
the ancient sentiment dividing the Soonnie ahd the Shiya 
IS as bitter now as in the days wheii^Aly cursed Muavia, and 
Muavia cursed Aly, in ftie daily public service. The hope- 
less schism has tended to slacken the process of Islam, and 
abate its aggressive force. Thus recently, when a deadly^ 
blow was*aimed at the head of the Moslem Empire on this 
side*of the Bosphorus, the sectarians of Persia, through hate 
and jealousy of the Soonnie creed} declined to rally lound 
the banner of the Crescent ; and, indeed, so far as any help 
or even sympathy from Shiyas went, Islam nlight have been 
blotted out of Europe altogether. The Soonme scorns the 
Shiya ; and the Shiya, in his turn, spits on the graves of 
those great Caliphs, Omar and Abu Bekr, to whom they owe 
it that Islam spread thus marwallously, nay even that it 
survived its birth. 

The Islam of to-day is substantially the same as the 
Islam which we qmtted at the close, of this history. ByJ^he^ 
middle of the third century it had completed its circuit, 
and had rung all the /shanges which seem to lie within the 
range of its potentiahty. Swathed^ in the rigid bands bf tJie 
Coran, Islam is powerless, like the Christian dispensation, to 
adapt itself to the Varying circumstknces of time and pl^ce, 
and to keep pSte with, if not to lead and direct, the progress 
of society and elevation of the race. In the body politic, the 
spiritual and the secular are hopelessly confounded; and we 

9 

^ Thoir bigotry is conspicuous mostly m matters of punficationi a remnant, 
probably, of their ancient iluth Baths and mosques are held polluted by the 
presence of an infidel It is cunoiu, also, that the Persians to this day curse 
the memoryjif A1 Mftmfin, and accuse him of poisoning his Alyite soli-m^ 
aw , curiously enough, gsing Bis name as a term of abuse 
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fail of perceiving any approach to free instittitions, or any germ« 
•whatever of popular government. •The nearest approach to 
it was m the brolherhood*of Islam; but that^tis a controlhng 
power, was confined atnctly to the Arab races, and^with their 
fall it has entirely disajjpeared. The ty^ an<I exemplar of 
Moslem rule is the ajpsolute and autocratic monarch, alter- 
nating at times with the will of lawless soldiery ; and the 
only check on the despot’ti power isjbhp law of the Coran, 
as expounded b3i; the learned, afiid enforced by the sentiment 
'of the nation.* * % * 

. Nor has there been anywhere change or advance^ percep- 
tible in the state of society. , Polygamy and servile con- dinances 
cubinage are still the privilege, or the curse, of Islam ; the Polygamy, 
worm at its root, the secfet of its fall. By these the unity 
of the household is fatally broken, and the purity and virtue 
weakened of the family tie : the vigour of the dominant 
classes is sapped ; the body politic becomes weak and langmd, 
excepting for intrigue ; and the throne itself hable to fall a 
prey to doubtful or contested succession. As to slavery, and Female 
piore especially female slave^, we look too exclusively at its ' 
effect on the wretched subject of the institution. Its 
influence on the owner is infinitely more disastrous. How- 
evei-doauch the condition erf slavery may be amehorated by the 
leifidly influences which, in Moslem lands, surround it as a 
domestic institution, still, servile concubinage fixes its wither- 
ing grasp with more damaging effect even upon the master, 
than on the miserably slave of his enjoyments. 

Hardly less injurious is the power of divorce, which can Divorce, 
be exercised, without the assignment of any reasSn whatever, at 
the mere word and of the husband. It not only hangs 
over each individual household like the sword of Damocles, 
but affects the tone of society at large ; for even if not put in 
force, it cannot fail, as a potential influence existing every- 
, ^where, to weaken the mamage bdhd, and detract jrom the 
*digmty and self-respect of the sex at larg^ 
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, Kor 18 it otherwise with Hhe ^eil,’ and those other domestic 

restnctions enjoined by ^e por&n,whidi banish woman from 
her legitimate ^lace in society. TUb lo8S,*1ndeed, is not sO' 
much hers as of thf other sex, who are altogether shut out, in 
public and so^ li$e, from the bright and gracious, purifying 
and softening influences, of female compamoliship. The in- 
terdict against games of Shgmce, and the prolubition of even 
the moderate use of wiue (ordinan^s in themselves not alto- C 
gether devoid of ment^ have tended to aggravate {he morose- 
ness, gloom, and gracelessness of Mosjpnf iife in public,, 
resulting from the banishment of the female sex. 

Thes^ and the other mstitutions of Islam form an in- 

• • 

tegral part of its teaching. They are bound up in the 
Coran, the charter of its existence. A* reformed Islam, 
which should part with the Divine ordinances on which 
they rest, or attempt m the smallest degrel to change them 
by a rationalistic selection, abatement, or variation, would 
be Islam no longer. That they tend to keep the pro- 
fessors of the Moslem fluth ill a backward, and in some 
respects a barbarous state, canndt be doubted. It is still true 
that, as at Damascus, Baghdad, and Cordova, an era of great 
magmficence has at times prevailed. Commerce and specu- 
lation (notwithstanding the ban placed by the Coran on the 
receipt of interest) prospered ; the arts of peace were cuiti- 
vated ; travel and intercourse promoted liberahty of national 
sentiment : learmng and hteratufe advanced apace. '“Bflt it 
was all short-lived, because superficial Civihsation did not 
penetrate the fagiily. It &iled*to leaven domestic, life. 
The canker-^rm of polygamy, divorce,* servile concubinage 
and the veil, lay at the root. And society, withenng under 
the influence of these, soon relapsed into barbanftm again. 

To speak of the Caliphate as existing, or hkely ever 
again to exist, in modem times, is but a dream of the past, 
a fond anachronism. The conditions which rendered the 
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Caliphate possible, have been exhausted long centunes ago,^ 
and are beyond the possibility pf resuscitation. 

The politicdl asoehdency of Islam is doomed. Every 
year witnesses a sensible degree of subsidence. In the close 
connection of ^the Moslem feith with tlie cml power, this 
cannot but in some ^measure apect the prestige of Islam 
itself. Nevertheless, the rehgipn* may long retain its hold^ 
upon the people, unimjj^ired by th^ decline of its sway in 
the State.* ^ • 

As regards l^h^ spiritual, social, and dogmatic aspect of 
Jslam, there has been neither progress nor material change 
since the third century of the Hegira. Such as found it 
to have been then, such is it also at the present day. The 
nations may ad\%,nce civilisation and morahty, in philo- 
sophy, science, and the arts; but Islam stands still. And 
thus stationary* ®o far as the lessons ol this history avail, it 
will remain. 
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288, 825. 385, 392, 39 ‘ 430, 434 

Abdallah, son of Zobeir "8 Ibn Zobeir) 
Abd al Malik, 446, 447 
Abd al Masih, 80, 82 
Abd al Bahm5n, first Caliph in Spain, 
449 

AM al Rahmin ibn Awf, 65, 117, 189 ,* 
Elector, 280 , 286, 287 , Umpire, 289^ 
ijpmnates Otlimdn Caliph, 290 
seq , 309 , death, 324 
Abd al Rahmdn, son of Abu Bekr, 44, 
119 , enamoured of Leila, 272 , 430, 
434 

Abd al 'Sahind.n, son of Ehdlid, 394i 

Abd l^ems, Bem, 294 

Abd Yaghfithf 54 • 

Abrac, 17 

Abs, 17 

Abu Bek]% described, 1 , 120, electi^p, 

3 , 5, 7 , addresses troops, 10, 96 , 
18, 16, 18 , derivation of nqsne, 24 , 
bunis^rebel, 29, justifies Khdlid, 85, 
45, 9o , angry with Khdlid, 46, 50 , 
pardons AshAth, 58 , 64, 77, 78 , 
angry with £h&lid ibn Said, 94, 
transfers Eh41id to Synalf 100 , 
orders levy, dl4, last pflgnmage, 
115, Sickness, 116, names Omar 
his successor, 117 , death, 119 , cha- 
racter, 120 et seq , family, 122 , 223, 
compiles Gorin, 231 , 275, 286, 456 
Abu Catida, 33 et seq 
Cays, 801 


AIN 

Abu Bzarr Ghifiry, 309 
Abu Hodzeifa, 42 
Abu Horeira, 426 . 

Abu Jandal, 273 • 

Abul Abbis, Al Sa^h, 449 
Abul Aup, 151, 394 

Abu Lulh, assassin of Omar, 278 et §eq* 
Abu Mihjan, 168 

Abu Musi, Governor of Bussorah, 266 , 
deposed, 305 f Governor of Khfa, 
320 , deposed, 359 et seq , Umpire, 
885 , deendon, 391 et seq , 408 
Abu Muslim, 449 
Abu Obeid, 126, killed, 130 
Abu Obeida, 2, 95 et seq , 108 , com- 
mands in Syria, 143, attacks Fihl, 
151, 198, 200, 207, 216, sends 
gram to HejAz, 233 , will not quit* 
Syria in the plague, 234, death, 235 , 
276, 286 
Abu Babia, 290 
Abu Sarh (see Ibn Abu Sarh) 

Abu Shajra, 28 

Abu Sofi&n, 96, 108, 109, 237, death, 
277 

Abi^Talha, 281, 288 
Abu Zobeid, 304 
Abyssinia, 264 

Ackil deserts his brother Aly, 410 
Ackka, 85, 86 
Acra, 50 

Acraba^Yemima), battle of, 39 et seq 

Aden, 54, 65,*%7 

Adi ibn Utom, 16, 24, 72 

Adzin, call to prayer, 18, 238 

Adzriat, 153 

Africa, £98 

Aghlabite dynasty, 450 
AghwAth (CAdesiya), 167, 170 
Ahnaf ibn Cajs, 385 
Ahi^iz, 249, 251 
Am Shems, 241 
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AIK 

• « 

Ain Tfunar, 85, 101 
Aj5 Salin5 (monntainB), 22 • 
Ajnadein, 206 
AJck, Ben%t 53 

Mk, 18, 47, 49, 50, 249 ^ 

Alcama, 27 
Aleppo, 200, 216 

Alexandria, 216, 238 et^ 9 eq .^capitu- 
lates, 243 , second siege, 247 , 298 , 
naval victory off, 301 
Ali Bey, travels of, 209 
Allis, battle of, 76, 82, 132 
Aly, 21 notCy 64, 65 , his slave girls, 
89, 123, 207, appointed Elector, 
280 , 282, 287, 289 , swears alle§iafltia 
to Othmdn, 291 , 293, 295, 308, 316, 
317 , expostulates with OthmAn, 321 , 
327, 329 et seq , sends son to protect 
OthmAn, 334 , elected Oaliph, 342 et 
aeq , would supo|;sede MuAvia, 345 , 
appoints now gorernors, 347 , defied 
by MuAvfa, 349 , pursues rebels, 355 , 
adiances on Bussorah, 360, nego- 
taates with rebels, 361 , Battle of 
Camel, 363 , enters Busborah, 366 , 
transfers government to Kfifa, 369 , 
sends en^oy to MuAVia, 376 , invades 
Syria, 377, battle of Siffin, 380 et 
aeq , accepts arbitration, ^386 , opposed 
by KhArojitos, 388 , Syrian campaign 
ordered, 397 , defeats KhArejites, 399 , 
loses £^ypt, 401 et aeq , attitude 
towards Christian captives, 406 , 
truce with MuAvia, 410 , assassination, 

* AW et aeq y burial-place unknown, 
414 , character, 415 , 433, 451, 456 
Aly Akbar, 440 
Aly Asghar, 440, 441 
Alyites {see Shiyas), 454 
Aly, son of Hosein, 439 
Ameer al Momenin, title of Cabph,285 
Amghisia, 78 

Amida, 217, 219 ( 

Amina, Mahomet’s mother, 289 
AmmAn, 153 

AmmAr, Governor of Kfifa, 268, 269, 
284, 290, 325, 359, 363, 368, 380 , 
killed, 382 

Amr ibn MAdekenb, 5^ 55,^6, 138, 
158, 168, 173 ^ 

Amr, son of Sad, 437, 445 
Amru, 12, 18, 93, 95, 97 et aeq.y 
108, 153, 205 et aeq , 208 , sends 
pain to Medina, 233 , conquers 
Egypt, 239 et aeq , Mosque of, 244 , 
Eeast in Egypt, 246, conquests in 
Africa, 247 , 264, 276, 288, displaced 
in Egypt, 299 , 326 , joins MuAvia, « 
373 , commands SVlu Avia’s army, 378 , 


m 

«, 882, appointed Umpire, 385, de- 
cision, 391 et aeq , escapes assassma- 
tion, 412 , hiB death, 422 
ApiwAs, 206 
AnkAa^ 85, 89,«.«38 

AnsAr, citixens of Medina, 3, 5, 32, 126 
Antioch, 200, 216 

Apology of Al Kindy, 23, 75, 220, 416, 
452 » 


Apoftasy, of Arabia, 11 , left a stigma, 
28, ^ , subdued, 60 , ban removed, 126 
Araba, 97 * 

Ar^ia, exodus from, 60 , to be wholly 
Moslem, 224 , 230 
tArab slaves set free, 66 
Arabs, militaiy; race, 62, pensioned, 
226 , nobility ^f the Moslem world, 
260, antagonism between, and Co- 
reish, 294 , 454, 455 
Arbitration at Siffin, 386 
Ardshir (city), 406 
Ardshir (king), 76 
Arfaia, 18, 51, 134, 191 
Aiiltb, 241 • 

ArmAth (CAdesiya), 167 


Armenia, 217 
Arrest An, 199 ^ 

• ArtabAn, 206, 207, 241 

Asad, Benty 22, 25, 26, 27, 169 
Ascalon, 206 
AshdT, Benty 53 

0 Ashath ibn Cays, 56 et aeq , 64, 210, 385 
Ashtar, 317, 319, 337 360 , precipitates 
t Battle of Camel, 362 , at Siffin, 384 
et aeq « 

Asia Minor, 217, 297, 298 
Asim, his feat at CAdesiya, 168 
Asim fords the Tigris with cavalry, 183 
Asma, wife of Abu Bekr, W?iet aeq ^ 446 
A^ad, the false prophet, 52 • « 

Atick (aee BAdacla) i 

AttAb, 52, 65 c 

Aus, Bent, 6 , 61 ' 

Ayesha, 2, 5, 120, 276, 28^ 3J18 , her 
f sedition at Mecca, 351 , character, 
352, her camel, 353, alarmed on 
^arc^A to Bussorah, 354 , occupies 
Bussorah, 356 , at Battle Camel, 
361 ct arq , camel hamstrung, 864, 
retires to Medina, 367 , 403 
Ayla, ^98, 238 , Bishop of, visited by 
Omar, ^36 

Azarmidokht, 113 ^ 

Azd, Benty 51, 53 
AzerbAijAn, 258, 259 


B AaLBEK, 206 

Babylon, 70, battle of, 113, Sad 
encamps at, 178 ^ o» 
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« BAD 

'Back!, bniying^groand of Medina, 282, . 

341 ^ 

Bactnan camels, 62 
Bddacla, 70, 135, 175 
Baghdad, 450 \ 

Bc£&n, 93, 104 
Bahmin, 75, 129, 131, 166 
Bahra, Bent, 103 
Bahram Gour, 79 • 

Bahrein, 18, 21, 47, 49« 

Baiila, Bent, 133, 169 
Balkh, 259 
Barca, 247, 299 

Basilica of Virgin, 209 • 

Battle of Acraba ^em4ma), ‘ Garden of* 
Death,* 39-43 

Alexandria, 241 ^7, 301 

Allis, 76, 82, 132 

— — Babylon, 113 

Boweib, Field of Tens, 135 

BozAkha, 25, 27 

the Bridge, 130, 170 

CAdesiya, 167 

the Camel, (Bussorah), 363 

~ — Chains, 72 

DabA, 51 

Fihl (Folia), 162 . 

FirAdh, 90 

the ‘ Garden of Death,’ 43 

Siifin, 380 

Bedonm faction, 227 , opposed to 
Coreish, 294, 370 ^ 

Bedouins, 61, 69 , Syrian, 105 , 211 
BeisAn, 150 ^ 

Beife-Jihrin, 206 , 

Bekr ibn WAil, Beni, 38, 49, 76, 360 
BelAdzon, vi 
Belbeis, 245 
BelcAa, 97 
BeiAa, 4% 

Beth Qitbdia, 206 

Bethlehem, 219 • 

BilAl, 226, 238, 276 
Birs Nmimd, 70, 112, 164, 178 
Bishopnc4r49 , Bishop of Ayla, ent^ 
tains Omar, 236 
Bishr, 90 
BitAh, 33 

Bodeir, S9 • 

Booty, 176, 184, 188, 258 
Bosor, his raid on Arabia, 408 
Bostra, 69, 87, 97, 153 
Bowai BM, 258 • 

Boweib, battle of, 135 
BozAkha, 17, 24 , battle of, 25, 27 
Bridge, battle of, 130, 170 
Bnbastis, 241 

BurAn, Qneen Mother of Persia, 180 
Bussir, 4,«19 


COD 

Bussorafi, founded, 192, 195 et eeq , 
249^ 260, 264, 270 , chaise of 
governors, 305 , 329, 348, 352, 

• 364 , insurrection at, 404 
Byzantine empire, 66, 208 • 

riAC^, 85,J89, 408, 170, 172, 173 et 
U eeq, 188, 216, 320, 360, 361 
CAdesiya, 160 et eeq , battle of, 167 
Caesarea, 206-15, 218 
^CAhira, M, Cairo, 243 
• Calansua, Syrian hat, 220 
Caliph, 5, 285 

unity of, 375, double, 410, 
extinct, 450, 458 
Camel, Battle of, 363 et eeq 
Canal, from Nile to Suez, 244 
Canals, administration of, in Chaldsea, 
230 

Captives, female, 37^ 75 
Canatein, 103 * 

CAnn, 74 

Carmel, 205 « 

Carthage, 299 
CAsim, 438 

Caspian, 258, 299 • 

CasUe of Sad, 194 

Cathedral of St John the Baptist, at 
Damascus, 145, 149 
Catholicos, of Egypt, 241 
Cntif, 47 

Caussin de Perceval, vii 
Cavalry, reserves of, 231 
Caycar, 98 

Cays ibn Abd YaghAth, 54, 55 
Cays ibn Asim, 48 

Cays, son of Sad ibn ObAda, 347 , Go- 
vernor of Egypt, 371 , recalled, 372 , 
402 , submits to MuAvia, 419 
Chains, Battle of, 72 
Chaldsca, 66 
Chiija* 259 
Chosroes, 67 

Chnstians, 38, 49, 61, 66, 69, 76, at 
Hira, 81 , 86, 105, 131, 134, 136, 
137, 177, 190, 201, 210 et seq , dis- 
abilities, 213, 217 et eeq , expelled 
from ^ajrAn, 228 , 248 , captives, 
406 , 452 ^ 

Churches, 145, 210 , prohibition against 
new, 213 

Church of the Besurrection, at Jeru- 
salem, 210, of Constantino, 210, 
of Nativity, 210 

Cilicia, 215 41 

Cbents, 63, 228, 260 
CodeiH, 160, 166 

^ CodhAa, Be7ti, 10, H 40, 98, 103 
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COM 

Commander of the Faithful, 2l5 
Companions, 1, 18, 95, 101, 160, 227, y 
37f ^ 

Conspirators, advance of, on Medina, 32) ^ 

^nstans n , 302 , 

Constantine, 302 

Convent of Kh51id, 211 * 

CorAcar, 102 # ^ • 

Cox&n, raised aloft in battle, 42, 384 et 
»eg , Headers of, 45 , how compiled, 

231 , created or eternal, 452 . 

Cordova, 449 • 

Coreish, 227, migrate to Irdc, 308, • 

vaunt themselves against Arabs, 31 C , 
Carden of, 317 , 454 ® % 

Corra ibn Hobeira, 27 • 

Go«<s N&tick, 83, 129 

Ctesiphon, 67, 70, 179 

Cutham, son of Abbds, 350 

Cyprus, 301 . 


D ab A, battle of, 51 
Dadweih, 54 
Dahna, desert of, 48 
l)4ira Hind, 265 

Damascus,' 97, 103,«6iege, 145, capi- 
tulation, 148 , 154, 200, 205, 348 
Daniel the prophet’s tomb, 252 
Dar4bgird, miracle of, 260 
Dardckis, 98 

DAr al Sal&m, Baghdad, 450 
D&rim, Sent, 30 
D&rin, island, 49 
• Dates, royal, 128 
D4thin, 97 
* Day of Tears,’ 353 
‘ Days of Ignorance,’ the, 64 
Dead Sea, 204 
Delta of Eupliratos, 191 
Dev An of Omar, or Gml List, 225 et seg 
Dhabba accuses Abu MAsa, 266 
DhahliAk ibn Cays, 394 note . 
DhirAr, 24, 34, 109, 111 , punishea for 
drunkenness, 273 
DihcAns. 71, 83, 91, 230 
Divorce, 457 
Doluk, 201 

Drought, 232 a 

DAma, 10 , stormed, 87,^8 , 101 
Dura, Plain of, 70, 113, 179 
DzAt Ire, 353 note 
DzobiAn, Sent, 13, 17 
Dzu CAr, 78, 360 
Dzul Cassa, 13, 17i 18, 40 
» Dzul HApb, 166 
Dzul KelAa, 64, 93, 94, 383 
Dzu HowAs, the Jewish persecutor, 
328 * * 


OBE , 

E BNAA, of Persian or Indian descent, 
49, 84 
Edessa, 217 
Edrisite dynasty, 450 

sends cgrain to Arabia, 234; 
conquest o^ 239 et seg , sedition in, 
317 , 329, 848 , conquered by Amru, 
40\ e^seg , 450 

Electors appointed by Omar, 280 et seg , , 
21:6 ^ 

Elephants, 73, 113, 130, 166, 169, 172,. 

poi^entous sight of, 173 
Pllwaiid, 257 
ElKraclon, 150 

•Euphritos, 70, 130, ganals, 230 

c 

•j7ADA^ 64t2Si 
X; Fammo, 232 

Farazdac, 113, 436 * 

Farom.i, 241 
Fars, 259 

FAtimra, 6, 64, 224, 276, 282 449 
FAi^ima, (lauglitcr of Aly, 439 
l‘Wabm, 71, 74, 194 
Fcliigia, FclAlij, 85 
Ftmxh slavery, 273, 457 
« r(^/o, 64, 65 

hi /am, Bait, 2') 

Fitih of ]>ooly, 16 
Fihl (Polln), 150 , battle of, 152 
l‘ii idh, battle ot, 90 
birn/uTi, 174, 2r57 
^lo^tat, 2t3, 247, 329 
biu-tliinkus, 152 
Freo-will, 452 * 

Fii]aa, a rcbol, Imrnod to d( ath, 29 


G abala (jabciLo, 203 

Uabiirl, 25 " 

padara, J 52 * 

Garden of Death, 43 ' 

* Garden of the Coreish,’ 317, 320 
206 ^ t 

(JhAficky, Alj the regicide, 336 note,. 
340 ^ 

GhAlib, hiB song at CAdesiya, 168 
GhasPuTi, Bern, 69, 87, 202 * 

GhatafAnf Bern, 23, 25, 27 
Ghauth, Bent, 24 
GhAzivs, 382 

GhimAs^GAdesiya), 168, 171 
Ghizeh, 243 

Gh6r, 97. 150, 152, 205 
GhAta, 144 
Gilead, 141 


Greeks, in Egypt, 242 
Gregory, 299 
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HAB 

H ABIB, 394 

Hadhramaiit, 21» 56 
Haffp, 72 

HajjAj, 446 \ 

Hakam ibn Jalmla, 333 
Hakim ibn Hizim, 340 
H4ma, 199 

Hamadan, 256, 257 • 

Hamza, 44 • * 

H&ni, 435 , 

Hanifa, Benit 38 et 44, 45, 48 

TJaniOte, tho, A>y s wife, 89 
Hantzala, 837 * 

Hantzala, Beni, 3^ * 

Haphsa, widow of MaboTyt,2, 231, 307 
368 \ 

Haram, at TeriiH<ileTn ^'09 
JlHram, in fleiA/, 26 ^ 

HaiiT, OP Night of Clangour (CAdesiya), 
168, 173 
Harora, 380 
llarrAn, 217 

Hasan, 65, 350, 359, 304, 4^4 , becomes 
Caliph, 418 , abduatefl, 419 , 422, 1 12 
H48him, 2Jem, 227 

HA‘^him ibn Otba. 15? »72, 170 et 
seq , killtd at Sifriti 38 » 

HasB/ln ibn Th4bit, 202, 343 
Haiir&n 205 
Haw&b, dogs of 354 
Haw4zm, Beni, 26, 27 
Hebron, 97 

Hegira, 1 , era established, 271 
Hew, 47, 60 
Heliopolis, 241, 242 
Heraclius, 67 97, 201 , death of, 243 
Hims, 198, 216 
Himyar, 61, troop*?, 146 
Hind, daimhter ot Noinan, 265 • 

Hindia^w stem branch of Euphrates, 
70, 186, 175 . • 

Hind, wii^ of Abu SofiAn, 237, 277 
Hira, 49, 68, 76, 78 , capitulates, 79 et 
seq , 8I>,<27, 161, 164, reoccupied, 17^ 
Hit, 190, 199 
HobAb, 4 

Hodeibia. 226, 386 
Hodzeifa,^18, 61, 307 
Hodzeil, 85, 90 
HolwAn, 190, 249, 256 
Horens, 90 
HorcAs, 251 • 

Hormuz, 72, 112 

HormuzAn, 166, 250, 252, 254 , murder 
of, 293 

Honey-bee, part of the Lord's host, 257 
Horr, 436 et seq, 

Hosein, 65| 394, 414, 434, march to 
%Afa, 435 et seq , death, 440 


' JE^ 

Hotem^ 48, 49 
Hounes, 106 

ft 

, • ’ 

TBN AAMIB, Governor of Bussorah, 
X 306. 317» 326, sends help for 
Othm^, 33^, 3^ 

Ibn AbbAs, 282, 346, 360, 865, Go- 
vernor of Bussorah, 368, 393, 394, 
. 396, 409 

tbn Abu Sarh, 248, 290, 298, 299, 324. 
• 326, 329^ 

Ibn Baekila, 82 
r^i#Hfnieif, 347, 356 et ^eq 
* I^lin IshAe, 21 
Ibn KhaldAn, vi 

ILn MasAd, 270, 304, 307 , death of, 31 1 
Ibn Muljam, the assassin, 412, body 
burned, 414 . 

Ibn Sauda (Ibn Sabft), 316, 362 
’ Ibn Zobeir, 353, 367. 391? 430, 435, 
434, 443 , death, 446 
Iddat, interi'-al before cohabitation, ^.5 
Iknma, 18, 39, 51, 52, 55, 57, 58, 93, 
97, 108, death. 111 
ImAmate in Aly’s^amily, 417, 461 
Imprecation of Caliphs, 394, 421 
Imrulcays. BSht, 30 
Indian Ocean, 296 

IrAc Araby, 70, field measurenietit, 
230 , 249, 308, 348 
Ibfandiar, 258 
Islam for Arabia, 17, 224 
Ispahan, 259 

Istakbr (Persepolis), 249, 266 
IwAn, 180 

lyAdh, 68, 84, 87, 89, 217 
lyAilh, Btnf, 190, 217 
lyAs ibn Cabisa, 78, 80 


J ABALA, 87, 88, 202 
JabAn, 127. 132 

JAbia, 94, 97, 205, 207, 208, 235 

Jacob's Pillow, 209 

Jadila, Bent, 24, 139 

JalenAs, 174, 175 

JalAla, bifi.tle of, 187 

Jarir, 183, 139? 376 

JAqea. 97, 107, 109 

JarAd, 47, 49 

JaulAn, 94, 141 

Jazia, tribute, 218 

JebAd, Sura, 167 

JerAsh, 153 

Jerusalem, 202, 206 , capitulation, 207 
Jews, 153, 21 1 , expelled from Kheibar, 
224, 452 : 

Jeyfar, 51 


H H 
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lNi)£X. « 

*c 


MEB 


JEZ 

JeztA, 69 ' 

Jobeir, 269 

Jobeir ibn Motlm, 340 , 

J6f, 68 

John, son of Zacbanas, his tomb, 206 
Jondob, 304, 318 . ^ / 

Joppa, 206 

Jordan (Ordonna), 163, 205 
Jerf; 8, 96 
JMi, 87, 88 
Jiiudai-Sabur, 262 


K is, the Kabbin, 236, 279, 310 ' 
KObol, 296 

Kah&nat (soothsaying), 26 
Kaioon, nver, 251, 252 
Kabkar, 127 
Kelb. Bent, 87, 4*1^ 

Ker5niat, 80 ' 

Korbala, 437 , tragedy of, 438 
Kerm5u, 269, 260, 297 
I^habAr, 191 
Kh&c4n, 250 
Kbaif5D,a28 q 
IC h&lid ibn Said, 17, 53 , his defeat, 92 , 
death, 94 c 

Kh4lid ibn Welld, 18 , Ins character, 
21 , discomfits Toleiha, 22 ei biq , 27 , 
attacks M&lik ihn Noweira, 32 , 
marries his widow, 34 , and Moj^a’s 
daughter, 46 , the ‘ bword of the Lord,’ 
68 , m lr5c, 72 ef seq , kills Hormuz, 
73 , speech, 75, 82 , cruelty, 76, 86,79, 
frets lit inaction, 84 , 88 , pilgrimage 
incognito, 91 , transferred to Syria, 
100, march across desert, 101 , com- 
mands on the Yermfik, 106 ei beg , 
deposed, 111 , 143, storms Damascus, 
146, 190 ei seg , received back into 
favour, 204, 207) 216 ef beg , ar- 
raigned for malversation, 219 , *doath, 
221 , 276. 284 
Khan&fis, 138 

Khandac, Trench of Sapor, 71) 460, 165 
Khansa, Al, 28 
Kharanba, 347, 402 c 

Kh4rejites, 388 ei btq hostile attitude 
towards Aly, 395 , defeated at 
Nehrw4n, 399 , origin of name, 400 , 
4meutes, 406 , 443, 444, 454 
KhauUn, 64 

Khawarnac palace, 79, 82, 161 

Khazi%), Bim, 4, 5, 61 

Kheibar, 22,61, 224 

Khirrit, the Kh4rejito rebel, 406 

Khorasan, 259 « *■ 

Khnzistftn, 249, 260 

Kibla, 209 f 


Kinda, Bent, 66 

Kindy, Al, 23, 76, 220, 416, 452 
Iv^nmsrin (Ch^cis), 199, 200, 204 
Kirckesia, 190, 199 
* Kremer, Herr von, vii 
Kubjpetal Sakhra, 209 
Kfifa, 70, founded, 193, 196 ei seq , 
?>16, threatened by Yezdegird, 266, 
270, 297 , change of governors, 808 , 
4d^uie, 817}*' 329, 848, assists Aly, 
359, 364, seat of Aly’s government, 
m69 , indifferent to Aly, 398 , 403 ' 

4 Kiitha, 179 « 


L ACK|T, 51 

Lady’s Castle, the, 73 
Lakhmite dynasty, 69, 78 
Laodicoa, 199 

Leila, 34, 36, 41 , Abu Bekr’s son ciiu- 
moured of nor, 272 
Jjesser Pilgrimage, 329 
Levant, 298 
Lydda, 206 


M AAB, 97, 163 
Maaza, 199 
Madz&r, Battle of, 74 
Mahomet, death of, 1 , bunal, 6 , 20, 
27, 36, 38 , woman betrothed to him, 
59 , 76, 223, 224, 286 , his ring, 314 , 
' 354 , pulpit, 425 

M&hra, 18, 51, 52 
M51ik, Bini, 30 

M51ik ibii Noweir i, 30 ei seg , 221, 222 
Mamiin, Al, 460, 462 
jj^arash (Germanica), 201 
Marj al Soffar, 94 * 

oMarj Arifin, 20b 
Mary, Coptic maid, 27b 
Masbazin, 190 

^Mascala, 406 , ( 

Masjid al Acksa, at Jerusalem, 209 
Mablfat, ol 

Masfid, brother of Mothanna, 137 
Masfidy, 309 
Miceca, 62, 263, 351 

Med&in, 67, 70, 84, 162, 179 , western 
suburb taken. 181 , capture of city, 
183 V spoil, 184^ jewelled carpet, 
186, 193 

Medina threatened, lO 
Mehr&n, 135 

Melchite and Maronite patnarchs, 248 
Membaj, 377 
Memphis, 241 - 

Menbij (Hierapolis)^ 201 
Merve, 269, 430 
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* 

•% 

Merw&n, 800, 822, 324, 332, 838, 839, ^ 
364, S72, 429 , Caliph, 446 
Mesopotamia, 69 , Upper, 217 
Hicdid, 288, 290 

Minas, 200 • * 

Ministers of religion, 270 
Miracle of lake, 48 , of the so^ 49 , of 
Daribgird, 260 * 

Misr, 241 • 

Mo&ds ibn Jabal, 66,* 132, dies iii 

plague, 235 • • 

Muanna, 74 
Mocarran, sonsof, 14 
Modeja, 90 ^ ^ 

Moghira ibn Shoba, Governor of Bus- 
Borah, 192 , deposed, 964 , appointed 
to Kfifa, 269, 27^ ^4, 288, 346, 

423, 426, 429 

Moghira, the Thackihte, 338, 340 
Mohdjir, 18, 52, 66, 57 68 
Mohakkem, 42, 44 « 

Mohammed, doctor of Bussorah, 86 
Mohammed, Hanify, son of Aly, 360, 381 
Mohammed ibn Cotoira, 3i3 • 

Mohammed ibn Matilama, 194 248, 

326, 333 

Mohammed, son of Abn ^kr, 302, 313, ^ 

330, 338, 339, 360, Go\ < rnor of Egypt, 

372 , 392, 394, 402 , killed, 403 
Mohammed, son of Abu Hodzoifa, 302, 

313, 330, 370 

Mohammod, son of Talha, 391 < 

* Moharram,* the, 442 

Mo]4a, 40 ei , 44 , Kh6lid marrips* 
daughter, 46 

Mondzir, chief of Bahrein, 47 
Moseilama, 18, 23 , marries 8aj&h 31 , 

38, killed, 43 , t>aymgs, 45 
Mosque of Omar, 209 
Motamn^m, 34 ct seq * 

Motkz^ittb 461 et seq 
Mothanna,60,^7, 74, 84, 101, 112 ^ 
seq , fhtrievcs defeat at Bridge, 131 , 
gainj^ battle of Boweib, 136, his 
horse, *tlie Rebel,’ 136, suspend tfl, 

139, character, 136, 139, 466 , death, 

169, his undow Selma 169, Ao • 
JMothers^of the Faithful, Mahomet's 
widows, 69, 226, 278 t 

* Mount of the Eagle,’ 103 * 

Mu6via, 218 , appointed Gov^or of 

Syria, 237, his mother Hind, :J77 ,291, 
attacked by Rftuans, 297 , 310, 319, 

326 sends help toOthm^n. 334, 346 , 
letter to Aly, 349 , machinations 
against Cays, 372 , joined by Amru, 

373 , marches to meet Aly, 378 , at 
battle of Siffin, ^9 et seq , arbitra- 

Atjon, 38% , saluted Caliph, 394 , gams 


^ OHA 

Eg^t, 403 , raid against Ir&c, 407 , 
Tisiti Mosul, 408, truce witl^Aly, 
410 , escapes assassination, 412 , sole 
• Caliph, 419, dedares Yezid beir 
apparent, *429 , death, 433 • 

Mucouens, 241 et seq 
Muedzqn, 176, 238 
MuhHieidn, oreReffl^ees, 5 
Mukht&r, 446* 

Mundzir, Gharhr, 40 
Mundzir, Fnuce of Hira, 82 
Murad, Bern, 56 
MhsR, conqueror of Spain, 86 
Mimhm, killed, 436 
8, 22, 82 


N ABLtrS, 206 

Kabr Khir, 84, 170 

N&ila, Olhmdn's wi^ 316, 339 , her fin 
gers hung up at yamascus, 342 348 
Naiaf, 79, Sea of, 135 , 163 , 414 
Nnjr6n, 53, 65 , ChristianR of, 223 
NamAnck, 128 • 

Namr, Beni, 31, 134, 137, 190 
NarHa, 127 

Naval eiiterpnso,*264, 300 * 

Nefhd, deserL 101 
Negus of Abyssinia, 223 
NehAvend, 266 , battle of, 267, 278 
Ncstonans, 49 

Night of Clangour (CAdesiya), 168, 173 
Nile, 241, 242, 246, Omar’s letter to, 
246 

Nisibln, 216, 217 
N5pim ibn Mocarnn, 268 
Nojoir 67, 64 
Nokheila, 401 

NumAn ibn Mocamn, 14, 251, 262, 
266 , bis death, 257 
NomAn, Pnnee of Hirii, 79 
Noboir, 86 
Nukans, 242 


O BEIDALLAH, son of AbbAs, his 
Tittle children put to death, 408 
ObeidallaU son of Omar. 381 
Obeidallah, sqp of ZiAd, 436 et seq , 444 
Obnn, 10 

Obolla, 76, 191, 192 
Odzeib. 160, 171 
Ohod, 22, 44 
Okeidar, 87. 88 
OkkAsha, 26 
OmAn, 47, 60 

Omar, desenbed, 2, 276, 283 , 4, 6, 9, 1 8 
% 28 note , angry with KhAlid, 34, 46, • 

00 , mourns fur h{» brother Zcid 46 , 
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5^, frees all Aral) alaves. 64^ judge, 
60 , deposes Kh&lid 111 , 114, 
accession tx> Caliphate, 125 , M2o 
c orders new levies, 133 , h56 , receives 
tidings of victory at Cddesiya, 177 , 
weeps at seeing spoil, 1R9 forbids 
advance on Perc«a, 1^9 , ^ 8 , 249 , 
visits Jerusalem, 207 ^ aeg , ]onmeys 
to JAbia, 216 , arraigns Khdlid, 219 , 
'his Bewdn, 226 , compiles Coidn, 
231 , administration of ^mine, 282 f 
in the plague, 2 ^ , progress tl^ugh 
Syria, 236 , entertained by a bishop, 
236 , performs pilgrimage,^ 
conquers Egypt, 239 et aeq , letter 
to the Nile, 246 , releases Itonnusdn, 
253, pressed to allow advance on 
Persia, 265 , sends army against 
Persia 266, /niraoulous interposi- 
tion of, to save Sana, 261 , enlarges 
square at Mocca^ 263 , dread of naval 
enterpnse, 264 , acquits Abu Mdsa, 
J267 , 0 Htablishes era of Hegira, 271 , 
simplicity, 273 , marries 0mm Kol- 
thdin, 276, last pilgrimage, 278, 
assasbination, 280 , '^appoints Electors, 
280, death, 283, bunal, 286, 286, 
306. 456 << 

Omeyyad, B(m, 294, 316 , dynasty, 
443, 446 , in Spain, 449 
0mm al Bantn, 316 
0mm al P&dhl, widow of Abb&s, 355 
0mm Ayixtan, 66 
* 0mm Farwa, 68, 120 
0mm llabiba, 336 
OmmKeis, 162 
0mm Kirfa, 27 

0mm Kolthdm, 203 , Omar’s wife, 276, 
418, 416 
Omm Salma, 66 
Omm Siml, 27 

Omm Walad, 266, 272 ^ 

Omra, or Lesser Pilgrimage, 329 
Ordinances of Omar, 212, 452 
Ordonna (Jordan), 153, 205 
Orontes, 199, 203 • 

Orthodoxy, intolerant, 466 
Orwa, 318 ^ 

OM&niii, expedition, 8 etteq , 16, 325 
Otba, 191, 249, 261, 264 
Othmftn, 275 , appointed Elector, 280 , 
elected Caliph, 291, 29i, appoints 
Abu Sarh over Egypt, 298 , outlook 
darkens, 302, recension of Gor&n, 
^ 307 , palace, 309 , puts down un- 

lawful amusements, 31 f, enlarges 

S uare of Xaaba, 312 , embellishes 
os(jue at Medina, 312, alters rites 
of pilgrimage, 313, loses Prophet’s 


^ nng, 814 , sinks wells, 314 , mames 
Nhila, 815 , gives in to £hfa, 820 , Aly 
^ expostulates with him, 321 , anpeals 
^the peoj[ie, 322, last pilgrimage, 
828, eontumeliously treats, 324, 
complaints invited, 826, oonference 
wi4h ^jrovemors, 826, attacked by 
regicides, 3^9 et aaq , addresses 
Aem, 336 ,« blockade, 837, slam, 
83lff , character, 841 , bloody shirt 
hung up at ‘Damascus, 348,/ 374, 
876 

Oftimin ibn al Aas, 62 
* Othm&n ibn Honeif (bee Ibn Honeif) 
Oxus, 269, 29^ 

Oyeina, 23, 27, 28, 31 


PALESTINE, 200, 206, 211 
JL Paradise, 105 

Patriarch, Jerusalem, 208, Maronite, 

PeUa, 160 , 

Persepolis, 249, 266 
Persian Gulf, 101 
Persians, 72 rt aeq , 76, 90 
Persia, war ih 296 , Shiyito, 466 
Phaehsa (Tel F&khus), 246 
Pilgrimage, 65 , Kh^lid’s incognito, 91 , 
rulfs altered by Othm6n, 313 , 323 
* Pilgrimage to Nejd,’ 101 
Plague, 234 
polygamy, 467 
Predestination, 211, 236 
Promised Land, 96 


U ABADZA, 13, 16 
Kabia, 21 

39, 41 * 

■Hama (Arimathea), 20€ 

Bamh, 206 « 

Il6m Hormuz, 249, 251 
^amloh, 206, 211 ^ 

keadera of Cor&n, 46, 231, 381 
* Kefftgee^,* 6, 32, 126, 227 
Itegicidos attack Medina, 329 , return 
with document beanng 'OthmAn’s 
seal, J^l 

Begister (Dew&n) of Arab race, 229 
Kei, osptured, 258 
Itetribmion, law of, S02 
Kicca,216, 377 
Bing of Mahomet, 314 
‘ Biver of Blood,’ 76 
Boha, 190, 216, 217 
Koman army, 90, 92, 104, 190; and 

fleet, 216 “ t 

Boman empire, 66 ^ ^ 
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126, 156, 163 , foreUidiiigB ot, 
165, kiUed, 174 

. V o 

S ABAT, 138, 179 

Sacalftr, 152 . 

S4d ihn (M41ik) Abu Waclkte, 167, 
marches tojr4k, IdB , marriea Selma, 
MothannA widovf 159 , reoigjBmses 
army, 169, battle of CAdesij^i, 167, 
upbraided by Selfha, 170 , captures 
b Med&m, 183, bis castle, 194 de- 
posed, 268 , appointed Elector, %80 , 
287 , again Appointed to E6fa, 303f, 
superseded, 303 ^ 3^, 343 
Sad ibn Qbdda, 3 et seg^ 6, 371 
Saffdh, Al, * the Bl<ftdy,* 44<9 
Safia, 87, 76 
Bafvrdn, 15, 351 
Sahba, 89 

Said, Governor of Kflfa, 306 , expelled 
by citizens, 819 , servant killed, 320, 
353 ^ ^ 

Saj4h, Prophetess, 23, 30 ei seq , 39, 85 
Sakatia, 129 
Sak5n, Beni, 56 
Salahiya m Egypt, 241* 

SAlim, 42 

SalxD&n, 183 

Sal5ba, 83 

Samaritans, 153, 211 

Samsit (Samosata), 201 

Qame&t, the sword, 53, 92 > 

Sapda, 54, 56 

Sana, 260 

Sawdd, 83, 179, 194, ‘ Garden of Coreish,’ 
317 et eeq , 320 
Sayhad, desert, 57 
Sea of Ni^af, 71 % 

Sebastia, 206 

Second coming, 317 ^ 

Sedir, palace, 82 
Seiestan, 259, 370 

Seieu«,it», 70, 179 / 

Service of victory , at Hira, 82, 83 , at 
Med4in, 184 ^ 

Servile population, 344 * 

Shahriibn, 112, 113 
Shaizar, 199 • 

Shamir, 438, 440, 445 
Shanas, Xtoman general, 198 ^ 

ShAt al Arab, lea ^ 

SheibAn, Bent, 31, 50 
SherAf, 158 

Shiyas, 448 et seq , 451 , tolerant, 465 
Shorahbtl, 18, 39, 40, 94, 97, 108. 152, 
153, 205, 208, 237 
Sboreih, $91, 394 
Dhoweil, 80 


SbuVb, 413 
Sbusan, 252 

• Shuster (Tostar), 251 
Sicily, 450 

Siffin, 378 , battle of, 379 et teq 
SinnimAr, 70 ^ 

SirbA\Wa4y, 102 
Sirin, 86 • 

Sirocs, 67, 84, 127, 155 
Slavery, iemale, 273, 457 

* Slaves, Arab, set free, 68 
Society, Moslem, 271, 273 et eeq 
SohAr, 51 

eS^lIbil, 96 
Sommeyya, 290, 380 
Songstresses, two, mutilated, 59 
Soofeeism, 455 
Soonnies, 455 

Sophromus, Bishop of Jerusalem, 208, 

210 I 

Spain, 449 * 

Spoil, at CAdesiya, 176 , at MedAin, 
184, at Jalola, 188 • • 

Succession, 7, 286, 427 ft eeq 
SudAn, the regicide, 340 
Suez Canal, 24<^ 

Suleim, Bent, 26, 27 
Sunh, Al, l2l 
Stmtiat, 451, 455 
SAra, 179 
SAr al RAm, 377 

SAras, read before battle, 167 , at Me- • 
dain, 184 , how compiled, 231 
SAb (Shushan), 252 * 

SuwA, 103 

‘ Sword of God,* ‘ Sword of the Lord,’ 
name ofKbAlid, 68, 77, 107 
^ Syna, attacked, 94 , east of Jordan, de- 
Bcnbed, 141 , Northern, 198 et eeq , 

205, 211, 215, field measurement, 

230 , sends grain to HejAz, 233 , 297, 

348, 350, 370, 374 , invaded by Aly, 

377, 408 
Syrian desert, 68 


r BARI, VI, 21, 77 
TAmon 103, 154 


L TAm^ 103, 154 
TadzAnc, 9o 

TAgbhb, Bent, 31, 89, 137, 190, 
Christian, 218 , 406 
TAhir, 53 

TAhirite dynasty, 450 
TAk 1 Kesra, 179 

Talha, ^117, appointed Elector, 28<L( 
287, ^9 et eeq , sends son to pro- 
tect OthmAn, 334 , 342 et eeq , 350 p 
retires to Mecca9362 , 353 , inarches 
• oil Bussorah, 354, its occnpation, 
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et wq y Battle of Camel, 861 et 
^ f killed, 364 , 366 * 

Tay,'B 0 nt, 16, 22, reclaimed, 24, ^ 

Jlsi, 436 
^ TAyif, 62, 63, 66 
TebAk, dL 

Tekrlt, 181, 190 • , 

Tell AzAk, 201 . 

Temtm, Benty 16, described, 30, 48, 
360, 486 

Thdbit ibu Cays, 22, 42, 318 
Tbackif, Beniy 131 
Theocratic faction, 388 
Theodore, 198 
Theodoric, 97 
Thmia, 90 
Thom&ma, 48 

' Three Hundred * of Bedr, 96 
Tibenas, 166, 205, 208 
Tiflis, 298 • 

Tigris, 71, k30, 17^, swum by Arab 
cavalry, 183, canals, 230 
•Tih4uia, 62 

limoor, passage of Tigris by, 183 
Tithe, 218 

Toloiha, 13^ 17, 21 cA seq , defeated, 
26, 26, 164, 173, 257, 318 
Tostnr (Shuster), 251 • 

Tower of Babel, 70 
Tradition, 20 

Trench of Sapor, 71, 360, 166 
Tripoli (Africa), 247, 299 
Tuml&t, valley of, 246 
"Turks, 269, 297 , mercenaries, 463 


T7EILED PROPHET, 62 
V Veil, the, 266, 468 
VxQlofXjy Service of, 82 
Villains’ Road, the, 63 
Volcano near Medina, 263 
Voluptuousness, 273 

W ACftSA, 98 

WAdi al Cora, 10, 94 • 

Wahslii, 43 

Walaia, batlle of, 76 • 

WAsit, 447 

‘Waterer of the two Holy Places’ 
(Abbfts), 233 

Welld ibn Oeba, 87, 93, 94, 303 , de- 
posed for inebnety, 304 , 394 


fl^elid the Caliph, 447 
^ White Palace of Med&in, 180 
Widows of Mahomet, 69, 226, 278 

* Wfcj^mll, 279 • 

Wine %rbidde11, as a bath, 219 , in- 
* temperance in, 273 
Wome|j|,Mbsl6m, fight ,138, and children 

• give coup de grdee to wounded enemies, 
174, influence*of captive, 273 


Y ABI^A, 206 
• Yala, 847 

Year, Mussulman, viii « 

‘Year of Ashes,’ 232 

YtuiAma, 21, Z9ef t^eq , battle of, 41 

Yemen, 1^ 2lf6Sf 66 ^ 

Yenbo, 248 

Y'erbod, Beniy 30 etaeq , • 

Yermfik, 98 

Yezdcgird, 127, 166 , deputation to, at 
MeU6in, 162, 251, 255, 258, his 
death. 259, 297 

Yozfd, 95, 97f 108, 198, 207, 218, 276 
Yozid ibn Cays, 388 
Yezid, son of Mu6vin, declared heir 
apparent 4219 , becomes Caliph, 433 , 
431, 443, 446 


Z AB, battles on the, 446, 449 

Zeid, brother of Omar, 36 , 
killed, 42 , 46 

Md ibn ThAbit, 123 , compiles CorAn, 
231 , 309, 333, 343 • 

Zeinab, 276, 416 

ZiAd, 66, 188, 266, 267, 368, 407, 423 , 
declared brother of MuAvia, 424, 429 
Zi^l ibn Lebid, 293 
ZibncAn, 16, 48, 50 • • 

55immieB, 83, 194, 301, 3j8 * 

Zobeid, Bent 63 

Zobeir, 6, 240 et aeq , appointca Elector, 
^80, 287, 309, 327, 328, ^ aeq , 

sends ^on to protect OtbmAn, 334 et 
aeq % 36f) , retires to Mecca, 362 , 
•marches on Busscrah, 364 , its occu- 
pation by, 356 , Battle of Camel, 361 
ed^aeq , •killed, 364, 366 
l&hra, 164, 176, 179 
Zohra,^<wi, 289 
Zomoil, to ^ 

ZoToastrians, 72, 259, 260 ^ 
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